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LIFE   OF  WILLIAM   CARLETON. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Caesar  Otway — A  proselvtizing  group — The  Christian  Examiner — 
Carleton  writes  for  it — "  lhe  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim,"  etc. — 
Poems  by  Carleton — The  Family  Magazine — The  National 
Magazine— Charles  Lever — Philip  Dixon  Hardy— Sir  Theo- 
dore Matin  on  "Sir  Turlough,  or  The  Churchyard  Bride" 
— First  Series  of"  Traits  and  Stories  " — A  curious  coincidence. 

At  the  stage  of  his  career  indicated  at  the  point  where 
his  autobiography  closes,  Carleton  returned  to  Dublin, 
and  was  temporarily  reduced  to  almost  his  earlier  con- 
dition of  poverty,  but  as  he  had  access  to  some  of  the 
leading  personages  among  the  class  known  as  "  Evan- 
gelicals," then  of  social  importance  in  Dublin,  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  who 
was  personally  a  most  estimable  man,  a  very  pleasant 
writer,  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  but  a  determined 
proselytizer.  He  was  one  of  a  very  remarkable  group  of 
men  in  Dublin  at  that  period — when  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  in  the  air — whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
task  which  they  described  as  the  rescue  of  Ireland  from 
Popery.  Never  was  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
more  keenly  alive  to  its  interests.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  on  evangelizing  missions,  many  writers 
of  strong  Protestant  tracts  were  kept  busily  employed, 
VOL.   II.  B 
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and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
irrespective  of  subject,  was  permeated  with  what  was 
called  the  "  new  reformation  "  spirit.  The  leaders  in 
this  group  were  (exclusive  of  Otway)  the  Rev.  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees,  the  Revs.  Mortimer  and  Samuel 
O'Sullivan,  the  Rev.  Tresham  Dames  Gregg,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Roe,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Singer.  They  were  the 
butts  of  the  wits  of  the  "  Comet  Club,"  a  body  which 
included  among  its  members  John  Sheehan,  Samuel 
Lover,  Sterling  Coyne,  and  other  humorists,  who 
made  war,  in  periodical  and  pamphlet,  upon  parsons  and 
tithes.  "  Seize-her-odd-way,"  and  "  Thrashem  "  (or 
"  Trashy ")  Gregg,  were  particularly  singled  out  for 
ridicule  which  was  not  always  so  funny  as  it  was 
effective.  Gregg  was  a  notable  controversialist,  and 
with  Lees  and  others  is  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  host  of  polemical  writings  then  launched  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  persons  are  nearly  all 
forgotten,  with  the  exception  of  the  brothers  O'Sulli- 
van, who  are  remembered,  not  for  their  writings  or 
addresses  (although  these  were  unquestionably  able) 
but  because  constant  reference  to  them  is  made  in  the 
works  of  their  Irish  contemporaries.  As  "  Murty 
O'Mulligan,"  Mortimer  is  immortalized  by  Moore  in  his 
"  Fudge "  poems,  and  it  was  the  same  Murty  whose 
'  conversion  from  Catholicism  (the  brothers  were  originally 
Catholics)  gave  Moore  the  idea  of  writing  his  famous 
"  Travels  of  an  Irish  gentleman  in  search  of  a  religion/' 
to  which  Mortimer  replied,  over  the  signature  of  "  A 
Munster  Farmer," with  "A  Guide  to  an  Irish  gentleman 
iu  search  of  a  religion."  Able  as  Murty  was,  however, 
his  writings  are  absolutely  extinct. 

Otway  stands  in  a  different  position.     He  was  a  man 
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of  real  parts,  and  his  works  are  of  considerable  value. 
Despite  their  ebullient"  No  Popery"  spirit,  they  may  still 
be  read  with  profit  and  entertainment.  Although  every 
ruin  of  abbey  or  church  reminded  him  of  the  Romish 
darkness,  and  of  the  monkish  rites  which  his  soul 
abhorred,  the  interesting  gossip  upon  scenery,  customs 
and  historical  events  to  be  found  in  his  "  Sketches  in 
Ireland,"  "  Tour  in  Connaught,"  and  "  Erris  and 
Tyrawley,"  give  them  a  recognized  place  in  Irish 
topographical  literature  ;  consequently  his  works 
remain.  Otway  was  much  interested  in  Carleton,  at 
their  first  meeting,  as  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning  ;  and  as  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  a  promising 
recruit,  he  invited  his  new  acquaintance  to  visit  him. 
The  latter  did  so,  and  surprised  Otway  by  his  talents, 
and  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opinions.  He  told  Otway  that  he  had  read  his 
"  Sketches  of  Ireland,"  in  which  an  account  of  Lough 
Derg  was  given,  and  could  corroborate  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  description.  Otway  had  shortly  before 
this  interview,1  started  a  magazine  called  The  Christian 
Examiner,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Singer,  and 
he  now  invited  Carleton  to  contribute  to  its  pages. 
The  latter  agreed  to  do  so,  if  he  could  hit  upon 
appropriate  subjects.  Otway  suggested  that  stories 
founded  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish  people  would 
help  "  the  cause  "  if  properly  prepared,  and  knowing  from 
Carleton's  lips  of  his  remarkably  close  acquaintance  with 
the  peasantry,  advised  him  to  treat  exclusively  of  their 
habits  and  condition,  and  to  begin  his  literary  career 
by  a  narrative  of  his  own  pilgrimage  to  Lough  Derg. 
Meanwhile   he   afforded    Carleton    present    pecuniary 

1 1825. 
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help,  as  required,  and  made  him  free  of  his  hospitable 

house. 

Carleton    never   wanted    ambition    of    one    sort    or 

another,  and  as  he  now  had  a  wife  and  child  depending 
on  him,  he  set  to  work  upon  his  first  contribution  to 
The  Christian  Examiner.     In  April,  1828,  the  first  part 
of  "A  Pilgrimage   to  Patrick's  Purgatory"  appeared; 
the  second  and  concluding  part    followed    in  the  May 
number.     The  narrative,  which   occupied  nearly  forty 
large  octavo  pages,  and  was  signed  "  W,"  was  written  in 
too  bitter  a  strain  ;  in  fact,  it  displayed  all  "  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  renegade,"  and  was  obviously  modelled  upon 
Otway's    sketches.      It    revealed,   however,    far    more 
knowledge  of  the  peasantry  than  Otway  ever  possessed 
or  had  been  in  the  way  of  acquiring.     In  later  years, 
Carleton    modified    and    abridged    this     sketch,    and 
acknowledged    his    regret    for    some    of  its    offensive 
observations.     The  pilgrimage  to  Lough   Derg  was  a 
very  ancient  one  ;  countless  generations  of  pilgrims  had 
trodden  the  same  road  ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
a   few   abuses    had   grown    over   the   ancient   custom, 
Carleton  knew  nothing  of  its  antiquity  or  of  its  claims 
upon    the    reverence    of  his  countrymen,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  written  of  it  in  so  narrow  and  unsympathetic 
a  spirit.     In  the    Middle  Ages  the  legends  connected 
with  Lough  Derg  spread  all  over  Western  Europe,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  furnished  Calderon  and  other  writers 
with   a   theme.1     In   June   and   July,    1828,  a   second 

1  The  well-known  Catholic  historian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan,  it 
may  be  noted,  was  not  much  more  impressed  with  the  legends  of 
Lough  Derg  than  Carleton.  He  characterizes  them  as  "stuff." 
But  the  pilgrimage  has  been  vindicated  by  many  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished writers.  An  admirable  book  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  O'Connor  of  Newtownbutler,  co. 
Fermanagh. 
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contribution  by  Carleton  appeared,  "The  Broken 
Oath,"  with  the  signature  of  ':  Wilton,"  formed  from 
the  first  three  letters  of  his  Christian  name,  and  the  last 
three  of  his  surname.  "  Father  Butler,"  a  third  story 
by  him,  which  began  in  August,  and  ended  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  was  even  more  strongly  coloured 
by  religious  bigotry,  but  like  his  first  contribution,  it 
gave  admirable  glimpses  into  real  Irish  life.  While 
"  Father  Butler  "  was  running  its  course  in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  a  poem  by  "  Wilton  "  was  printed  in  the  same 
periodical.  It  is  entitled  ''Retrospections,"  and  most 
of  it  deserves  to  be  republished,  as  it  is  an  early  and 
quite  unknown  poetical  production  of  Carleton's  : — 

Sweet  the  bright  gale,  which  through  the  vale 

Of  deep  Glenlorin  blew, 

And  the  winter  storm  on  bleak  Slieve-gorm 

Had  its  awful  beauty  too  ; 

I"ve  since  viewed  many  a  fairer  scene, 

But  none  so  clear  to  view. 

Can  I  forget  how  the  sun  would  set 

On  the  brow  of  dark  Culmore  ? 

Like  Hope  when  shed  round  the  Christian's  head 

When  his  warfare  here  is  o'er  ; 

I  may  see  many  a  setting  sun, 

But  I'll  see  thee  no  more. 

When  day's  first  light  had  banished  night 

Like  a  monster  to  his  cave, 

And  the  breeze  of  spring  tried  his  young  wing 

Upon  the  morning  wave  ; 

Alas  !  the  joy  that  then  I  felt 

No  other  prospect  gave  ! 

When  the  early  smoke  from  the  cottage  broke 

So  tapering  and  so  fair  ; 

And  zephyr  played,  as  half  afraid, 

Around  it  in  the  air  ; 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  them  wantoning 

In  graceful  beauty  there. 
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As  the  white,  low  mist  the  meadows  kissed, 

In  the  summer  twilight's  glow, 

And  the  otter  splashed  and  the  wild  duck  dashed 

In  the  sedgy  lake  below  ; 

'Twas  sweet  to  hear  the  silver  bell 

From  the  flocks  on  high  Dunroe. 

From  the  rail's  hoarse  throat  the  ceaseless  note 

Would  flit  now  far,  now  nigh, 

And  the  quavering  hum  of  the  snipe  would  come 

Quick  shooting  from  the  sky, 

Whilst  the  lovely  beam  of  the  evening  star 

Shone  to  the  raptured  eye. 

Oh  !  memory  brings  a  thousand  things 

Which  care  cannot  control  ; 

The  seemed  heath  and  the  orchard  breath, 

And  the  strains  which  often  stole 

At  eve,  from  lips  that  made  them  dear 

To  my  impassioned  soul. 

When  the  morning  ray  of  the  Sabbath  day 

Fell  on  my  slumbering  eye, 

And  a  stream  more  bright  of  heavenly  light 

Spread  round  a  holy  joy, 

Oh  !  the  worships  of  the  warbling  fields 

Rose  gratefully  on  high. 

And  as  the  bell,  whose  distant  swell 

From  the  grey  cathedral's  tower, 

With  measured  sweep,  came  slow  and  deep 

To  wake  devotion's  power, 

'Twas  sweet  to  join  the  village  train 

And  solemnize  the  hour. 

Oh  !  Lumford's  glen  was  lovely  when 

In  youthful  joy  I  stood, 

And  tried  to  call  back  echo's  fall 

As  it  died  in  solitude  ; 

Or  on  Knockmany's  peaceful  top 

Reposed  in  thoughtful  mood  ; 

Then  the  moon  would  rise  in  cloudless  skies 
And  throw  her  beauteous  veil 
Of  shadowy  light  o'er  the  brow  of  night, 
Whilst  through  the  groves  of  Teel 
Black-water's  dark  and  silent  stream 
Beneath  her  light  would  steal. 
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Now  by  the  Rath  I  find  my  path, 
With  quick  and  lengthened  bound, 
Urged  on  by  fear,  lest  I  should  hear 
Some  strange,  unearthly  sound  ; 
Happy  to  mjet  the  shepherd's  boy 
Upon  his  nightly  round. 

Why  is  each  tree  so  loved  by  me, 

Each  early  scenes  so  dear  ? 

The  birds  that  sung  when  I  was  young 

Still  sweetest  in  my  ear  ? 

And  why,  as  fancy  brings  them  back, 

Now  falls  the  pensive  tear? 

And  if  so  dear  the  memory  here 
Of  scenes  so  dark  and  dim, 
How  full  must  be  our  joy  to  see 
Th'  eternal  fields  of  Him 
Who  with  Jehovah  fixed  His  throne, 
Betwixt  the  Cherubim  ! 

'Tis  there  on  high  the  Christian's  eye 

By  faith  should  always  turn, 

On  wing  of  prayer  unceasing,  there 

His  spirit  should  be  borne  ; 

There  lie  those  scenes  which,  once  beheld, 

No  heart  will  ever  mourn. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  a  second  poem  by 
Carleton  appeared,  with  the  title  of  "The  Midnight 
Hour."  It  is  lengthy,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  need  be 
quoted.  The  melancholy  of  its  cadences,  and  its  tone 
of  dejection,  were  characteristic  of  Carleton  at  all  times, 
but  while  he  was  writing  these  stanzas  it  is  evident  that 
no  reminiscence  of  the  dances  and  sports  of  his  youth — 
to  be  afterwards  so  vividly  recalled  and  recorded, even  in 
the  pages  of  his  most  tragic  tales — swept  through  his 
gloomy  mind  :  — 

I  ever  loved  thee,  gentle  moon, 

And  all  the  strange  and  wa\  ward  thought 

Which  thy  serene  and  dream-like  noon 
i las  to  my  brooding  memory  brought  ; 
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For  ah  !  how  dear  it  is  to  me, 

To  leave  the  glare  and  din  of  day, 

And  on  the  dewy  banks  of  Cree 
To  hail  thy  pale  and  pensive  ray  ! 

How  often,  too,  on  Korah's  rocks — 

That  sternly  check  the  rushing  wave, 
And  fling  far  back  the  billowy  shocks 

That  vainly  round  their  bases  rave — 
Have  I  reclined,  when  ocean  lay, 

Like  some  gigantic  warrior  dead, 
O'er  whose  still  face  thy  waning  ray 

A  dark  and  life'ess  lustre  shed  ! 

And  if  a  cloud  across  thy  fare 

Its  thick  but  transient  shadow  threw, 
To  veil  awhile  thy  modest  grace, 

Did  not  the  darksome  breeze  that  b'ew 
With  such  a  sad  unearthly  moan 

As  it  came  down  from  grey  Dunroe, 
Fall  on  me  as  I  stood  alone, 

With  something  like  prophetic  woe  ? 

Alas  !  when  youth  should  round  my  brow 

The  joy  of  early  life  have  thrown, 
The  wrongs  that  I  am  suffering  now 

By  gloomy  fancy  then  were  shown  ; 
The  mystic  spell  of  sorrow  lay 

In  my  young  smile  and  early  tear — 
The  dark  dream  of  a  future  day 

Of  grief  that  I  awoke  to,  here. 

Thou  moon  of  ever-gentle  beam. 

Chaste  beauty  of  the  starry  sky, 
Why  does  to  me  thy  radiance  seem 

More  dim  than  in  the  years  gone  by  ? 
Oh  !  give  me  back  my  youthful  heart, 

My  mountain  glen,  my  rock  and  rill, 
And  I  will  see  thee  as  thou  art 

In  thy  unfaded  beauty  still. 

For  though  I  dreamt  of  future  ills, 

The  tear  of  mimic  woe  was  sweet ; 
And,  wandering  on  my  native  hills. 

I  loved  thy  pensive  beam  to  greet  ; 
But  oh  !  how  calm  would  life  have  been, 

Like  music  of  a  mournful  tone, 
Had  all  the  ills  by  fancy  seen 

Come  o'er  me  but  in  dreams  alone  ! 
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But  other — darker — fate  was  mine  ; 

Thought's  sharp  and  ever-fretting  cha;n, 
That  round  my  suffering  soul  would  twine 

The  secret  grief  and  wasting  pain  ; 
The  fevered  sense  of  utter  wiong, 

I  he  lurking  foe  I  cou  d  not  see, 
The  cup  of  evil  ful  and  strong, 

Have  left  me — what  I  still  must  be. 

Away — the  lunar  beauty  lies 

Upon  the  wave  that  sleeps  in  light  ; 
And  see,  the  dusky  vessel  flies, 

Dim-gleamingr,  with  a  phantom  flight  ! 
How  sweet  the  dewy  beams  that  fall 

Upon  the  silver-crested  grove  ! 
And  sweet  the  glittering  coronal 

That  lights  Dunbredin's  peak  above  ! 

Give  me — give  me  this  holy  hour, 

To  seek  Jehovah's  midnight  throne  ; 
There,  strong  in  my  Redeemer's  power, 

I  pour  my  ardent  prayer  alone  ; 
It  is  not  from  the  lips  it  goes — 

Such  sacred  silence  is  abroad, 
The  thought  that  in  my  spirit  glows 

Is  heard  before  the  throne  of  God  ! 

Carleton  wrote  but  few  poems  ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  excellent,  and  indicate  so  much  poetic  power  as 
to  make  us  regret  that  he  did  not  cultivate  the  art.  There 
is  often  real  feeling  in  his  verse,  and  it  is  rarely  disfigured 
by  the  false  or  weak  sentiment  which  was  so  common 
a  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  "  Annuals,"  then  in 
their  early  days  of  popularity.  He  wrote  no  more  verse 
for  The  Christian  Examiner,  but  began  in  1829  a  series 
of  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Peasantry."  The  first  of  these 
was  "The  Station,"  which  ran  through  three  numbers. 
The  first  complete  volume  by  him,  which  contained  two 
sketches  only,  "  Father  Butler,'1  and  "The  Lough  Derg 
Pilgrim,"  was  published  in  this  year.  It  gave  consider- 
able offence  to  Catholic  readers,  but  was  received  with 
sufficient  recognition  of  its  literary  merits  to  encourage 
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Carleton  to  go  on  writing  and  the  publishers  to  go  on 
publishing  his  work.  The  book  did  not  reach  a  second 
edition  until  1839,  but  it  was  useful  as  a  precursor  of 
the  "Traits  and  Stories." 

To  a  short-lived  Dublin  periodical  of  1829,  called 
The  Family  Magazine,  Carleton  contributed  one 
story  entitled  "  Dick  Magrath,  a  sketch  of  living 
character,"  and  one  poem,  which  exhibits  the  customary 
melancholy  of  his  early  poetical  efforts.  The  verses  are 
poor,  but  may  be  quoted  for  the  reason  previously 
given. 

The  Retrospect. 

The  spring  its  pleasant  gales  will  shed, 

The  sun  again  look  bright, 
And  the  buried  flower  will  raise  its  head 

In  beauty's  glowing  light  ; 
The  music  of  the  mountain  stream 

At  Me-al-henagh's  feet, 
The  hue  of  eve's  departing  beam, 
The  youthful  poet's  coming  dream, 

Will  still,  will  still  be  sweet. 

The  green  glens  of  our  early  days, 

The  meadows  where  we  play'd, 
The  vista's  bright  and  tangled  ways, 

Where  truant  oft  we  stray'd  ; 
The  waving  of  the  leafy  trees, 

The  shady  rock's  retreat, 
The  flowers  tost  with  the  morning  breeze, 
And  the  murmur  of  the  summer  seas, 

Will  still,  will  still  be  sweet. 

The  mellow  tone  of  the  blackbird's  song 

At  dawn  in  the  dewy  grove, 
The  torrent's  light  that  sparkles  strong 

From  the  mountain  rock  above  ; 
The  voice  of  long  departed  years, 

So  beautiful,  but  fleet, 
The  memory  of  our  griefless  tears, 
Of  youthful  hopes,  and  youthful  fears 

Will  still,  will  still  be  sweet. 
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The  river  in  whose  winding  wave 

Clear  as  a  stieam  of  light, 
1  he  school-boy  throng  rejoic'd  to  lave 

With  rosy  lustre  bright  ; 
The  long  hush'd  din  of  early  glee, 

The  rush  of  bounding  feet, 
With  many  a  lingering  memory 
That  presses  mournfully  on  me, 

Will  still,  will  still  be  sweet. 

The  winter  hearth,  its  cheerful  blaze, 

The  mirth  of  friends  long  gone, 
And  the  tear  for  those  of  other  days, 

Whom  the  heart  will  think  upon  ; 
To  ponder  o'er  the  hallow'd  clay, 

On  the  tombstone's  silent  seat 
Of  our  bosom's  first  love,  call'd  away 
From  the  noon  of  life  to  a  brighter  day 

Will  still,  will  still  be  sweet. 

To  see  our  olive-branches  grace 

The  blest  domestic  board, 
And  miss  the  lov'd,  the  idol-face 

Which  the  weak,  frail  heart  ador'd  ; 
Though  the  tear  of  bitter  sorrow  flow 

As  we  view  the  vacant  seat ; 
Yet  even  in  that  dark  hour  to  know 
The  crown  to  which  the  righteous  go, 

Will  still,  will  still  be  sweet. 

When  yielding  up  this  passing  breath 

With  damp  and  clammy  brow, 
To  hear  a  voice  proclaim  in  death 

"  Thou  art  not  friendless  now  !  " 
To  go  exulting  in  our  trust, 

A  bright  reward  to  meet, 
To  leave  our  memory  with  the  just, 
To  spring  in  beauty  from  the  dust, 

This  will,  this  will  be  sweet. 

In  1830  Carleton's  contributions  to  the  Examiner  were 
«'  The  Priest's  Funeral,"  which  appeared  in  the  January 
and  February  numbers  ;  "  The  Brothers,"  published  in 
March,  April,  May  and  June  ;  "  Lachlin  Murray  and  the 
Blessed  Candle "  (being  No.  1  of "  Popular  Romish 
Legends"),  in  August;  "  The  Lianhan   Shee,  an    Irish 
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Superstition,"  in  November,  and  "  The  Illicit  Distiller, 
or  the  Force  cf  Conscience,"  in  December.  Of  these,  only 
"  The  Lianhan  Shee  "  is  worthy  of  consideration  :  in  the 
first  series  of  "  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry," 
which  was  brought  out  this  year,  it  finds  a  place. 

This  series  of  the  "  Traits  and  Stories  "  was  largely 
composed  of  sketches  which  had  not  previously  appeared 
in  print.1 

Carleton  had  not  been  idle  during  his  connection 
with  Otway's  magazine.  Some  of  the  best  work  he  ever 
did  is  contained  in  this  first  series,  but  in  his  second  series 
he  was  to  surpass  it  as  a  whole.  The  first  series  was 
published  by  W.  F.  Wakeman,2  in  two  volumes,  and 
was  illustrated  by  several  etchings  by  a  very  clever 
Irish  artist,  named  William  Henry  Brooke,  who  was  not 
altogether  successful  in  this  instance.  The  price  of  the 
work  was  fourteen  shillings,  and  its  success  was  remark- 
able. On  every  hand  it  was  acknowledged  that  Carleton 
had  proved  himself  a  masterly  delineator  of  Irish  life. 
The  realistic  portraits  of  the  groups  round  Ned 
McKeown's  fireside  and  in  the  other  homesteads,  the 
marvellously  vivid  descriptions  of  faction  fights  and  rural 
mistakes,  the  humour  and  the  pathos,  were  quite  new  to 
Irish  readers  of  fiction,  and  were  at  once  pronounced 
inimitable.  To  English  readers  an  entirely  new  world 
was  revealed.  Notwithstanding  the  vigour  and  beauty 
of  much  of  the  writing  of  Gerald  Griffin  and  the  Banim 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents:  "Ned  McKeown,"' 
"The  Three  Tasks,"  "Shane  Fadh's  Wedding,"  "Larry 
McFarland's  Wake,"  "The  Battle  of  the  Factions,"  'The 
Party  Fight  and  Funeral,"'  "  The  Hedge  School,"  "The  Station," 
"  The  Donagh,"  "  Phil  Purcel,  the  Pig- Driver,"  and  "  The  Lianhans 
Shee." 

2  Father  of  the  present  well-known  artist  and  antiquary  of  the 
same  name. 
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brothers,  English  readers  were  practically  unacquainted 
with  the  real  Irish  peasant  who  is  met  in  Carleton's 
vivid  pages.  Banim  and  Griffin  were  not  peasants  like 
Carleton,  and  even  their  undoubtedly  excellent  pictures 
of  Irish  life  pale  into  distant  and  superficial  visions 
before  his  intimate  descriptions  of  Irish  home  scenes,  his 
astonishing  memory  for  every  turn  of  peasant  speech. 
His  humour,  which  is  of  the  kind  that  is  never  out 
of  date,  was  boldly  declared  by  more  than  one  of  his 
critics  worthy  to  rank  with  the  humour  of  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes. 

No  reader  of  Carleton,  who  possesses  necessary  ac- 
quaintance with  Ireland,  will  regard  this  assertion  as  too 
extravagant.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  offensive 
and  regrettable  passages  in  the  work,  and  his  countrymen 
have  not  forgiven  Carleton  for  them. 

The  volumes  were  dedicated  to  John  Birney,  a 
magistrate  of  Lisburn,  a  warm  friend  of  Carleton's,  and 
a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  originals  of  many  of 
the  characters  introduced  into  the  work.  In  his  preface 
Carleton  associates  himself  with  the  people  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  "  The  author  can  with  confidence  assure 
them  (the  readers)  that  what  he  offers  is,  both  in 
manufacture  and  material,  genuine  Irish  ;  yes,  genuine 
Irish  as  to  character,  drawn  by  one  born  amidst  the 
scenes  he  describes — reared  as  one  of  the  people  whose 
characters  and  situations  he  sketches — and  who  can  cut 
and  dress  a  shillaly  as  well  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions;  ay,  and  use  it  too;  so  let  the  critics  take 
care  cf  themselves."  He  goes  on:  "His  desire  is 
neither  to  distort  his  countrymen  into  demons,  nor  to 
enshrine  them  as  suffering  innocents  and  saints,  but 
to  exhibit  them  as  they  really  are — warm-hearted,  hot- 
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headed,  affectionate  creatures — the  very  fittest  materials 
in  the  world  for  either  the  poet  or  the  agitator — capable 
of  great  culpability,  and  of  great  and  energetic  good- 
ness— sudden  in  their  passions  as  the  red  and  rapid 
gush  of  their  mountain-streams — variable  in  their  temper 
as  the  climate  that  sends  them  the  mutability  of  sun  and 
shower — at  times  rugged  and  gloomy  as  the  moorland 
sides  of  their  mountains — often  sweet,  soft  and  gay  as 
the  sunlit  meadows  of  their  pleasant  vales.  The  author, 
though  sometimes  forced  to  touch  upon  their  vices, 
expose  their  errors,  and  laugh  at  their  superstitions, 
loves  also  (and  it  has  formed,  as  he  may  say,  the 
pleasure  of  his  pen)  to  call  up  their  happier  qualities,  and 
to  exhibit  them  as  candid,  affectionate,  and  faithful." 

Carleton    at    first    intended    to    give    the    stories    in 

connected  order,  and  to  make  each  of  the  personages  at 

Ned's   ingle-nook    tell  a  story,  but  after  a  few  of  the 

sketches  had    been    written,  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

The  alteration   in  design   gave  Carleton    greater  scope 

for  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  description  of  scenery. 

He  could  not  have  put  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the 

features  of  nature  into   the  mouths  of  Shane  Fadh  or 

Andy  Morrow  or  Tom  McRoarkin  ;    but  these  persons 

were  excellent  vehicles  for  his  humorous  presentment  of 

eccentric  or  ungainly  characters.     In  the  first  series  of 

"  Traits    and    Stories,"   as    indeed    in    the    second,  the 

strength  and  persistence  of  Carleton's  memory  rather 

than   the  power  of  his   imagination   strike   the  reader. 

He  possessed  imagination  beyond  all  question,  but  his 

lack    of  education    would    have    prevented    him    from 

exercising     that    gift    to   the     best    advantage.      The 

transcription  of  scenes  which  he  had  so  often  witnessed, 

the  glimpses  of  spots  he  had  often  visited,  the  transfer- 
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ence  to  his  canvas  of  the  numerous  actual  types  familiar 
to  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  were  comparatively 
simple  feats,  and  his  masterly  knowledge  of  the  inner- 
most feelings  of  the  Irish  heart  was  displayed  with 
natural,  and  so  to  speak,  involuntary  facility.  In  the 
expression  of  the  loftier  and  more  spiritual  imaginings 
of  the  Celt,  Carleton,  genuine  Celt  though  he  was,  is 
wanting.  His  genius  lacked  wings,  and  in  spite  of  his 
deeply  poetical  spirit,  it  was  visible  emotion  and  not 
the  mystical  nature  of  the  people  he  was  best  able  to 
express  and  interpret.  The  every-day  life  of  his  native 
province  was  his  natural  sphere,  and  there  he  is 
unapproachable,  and  to  read  the  work  is  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education  about  Ireland.1 

In  1830  a  periodical  entitled  The  National  Magazine 
and  Dublin  Literary  Gazette,  was  started  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Charles  Lever,  a  young  student  from  Trinity 
College,  whose  early  contributions  to  its  pages  hardly 
gave  promise  of  his  subsequent  greatness.  This  magazine 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  literary 
periodicals  which  issued  from  the  Dublin  press  about  this 

1  A  story  characteristic  of  Carleton  is  told  in  connection  with 
this  series.  Wakeman  was  the  publisher,  and  P.  D.  Hardy  the 
printer  of  the  work,  and  a  second  edition  being  called  for,  it  was 
printed  off  and  the  sheets  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  Hardy's  printing 
works  in  Cecilia  Street.  The  premises  caught  fire,  and  the  whole  of 
the  impression  was  destroyed.  This  accident  meant  a  loss  of 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  Wakeman,  who  was  consequently  in  a 
\  cry  disconsolate  mood  next  day  when  Carleton  walked  into  his 
office,  slapped  him  heartily  on  the  back,  and  said,  "  I  congratulate 
you,  my  boy."  "Congratulate  me?  Upon  what?"  ''On  your 
extraordinary  success  with  the  'Traits  and  Stories'  yesterday; 
your  fortune's  made."  "  Carleton,  I  have  lost  heavily,  and  it  is  not 
a  fit  subject  for  congratulation"  "Nonsense,  man!"  replied 
Carleton,  "get  another  edition  ready  at  once,  1  tell  you  and 
announce  that  the  first  edition  'has  gone  off  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour.'     I  repeat  that  your  fori"    e's  made." 
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time,  in  most  cases  to  enjoy  only  an  ephemeral  existence. 
Among  its  contributors  were  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,  and  others,  afterwards  eminent  in 
literature.  Carleton  wrote  for  the  new  magazine  several 
stories  and  sketches,  which  were  slight  in  plot,  but 
excellent  in  humour  and  pathos.  One  of  these,  entitled 
"  Landlord  and  ■  Tenant/'  is  a  first  draft  of  the  very 
beautiful  tale  which  is  now  known  to  readers  of  the 
"  Traits  and  Stories  "  as  "  Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Red 
Well."  In  this  draft,  and  not  in  the  amplified  and 
much  superior  version,  the  following — the  only  song  ever 
written  by  Carleton,  so  far  as  is  known — is  found  : — 

A    SIGH    FOR    KNOCKMANY. 

Take  proud  ambition,  take  thy  fill 

Of  pleasures  won  through  toil  or  crime  ; 
Go,  learning,  climb  thy  rugged  hill 

And  give  thy  name  to  future  time. 
Philosophy,  be  keen  to  see 

Whate'er  is  just,  or  false,  or  vain. 
Take  each  thy  meed,  but  oh  !  give  me 

To  range  my  mountain  glens  again. 

Pure  was  the  breeze  that  fanned  my  cheek 

As  o'er  Knockmany's  brow  I  went  ; 
When  every  lonely  dell  could  speak 

In  airy  music   vision-sent. 
False  *orld,  I  hate  thy  cares  and  thee. 

I  hate  the  treacherous  haunts  of  men  ; 
Give  back  my  early  heart  to  me, 

Give  back  to  me  my  mountain  glen. 

How  light  my  youthful  visions  shone, 

When  spanned  by  fancy's  radiant  form  ! 
But  now  her  glittering  bow  is  gone, 

And  leaves  me  but  the  cloud  and  storm  ; 
With  wasted  form,  and  cheek  all  pale — 

With  heart  long  seared  by  grief  and  pain  : 
Dunroe   I'll  seek  thy  native  gale, 

And  tread  my  mountain  glens  again. 
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Thy  breeze  once  more  may  fan  my  blood 

The  valleys  all  are  lovely  sti  1  ; 
And  I  may  stand  as  once  I  stood, 

In  lonely  musings  on  thy  hill. 
But  ah  !  the  spell  is  gone— no  art 

In  crowded  town,  or  native  plain, 
Can  teach  a  crushed  and  breaking  heart 

To  pipe  the  song  of  youth  again. 

Carleton's  best  poem,  the  ballad  of  thirty-six  stanzas 
known  as  "  Sir  Turlough,  or  the  Churchyard  Bride,"  also 
appeared  in  The  National  Magazine.  A  very  compe- 
tent critic/  writing  anonymously  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  (Feb.  1839),  thus  alludes  to  it:  "The 
'  Sir  Turlough  '  of  Carleton  is  perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful legendary  ballad  of  modern  times  ;  and  although 
his  reputation  rested  upon  this  ballad  alone,  the  author 
might  count  upon  that  lasting  fame  which  would  now 
be  so  readily  accorded  to  those  nameless  bards,  whose 
lays  will  move  our  tears  and  stir  our  hearts,  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  wrote  is  the  language 
of  living  men." 

During  Charles  Lever's  editorship  of  The  National 
Magazine,  the  Dublin  dovecots  were  much  fluttered  by 
the  praising  of  Shelley's  works  in  its  pages.2  Opinion 
was  still  in  so  elementary  a  condition,  that  to  discern  a 
great  poet  in  an  unorthodox  person  was  to  proclaim 
one's  own  heterodoxy  in  particular,  and  to  let  loose 
possible  floodgates  of  free-thought  in  general.  Pious 
"circles"  were  much  perturbed,  the  "religious 
world " — which  had  power  to  pull  down  the  circula- 
tion of  the  magazine — pronounced  against  such  un- 
godly generalization  in  destruction  as  the  severance 
of  a  man's  creed   from  his  cantos,  and  Charles  Lever 


1   Mr.  (now  Sir)  Theodore  Martin. 
a  See  Christian  Examiner  for  1831. 
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was  deposed.  The  editorial  chair  was  filled  by  a  pious 
bookseller,  one  Philip  Dixon  Hardy,  and  the  magazine 
entered  upon  its  second,  and  last,  year  of  existence,  with 
Carleton  still  as  a  contributor.  He  wrote  for  the 
purged  periodical,  in  183 1,  "Alley  Sheridan,  or  the 
Runaway  Marriage/'  "  The  Donagh,  or  the  Horse- 
stealers," and  "  Laying  a  Ghost,"  excellent  examples  of 
his  ability,  but  not  sufficient  to  vitalize  the  magazine, 
which  promptly  died  of  its  editor.  Many  years  later 
these  tales  were  republished,  with  others,  by  Hardy. 

In  1 83 1  Carleton  wrote  for  The  Christian  Examiner, 
"  The  History  of  a  Chimney  Sweep,"  "  The  Materialist," 
and  "  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  going  to  Maynooth." 
The  latter  tale,  over  the  signature  "  S.  M.,"  appeared 
in  the  numbers  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  The 
editor  abridged  the  story,  giving  as  his  reason  "  that  it 
was  necessary  to  complete  all  serial  contributions  with 
the  end  of  the  year,"  but  suggesting  that  the  author 
should  republish  it  in  its  complete  form.  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  Carleton  ceased  to  be  a  contributor  to 
The  Christian  Examiner  after  that  date,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  heartfelt  piety  and  fervent 
Catholicism  of  old  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  and  his 
admirable  wife  (faithful  portraits  of  Carleton's  parents) 
were  not  palatable  to  Caesar  Otway  or  to  his  readers.1 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  this  story  the  author's 
disposition  to  drop  the  blatant  Protestantism  which  he 
had  introduced  into  his  previous  prose  contributions 
with  one  exception.     At   the    beginning  of  the  story, 


1  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  The  Christian  Examiner  with 
which  Carleton  thus  closed  his  connection,  lasted  until  Feb.  1869, 
and  that  its  final  number  contains  an  obituary  notice  of  its 
greatest  contributor. 
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Dennis,  who  is,  of  course,  simply  a  reflection  of  Carleton, 
promises  to  be  an  example  of  the  evils  of  Popery 
admirably  adapted  for  Evangelical  purposes,  but  he 
afterwards  turns  out  an  entirely  different  character  from 
that  indicated  or  expected.  "  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy 
going  to  Maynooth "  contains  some  passages  of 
Carleton's  pathos  and  most  racy  humour,  and  remains 
a  favourite  among  the  "Traits  and  Stories." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine — Second  series  of  "  Traits  and 
Stories" — Crofton  Croker — William  Cooke  Taylor — Carlyle 
on  Taylor — "Resurrections  of  Barney  Bradley" — Isaac  Butt 
on  Carleton — '"Tales  of  Ireland" — Samuel  Ferguson — "The 
Pretty  Girl  of  Loch  Dan "  —  Tour  in  Wales  —  "  Jane 
Sinclair" — "  Fardorougha  " — "  Song  of  Sorrow" — Sir  T. 
Dick  Lander.  A 

In   1832  Carleton,  although  but  little  of  his  work  was 
published  within  that  year,  was  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  second  series  of "  Traits  and  Stories."     This 
was  called  for  by  the  pronounced  success   of  the  first. 
In  those  days  the  remuneration  of  authors  in  Ireland 
was  not  liberal,  and   readers  were  few.     Consequently, 
Carletonwas  obliged  toexert  himself  strenuously  to  main- 
tain his  increasing  family,  and  the  advent  of  a  new  Irish 
magazine  was  an  important  event  for  him.     In  January, 
1 833,  the  first  number  of  The  Dublin  University  Review 
and  Quarterly  Magazine  made  its  appearance.     It  con- 
tained the  famous  story  of  "  Neal  Malone,"  the  doughty 
little   tailor  who   was   always   bewailing   that   he  was 
"  blue-mowlded  for  want  of  a  batin'."     It  also  gave  a 
very  eulogistic  notice  of  the  first  series   of  "  Traits  and 
Stories."     The  second  or  April  number  of  the  Review 
contained  "The  Dream  of  a  Broken  Heart,"  which  is 
generally  considered  one  ofCarleton's  most  beautiful 
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productions.  Contemporaneously  with  the  Review 
(which  only  ran  into  a  few  numbers)  there  appeared 
The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Stanford1 
("  Anthony  Poplar"),  and  supported  by  nearly  all  the 
literary  talent  of  Dublin.  Carleton's  only  con- 
tribution, in  1833,  to  the  "University"  (as  it  was 
afterwards  called  when  its  popularity  had  received  the 
cachet  of  abbreviation)  was  "  The  Dead  Boxer." 

The  long-expected  new  series,  which  had  demanded 
almost  all  his  time  and  attention,  came  out  in  this  year  in 
three  volumes,  without  illustrations.  The  first  series  had 
displayed  indisputable  power,  but  the  second  is  much 
superior.  It  includes  "  The  Poor  Scholar,"  "  Tubber 
Derg,  or  the  Red  Well/'  "  The  Geography  of  an  Irish 
Oath,"  "Phelim  O'Toole's  Courtship,"  "Dennis 
O'Shaughnessy  going  to  Maynooth/'  and  "  Wildgoose 
Lodge."  It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  Carleton 
never  wrote  anything  equal  to  the  two  first  mentioned 
stories.  The  humour  of  the  others  (with  the  exception 
of  "  Wildgoose  Lodge,"  which  is  a  lurid  picture  of 
lawless  revenge  such  as  no  other  Irish  pen  has  ever 
drawn)  is  for  the  most  part  as  perfect  and  as  natural  as  is 
the  pathos  of  "  The  Poor  Scholar  "  and  "  Tubber  Derg," 
but  it  is  injured  by  a  frequent  touch  of  coarseness.  A 
general  but  mistaken  impression  prevails  that  Carleton 
himself  was  the  poor  scholar  whose  sufferings  are  so 
tenderly  told  in  this  pathetic  story.  That  he  never 
passed  through  the  experiences  he  describes  we  know 
on  the  testimony  of  his  autobiography.  True,  he  was 
often  in   deep  poverty  and  knew  not  where  to  lay  Ins 

1  Uncle    of    the    distinguished     composer,     Professor    Villiers 
Stanford. 
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head,  but  Jemmy  McEvoy  was  a  genuine  poor  scholar, 
and  Carleton  was  not.  In  the  autobiography,  Carleton 
has  given  the  true  name  of  the  original  Poor  Scholar — 
Dominick  Donnelly.  A  chorus  of  praise  of  the  work 
arose  from  the  leading  journals,  English  and  Irish  ;  the 
latter  objecting,  when  at  all,  to  the  ridicule  showered 
on  Catholic  priests,  which  is,  however,  less  frequent 
than  in  the  former  series.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Carleton  never  treated  the  priests  fairly.  They  have 
often  been  satirized,  and  the  faults  of  a  few  held  up  to 
scorn  as  those  of  the  many,  but  Carleton  is  consistently 
merciless.  The  humour  and  vivacity  of  his  descrip- 
tions in  general  save  them.  Some  of  the  touches 
are  delicious :  the  richness  of  humour  in  such  con- 
versations as  those  of  the  friar  and  the  priests  in 
tc  Shane  Fadh's  Wedding"  (to  take  an  illustration 
from  the  first  series,  where  most  offence  is  given),  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  Irish  writer.  Christopher 
North  (John  Wilson)  thus  describes  the  work  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine:  "It  is  truly,  intensely  Irish. 
The  whole  book  has  the  brogue — never  were  the  out- 
rageous whimsicalities  of  that  strange,  wild  imaginative 
people  so  characteristically  displayed  ;  nor,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  fun,  frolic  and  folly,  is  there  any  dearth 
of  poetry,  pathos  and  passion.  The  author's  a  jewel, 
and  shall  be  reviewed  in  the  next  number."  The 
promised  review  did  not  appearand  Carleton  was  much 
disappointed.  He  was  also  chagrined  when  Fraser's 
Magazine,  in  which  Crofton  Croker  had  offered  to 
review  the  book,  failed  to  fulfil  its  promise.  A  short 
and  eulogistic  notice  did  appear,  but  only  after  some 
delay,  owing  partly  to  Croker's  many  avocations,  and  also 
apparently  to  the  loss  of  the  review  copies  sent  directly 
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after  publication.    Croker  wrote  to  Carleton  concerning 
this  loss  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Admiralty,  16th  August,  1833. 

My  DEAR  Sir, — My  letter  in  reply  to  yours  of  the 
2 1st  of  June  thanked  you  for  a  presentation  copy  of  the 
second  series  ofthe  "Traits  and  Stories,"  which  I  had  not 
received,  but  concluded  was  at  my  office.  It  has  never 
come  to  hand,  and  as  this  appears  to  be  the  second 
failure,  I  write  to  apprise  you  of  the  circumstances. 
If  I  had  received  an  early  copy  I  should  certainly  have 
noticed  your  vols,  in  Fraser — I  fear  it  is  now  rather 
late,  but  you  will  find  in  the  next  number  a  short  notice 
in  the  way  of  apology,  which  I  hope  may  be  as 
serviceable  to  the  work  as  a  larger  and  more  formal 
one. 

Your  vols.,  however,  require  no  "tricks  of  the  trade" 
to  make  them  known  ;  so  long  as  powerful  and  faithful 
delineation  of  character,  and  graphic  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  can  recommend  a  work,  they  must  be 
sought  after.     They  are  an  Irish  classic. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  Crofton  Croker. 

In  a  later  letter,  Croker  said  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  a  third  edition  of  your  '  Traits  and  Stories '  is 
called  for,  and  I  hope  you  have  an  interest  therein — I 
mean  a  pecuniary  one.  .  .  .  Certainly  no  book  published 
within  my  memory  so  graphically  depicts  the  Irish 
people,  with  the  odd  mixture  of  fun,  folly,  and  deep 
pathos  of  which  their  character  is  made." 

A  letter,  which  is  undated,  but  was  evidently  written  at 
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this  time,  was  also  received  by  Carleton  from  Dr.  Wm. 
Cooke  Taylor,  an  able  writer  of  historical  works,  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Athenccum  and  other 
journals.1  Carleton  had  discovered  that  he  was  the 
author  of  a  very  friendly  notice  of  his  writings,  and  had 
written  to  thank  him  : — 

10,  University  Street, 

Gower  Street. 
MY  DEAR  Sir, — When  I  read  your  letter  the  Irish- 
man was  hot  within  me,  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hours,  I  feel  that  I  am  still  under  "  the  spell  of  the 
enchanter."  There  are  sensations  of  delight  so  very 
intense  as  to  be  almost  painful,  and  such  were  mine  when 
I  received  your  very  affectionate  letter.  I  am  glad  that 
it  came  subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  my  critical  duties, 
as  I  should  have  been  utterly  unable  for  the  perform- 
ance. I  rejoice  that  my  praise  was  bestowed  when  I 
had  only  learned  your  character  by  inference  from  your 
writings,  and  now  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
your  merits  by  a  more  direct  method,  I  feel  no  small 
pride  in  my  analytic  skill  for  having  discovered  that 
your  qualities  of  the  heart  more  than  rival  those  of 
the  head.  Junius  somewhere  says,  "  The  praise  will 
wear  well  that  has  been  dearly  earned/'  I  think  that 
no  better  proof  of  merit  could  be  given  than  the  anxiety 
of  Dilke,2  an  utter  stranger,  for  the  success  of  your 
works,  and  little  as  is  the  weight  that  can  be  given  to 
my  testimony,  it  was  at  least  that  of  a  witness  who  stood 
indifferent  as  sworn. 

1  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Youghal.  After  a  long  and 
successful  journalistic  and  literary  career  in  London,  he  received  a 
government  appointment  in  Dublin  for  his  services  to  the  Whigs. 

2  Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Athenceutn, 
and  author  of  "  Papers  by  a  Critic,"  etc. 
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Be  assured  that  Crofton  Croker  will  not  be  "  blue- 
mowlded  for  want  of  a  batin'."  I  know  the  little  mis- 
creant well,  and  have  before  exposed  his  trafficking 
with  other  mens  wares.  You  probably  knew  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  "  P'airy  Legends  "  was  composed  of 
contributions  from  various  hands,  and  especially  that 
Keightley1  was  the  author  of  all  the  notes.2  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  some  similar 
process  in  the  last  book  he  published.  I  find  in  my 
note-book  the  following  entries  : — 

"Dec.  2nd,  1830.— Read  MSS.  entitled  'My 
Village,'  offered  for  publication  through  Leckie,  a 
publisher  of  Dublin."  "Dec.  20th,  1830. —  Heard  from 
Whittaker  that  Croker  asked  him  to  publish  a  work 
called  '  My  Village,'  of  which  he  declared  himself  the 
author." 

Leckie  has  since  become  bankrupt,  else  I  should  en- 
deavour to  trace  out  the  facts.  As  to  the  other  yelpers 
of  whom  you  complain,  they  are  curs  whose  cry  you 
may  safely  disregard.  For  reasons  connected  with  his 
former  bankruptcy,  I  fear  that  Whittaker  could  not  at 
present  becomea  purchaser  of  your  MSS.,  but  I  will 
consult  Dilke  and  try  if  he  can  recommend  anybody 
else.  If  you  write  me  a  formal  letter  such  as  I  can  take 
with  me,  I  will  go  myself  to  all  the  leading  publishers 
and  see  what  can  be  done.  My  publisher  has  not  a  copy 
of  the  "  Civil  Wars  "  done  up,  but  I  will  send  one  at  an 


1  Thomas  Keightley,  author  of  "  Fairy  Mythology,"  etc.,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin. 

2  It  is  well  known  now  that  Maginn  did  some  of  the  stories  for 
Croker's"  Fairy  Legends"' ;  and  others  were,  it  is  said,  obtained  from 
Joseph  Humphries,  of  Cork.  Croker  also  endeavoured  to  get 
legends  from  Callanan,  the  Cork  poet,  but  failed,  as  the  latter  was 
at  the  time  collecting  them  for  publication  on  his  own  account. 
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early  opportunity.  I  now  enclose  a  copy  of  Keightley's 
"  Fairy  Mythology,"  in  which  I  have  speculated  as 
proprietor.  I  hope  you  will  deem  it  worthy  of  your 
acceptance.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  "  Legends,"  for 
Dilke  personally  requested  me  to  resign  my  claim  to 
that  which  I  reviewed,  and  as  Mr.  Dilke  is  quite  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  I  really  have  no  power  of  demanding  it. 
I  think  if  you  sent  a  copy  to  T.  Moore,  that  you  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  notice  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — 
direct  to  him,  care  of  Power,  musical  publisher,  Strand- 
Though  I  fear  for  the  future  of  the  University  Review,  I 
shall  gladly  give  it  all  the  aid  in  my  power  gratuitously, 
though  I  have  never  to  my  knowledge  seen  its  editor- 
You  will  see  in  the  Atke?i(Bum,  of  this  day,  honourable 
mention  of  "  Neal  Malone,"  for  which  notice  you  are 
indebted  to  the  editor  himself,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  note  : — 

"  My  dear  T., — I  have  added  to  your  little  notice  an 
extract  from  '  Neal  Malone '  and  a  word  or  two  for  its 
author — he  always  writes  from  the  heart." 

I  think  it  would  serve  your  book  if  you  were  to 
send  a  few  similar  sketches  to  the  Athentzum.  .  .  .  and 
any  tale  inserted  in  the  journal  would  be  an  efficacious 
advertisement.  The  payment  is  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
per  page  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establish, 
ing  a  connection  and  making  your  name  better  known 
in  the  literary  world  that  I  would  recommend  this 
plan.  .  .   ." 

For  the  sake  of  fun,  do  not  forget  to  send  the  Poteen 
directed  as  you  originally  designed,  "  To  the  reverence 
and  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Athenceum."  There  is  a 
dispute  between  Dilke  and  me  on  the  relative  merits  of 
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Scotch  and  Irish  whisky,  which  your  bottle  shall  decide. 
I  hope  to  visit  Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  hope  also  to  try  the  strength  of  your 
whisky  punch  in  your  own  house.  A  printer's  devil 
summons  me  away. 

Believe  me, 

Ever  affectionately  and  sincerely, 
Your  warm  admirer, 

W.  C.  Taylor. 

In  a  second  letter,  written  about  the  same  date, 
Dr.  Taylor  said  : — 

"  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  your  work — 
will  you  make  any  changes  in  the  new  edition  so 
as  to  afford  room  for  another  notice  ?  .  .  .  I  sincerely 
wish  that  you  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  ex- 
citement respecting  Ireland,  and  give  us  another  picture 
of  its  state.  I  stand  now  alone  among  my  country- 
men— they  have  all  turned  either  Tories  or  Radicals, 
but  I  abide  in  my  Whiggism." 

Cooke  Taylor  was,  as  has  been  said,  an  able  writer* 
and  well  acquainted  with  Irish  history,  but  he  was  a 
strong  partisan,  and  did  not  relish  truth  if  it  did  not 
assist  him  to  conclusions  favourable  to  his  party.  He 
wrote  "The  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,"  and  other  works  ; 
and  he  translated  Gustave  De  Beaumont's  "  L'Irlande 
politique,  sociale  et  religieuse,"  in  a  manner  which  reflects 
some  discredit  upon  him,  for  he  not  only  omitted  the 
passages  he  did  not  agree  with,  but  actually  introduced 
into  the  text  opinions  which  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
are  quite  inconsistent  with  De  Beaumont's  views.  In 
the  seventh    French  edition   of  his  work,  De  Beaumont 
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protests    against    this    mutilation    and    misrepresenta- 
tion.1 

In  1834,  two  of  Carleton's  least  known,  but  cleverest 
short  stories  adorned  the  pages  of  the  University  Maga- 
zine. One  was  a  very  comic  tale,  entitled,  "The 
Resurrection  of  Barney  Bradley,"  the  other  a  pathetic 
narrative,  "  Lha  Dhu,  or  the  Dark  Day."  Barney 
Bradley  is  one  of  Carleton's  drollest  personages  ;  he  is 
worthy  to  rank  with  Darby  More,  Neal  M alone,  or  any 
other  of  the  humorous  originals  of  "  Traits  and  Stories," 
and  he  was  welcomed  as  a  relief  to  the  darker  shades  of 
Irish  life  upon  which  Carleton  was  wont  to  dwell. 
Barney,  like  Neal  Malone  and  Billy  Cormick,  the  tailor 
in  "  Shane  Fadh's  Wedding,"  is  fond  of  fighting — and 
having  been  "  kilt,"  an  inquest  is  held  upon  him,  which 
is  speedily  turned  into  an  inquest  upon  the  coroner,  who 
has  aroused  the  ire  of  the  supposed  corpse.  It  is  broad 
but  irresistible  farce.  The  appearance  of  "Lha  Dhu" 
evoked  the  following  letter  from  a  student  at  Trinity 
College  who  afterwards  became  a  firm  friend  of  Carleton, 
and  was  ultimately  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment : — 

12,  Trinity  College, 
Sept.  24th,  1834. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — You  will   be    perhaps  surprised    to 
receive  this   from   me,  but  I   really  cannot  avoid  doing 

1  Carlyle  met  Cooke  Taylor  when  he  was  in  Ireland  in  1849,  and 
was  unfavourably  impressed  by  him.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  of  his  description  :  "  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor 
is  announced,  a  snuffy,  babbling,  baddish  fellow,  whom  I  had  not 
wished  at  all  specially  tr>  see — strange  dialect  of  this  man,  a 
Youghal  native,  London  had  little  altered  that  ;  immense  lazy 
gurgling  about  the  throat  and  palate  regions  ;  speech  coming  out  at 
last  not  so  much  in  distinct  pieces  and  vocables,  as  in  continuous 
condition,  semi-masticated  speech." 
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what  I  almost  feel  a  duty — returning  you  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  tale  which  you  sent  to  the  last  number  of  the 
magazine.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you 
will  set  any  value  upon  my  good  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  "  Lha  Dhu  "  is  almost  the  most  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  touching  tale  that  I  have  ever 
read.  I  do  not  use  the  language  of  flattery  when  I  say> 
and  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  been 
affected  so  much  as  in  reading  it.  Excuse  this  perhaps 
intrusive  expression  of  admiration,  which  is  at  least 
sincere,  and  accept  my  warmest  and  best  thanks  for  the 
improvement  and  devotional  feeling  which  I  individually 
derived  from  its  perusal,  and  for  the  good  which  I  am 
sure  such  a  tale  will  do  the  magazine. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Isaac  Butt. 

Butt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazine  and 
for  a  time  its  editor.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
Carleton's  powers,  and,  so  long  as  he  was  connected  with 
the  periodical,  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  mainstays.  But 
Carleton  was  not  a  methodical  writer.  He  did  not  map 
out  his  hours  of  writing.  He  wrote  not  as  a  duty,  but 
just  when  he  felt  impelled  to  write,  and  especially  when 
he  was  in  need  of  money.  Unless  claims  were  too 
pressing  at  the  moment,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable 
remittance  was  sure  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  work, 
and  consequently, Carleton,  who,  with  more  perseverance 
care  and  capacity  for  business,  might  have  made  a  large 
fortune,  was  always  a  needy  man.  In  January,  1833, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  public  movement  to  raise 
a  fund  for  John  Banim,  who  was  then  in  feeble  health  and 
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pecuniary  straits.  In  matters  of  this  kind  Carleton 
was  never  found  wanting ;  so  long  as  he  had  money 
he  did  not  spare  it  in  the  support  of  any  deserving 
object.  His  generous  acts,  however,  are  unhappily  less 
familiar  to  his  countrymen  than  his  unfortunate 
failings. 

Carleton's  name  was  now  well  known  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  America,  and  his  numerous 
influential  friends  were  not  found  exclusively  among 
Protestants.  But  the  publication,  in  1834,  of  "Tales  of 
Ireland  "  deeply  offended  some  of  his  Catholic  well- 
wishers,  and  the  charges  of  intolerance  and  rank 
bigotry  brought  against  the  work  are  amply  justified. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Carleton  allowed  these 
feeble  and  illiberal  stories — his  weakest  and  worst — to  be 
collected  from  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  had  no  power  in  the  matter. 
He  certainly  never  knew  how  to  make  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  his  publishers,  and  the  republication  may 
have  been  as  much  due  to  his  carelessness  as  to  his 
publishers'  greed.  In  this  volume,  which  had  a  few 
etchings  by  W.  H.  Brooke,  we  have  once  more  "  The 
Priest's  Funeral,"  "  The  Death  of  a  Devotee,"  "  The 
Brothers,"  "  Lachlin  Murray  and  the  Blessed  Candle," 
and  "  The  Illicit  Distiller."  "  Neal  Malone/'  and  "  The 
Dream  of  a  Broken  Heart,"  alone  redeem  the  volume 
from  absolute  worthlessness.  That  the  book  was  not  a 
success  is  not  surprising.  Carleton's  friends  reproached 
him  with  going  too  far  in  his  Protestant  zeal,  and  made 
him  aware  that  his  writings  were  not  a  fitting  medium 
for  the  inculcation  of  the  opinions  of  the  extreme 
Evangelicals  with  whom  he  had  connected  himself. 
That  Carleton  defended  his  position  with  characteristic 
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vigour  may  be  assumed  ;    nevertheless  he  bore  these 
remonstrances  in  mind. 

Among  his  acquaintances  at  this  time  were  several 
young  literary  men  in  Dublin,  with  whom  he  often 
went  on  long  excursions  in  Co.  Dublin  and  Wicklow- 
One  of  his  closest  friends  was  Samuel  Ferguson,  a 
barrister,  already  distinguished  as  a  poet,  and  who  was 
afterwards  to  become  a  leading  poetical  contributor  to 
Blackwood: 's  and  the  University  Magazine,  and  in  our 
own  day  to  be  universally  accepted  as  one  of  Ireland's 
greatest  poets.  Carleton  went  with  Ferguson  on  a 
walking  tour  in  Co.  Wicklow,  and  in  his  "  Pretty  Girl 
of  Loch  Dan,"  the  latter  commemorates  an  incident  of 
the  excursion. 


The  shades  of  eve  had  crossed  the  glen 
That  frowns  o'er  infant  Avonmore, 

When,  nigh  Loch  Dan,  two  weary  men, 
We  stopped  before  a  cottage  door. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  my  comrade  cries, 
And  rattles  on  the  raised  latch-pin  ; 

"  God  save  you  kindly,"  quick  replies 
A  clear  sweet  voice,  and  asks  us  in. 

We  enter  ;  from  the  wheel  she  starts, 
A  rosy  girl  with  soft  black  eyes  ; 

Her  fluttering  court'sy  takes  our  hearts, 
Her  blushing  grace  and  pleased  surprise. 


She  brought  us  in  a  beechen  bowl 

Sweet  milk  that  smacked  of  mountain  thyme, 
Oat  cake,  and  such  a  yellow  roll 

Of  butier — it  gilds  all  my  ryhme  ! 

And,  while  we  ate  the  grateful  food 
(With  weary  limbs  on  bench  reclined) 

Considerate  and  discreet,  she  stood 
Apart,  and  listened  to  the  wind. 
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Kind  wishes  both  our  souls  engaged, 

From  breast  to  breast  spontaneous  ran 

The  mutual  thought — we  stood  and  pledged 

The  Modest  Rose  above  Loch  Dan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  like  sweet  April's  dawn  appears 

Her  modest  face — I  see  it  yet — 
And  though  I  lived  a  hundred  years, 

Methinks  I  never  could  forget 

The  pleasure  that,  despite  her  heart, 
Fills  all  her  downcast  eyes  with  light ; 

The  lips  reluctantly  apart. 

The  white  teeth  struggling  into  sight  ; 

The  dimples  eddying  o'er  her  cheek, 

The  rosy  cheek  that  won't  be  still ; 
Oh  !  who  could  blame  what  flatterers  speak, 

Did  smiles  like  this  reward  their  skill  ? 

For  such  another  smile,  I  vow, 
Though  loudly  beats  the  midnight  rain, 

I'd  take  the  mountain-side  e'en  now, 
And  walk  to  Luggelaw  again  ! 

The  two  friends  afterwards  '  went  on  another  excur- 
tion,  this  time  through  North  Wales.  Carleton  was 
"dear  Willy"  and  Ferguson  "dear  Sam"  in  the 
letters  that  passed  between  them,  but  unfortunately 
only  a  couple  of  trifling  epistles  have  been  preserved. 
There  remains,  however,  a  piece  of  doggerel  by  Ferguson, 
dashed  off  after  this  Welsh  tour,  and  a  verse  or  two  of 
this  may  be  quoted,  with  the  premise  that  Ferguson 
was  Carleton's  junior  by  several  years.  Carleton  was 
even  at  this  time  very  fond  of  his  "  drop,"  and  the 
rhyme  is  chiefly  a  recital  of  some  of  his  exploits  in 
drinking,  eating,  and  story-telling. 

The  Author  full  of  stories  was, 
His  mind  was  stocked  with  lore, 

He  could  tell  wondrous  bouncers 
'Bout  things  ne'er  seen  before  ; 

1  In  or  about  1836. 
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He  was  like  many  of  his  sort, 

W  ho  have  a  well  stored  mind 
With  what  they  never  saw  or  heard 

All  to  amuse  mankind. 

When  he  came  to  the  Menai  Bridge 

Thrown  over  Menai  Strait, 
He  thought  the  subject  was  too  good 

On  it  not  to  dilate. 
Although  he'd  ne'er  been  there  before, 

Nor  knew  aught  how  'twas  done, 
Yet  he  swore  the  chains  were  blown  across 

The  Strait  out  of  a  bomb. 

Carleton's  holiday  was  so  beneficial  that — 

When  he  arrived  at  home, 

A  stranger  he  appeared, 
The  living  he  had  got  abroad 

His  long  gaunt  frame  so  cheered, 
That  many  friends  who  knew  him  well 

Before  he  went  to  Wales, 
Seemed  now  quite  unacquainted 

With  the  Author  of  the  "  Tales." 

In  1836,  Carleton's  "Jane  Sinclair,  or  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale,"  appeared  in  the  University  Magazine,  and 
was  afterwards  republished  in  book  form.  This  is  a 
melancholy  story,  overcharged  with  sentiment,  but  with 
many  truthful  touches.  It  cannot  be  classed  with  his 
completely  successful  works,  although  many  readers 
have  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  lovers.  The  pathos  is 
not  in  Carleton's  best  manner,  and  appears  to  be  forced  ; 
and  the  story,  which  is  of  the  order  of  sentimental 
literature  of  fifty  years  ago,  would  not  appeal  to  the 
taste  of  the  present-day  public.  It  is  a  story  of  middle- 
class  life,  and  Carleton  was  not  happy  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  that  class  of  society,  of  which  he  really  knew 
little.  He  is  never  thoroughly  at  home  except  among 
Irish  peasants — he  understands  every  turn  of  their 
speech,  every  phase  of  their  intellect,  every  emotion  of 
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their  heart,  and  there  he  never  gets  out  of  his  depth. 
One  feels  that  he  only  guesses  at  the  characteristics  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  among  the  peasantry  he 
is  unhesitatingly  sure.  He  was  one  of  themselves,  in 
short,  and  he  looked  at  everything  from  a  peasant's 
point  of  view.1 

His  friends  had  often  told  him  that  he  was  un- 
surpassed as  a  delineator  of  character,  as  a  writer 
of  sketches  without  any  particular  beginning  or  end,  as 
a  painter  of  scenery,  and  as  a  narrator  of  a  stirring 
event ;  but  they  also  told  him  that  he  was  not  fitted 
for  the  longer  story,  for  the  well-constructed  novel,  for 
the  development  of  a  plot.  He  ought  to  confine 
himself,  they  said,  to  sketches  and  "traits.'  He  could 
not  combine  his  knowledge  of  character,  his  talent  in 
description,  his  mastery  of  the  native  idiom,  with  a 
well-constructed  plot  revolving  around  a  central  figure 
or  figures.  Carleton,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
himself  capable  of  writing  fiction  in  any  and  every  style, 
though  he  admitted  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  in 
scenes    rather   than     in    narratives.       He    accordingly 

1  There  is  an  anonymous  sketch  in  the  numbers  of  the  University 
Magazine  for  January  and  April  1837,  which  bears  marks  of  Carle- 
ton's  authorship.  It  is  entitled  "Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Black- 
thorn McFlail,  late  Parish  Priest  of  Baliymacwhackem."  If  this 
really  was  written  by  Carleton,  it  is  a  forecast  of  his  "  Valentine 
McClutch;  V  In  which  the  characters  are  mostly  ticketed  with  comic 
names.  Ihere  are  Kippeen  McFlail,  McFun,  McFlewother,  the 
McFlummeries,  McFud,  O'Sleeveens,  Brian  Boroo  McSart,  and 
so  on.  Carleton  signed  almost  all  his  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine,  but  if  the  story  be  not  written  by  him,  "  Black- 
thorn McFlail  "  is  a  good  imitation  of  his  style. 

In  this  year  (1837)  a  German  translation  of  his  ''Traits  and 
Stories "  was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  three  volumes  ("  W.  Carle- 
ton's  Skizzen  und  Erzahlungen  aus  dem  Leben  des  irischen  Land- 
volks,  aus  demEnglischen  von  H.  Roberts,  mit  einem  Vorwort  von 
K.  Jiirgens.  3  bde,  8vo."J. 
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accepted  the  implied  challenge,  and  set  to  work  on  a 
real  novel.  In  1837  the  opening  chapters  of  "Far- 
dorougha the  Miser,  or  the  Convicts  of  Lisnamona," 
appeared  in  the  University  Magazine,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  Carleton  could  write  a  novel,  and 
a  powerful  one.  The  chief  figure,  that  of  the  miser, 
is  overdrawn,  and  there  is  too  much  shedding  of  tears  on 
any  and  every  provocation,  no  matter  how  slight  ;  but 
the  struggles  of  Fardorougha  O'Donovan  between  his 
parental  love  and  his  greed  for  money  are  finely  sug- 
gested, and  some  of  the  scenes  are  deeply  and  tragically 
pathetic.  The  miser's  wife  is  also  an  admirable  creation 
of  the  greatest  delineator  of  female  character  amongst 
Irish  writers.  Honor  O'Donovan  is  only  one  of  many 
heroic  and  pious  women  who  are  drawn  in  Carleton's 
pages  as  to  the  very  life. 

The  AtJien<zum,  reviewing  the  work,  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  Carleton's  miser  and  Pere  Grandet  in 
Balzac's  fine  story  of  "  Eugenie  Grandet/'  and  gave  it 
in  favour  of  Carleton's  on  the  score  of  its  stronger  re- 
semblance  to  reality.  The  writer  says,  however  :  "  Mr. 
Carleton's  fault  is  a  tendency  to  prolong  scenes  of  dis- 
tress and  emotion  ;  not  one  single  tear  or  sigh  or  parting 
look  is  spared  us,  and  the  result  is  an  occasional 
monotony,  which  it  would  cost  him  but  a  very  few 
pen-strokes  to  avoid."  "  Fardorougha  "  appeared  in  the 
University  Magazine  for  1838,  and  was  published  in  a 
volume  in  1839.  The  work  met  with  instant  favour, 
and  to  this  day  is  ranked  by  his  admirers  among 
Carleton's  foremost  contributions  to  literature.  It 
would  be  brought  nearer  perfection  by  the  few  pen- 
strokes  to  which  the  Athenccum  referred,  and  such  a 
revision  would  ensure  its  immortality. 

D  2 
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Upon  the  publication  of  "  Fardorougha,"  Carleton 
had  an  unpleasant  controversy  with  a  certain  Miss 
Anne  Jane  Magrath, l  who  dramatized  the  novel  without 
his  consent.  The  play  ran  for  some  time  at  one  of  the 
lesser  Dublin  theatres.  Even  at  that  time  Carleton  had 
a  notion  of  writing  for  the  stage,  and  would  probably 
have  attempted  an  adaptation  of  his  own  novel. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  drama,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  wrote  at  least  one  play.  In  1837  he 
expressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  Scotch 
novelist,  his  wish  to  dramatize  that  writer's  "  Rival 
Lairds  of  Strathspey,"  and  received  cordial  encourage- 
ment from  the  author,  but  he  did  not  persevere  in  the 
matter.     Lauder  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

The  Grange  House,  Edinburgh. 

Aug.  23rd,  1837. 

My  DEAR  SIR, — Although  much  hurried  at  the 
present  moment,  and  without  leisure  to  write  as  fully  as  I 
could  wish,  I  cannot  delay  one  hour  in  returning  you  my 
best  thanks  for  your  kind  and  much  too  flattering  letter 
of  the  19th,  only  now  received.  To  find  my  little  work 
so  approved  of  by  a  gentleman  of  your  literary  eminence 
is  not  only  very  gratifying  to  me,  but  it  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  me  to  attempt  something  farther  of  the 
same  sort.  Your  classification  of  legends  is  peculiarly 
happy  and  extremely  correct.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
received  it,  and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  your  fulfilling  your  promise  of  soon  writing 
again  at  more  length. 

"  Before  concluding,  I  beg  to  express  my  delight  at 

1  Authoress  of  various  poems — "Blossoms  of  Genius,"  Dublin, 
1834  ;  and  "  A  Changed  heart,"  Dublin,  1840. 
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being  informed  that  'you  have  a  strong  desire  to 
dramatize  "The  Rival  Lairds  of  Strathspey.  '"  I  can 
only  say  that  your  doing  so  would  make  me  a  very 
proud  man.  Hoping  that  you  may  not  be  led  to 
abandon  this  idea, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Thos.  Dick  Lauder- 

In  the  University  Magazine  for  1838  there  is  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Death  of  King  Lewry,  a  legend  of 
Tyrone,"  which  looks  like  Carleton's  work.  The  only 
acknowledged  poem  of  Carleton's  in  the  periodical  is  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  an  article  called  "  Irish 
Storyists — Lover  and  Carleton." 

A  SONG  OF  SORROW. 

Why  will  ye  crowd  upon  me  thus,  ye  visions  of  the  past  ? 
Or,  why  is  this  lone  heart  of  mine  so  mournfully  o'ercast  ? 
Why  by  your  mocking  beauty  is  my  bruised  spirit  crossed  ? 
Your  fleeting  light  of  happiness  but  shows  me  what  I've  lost  ! 

Ye  sunny  hills,  and  mountains  dark,  and  precipices  wild  — 
Ye  rivers,  on  whose  margin  green  I've  sported  when  a  child — 
Why  do  my  slumbers  teem  with  you,  in  all  your  varied  forms, 
As  I  have  known  you  long  ago  in  sunshine  and  in  storms  ? 

How  light,  how  full  of  youth  and  life  was  I,  your  p'aymate,  then  ! 
My  heart  was  fresh,  my  soul  was  pure,  I  had  not  mixed  with  men  ; 
My  eye  was  then  unclouded,  my  brow  serene  and  fair — 
I  knew  no  guile,  I  felt  no  pain,  I  feared  no  future  care. 

What  am  1  now  ?     Ye  parted  friends,  from  me  so  long  estranged, 
How  is  your  early  idol  and  his  youthful  glory  changed  ! 
The  joy  of  bright  and  buoyant  years  has  left  his  laughing  brow, 
And  grief,  and  pain,  and  goomy  thoughts,  sit  brooding  on  it  now. 
The  boy  you   loved,  whose  favoured   haunts   you  yet   with  tears 

survey, 
The  morning  star  of  all  your  hopes— of  hopes  long  passed  away  — 
Is  glad  to  fly  from  sorrows  which  he  struggles  with  in  vain, 
And  tries  to  live  his  eariy  life  and  peaceful  days  again. 
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Why  in  my  native  g^ns  did  I  pursue  those  flashing  gleams 

(  >f  rapid  thought  and  visions  high  that  lit  my  early  dreams  ? 

Why  did  the  bow  of  youthful  hope,  so  radiant  and  so  free, 

Pass  like  a  thought,  and  leave  behind,  the  cloud  and  storm  to  me  ? 

Oh,  that  those  glowing  impulses,  that  touched  me  when  I  stood 
Wrapped  in  the  charm  of  twi  ight  gloom  or  mountain  solitude, 
Mad  not  been  poured  upon  my  heart,  nor  raised  my  kinlding  eye 
In  rapture  to  the  cloudless  blue  or  tempests  of  the  sky  1 

1  [ad  I,  all  free  and  sorrowless  among  my  native  hills, 

1'our'd  strains  as  rude  and  artless  as  the  gushing  of  their  rills, 

I  might  have  tasted  peace  at   least,  nor  been  the   world's  poor 

slave. 
For  that  short  fame  whose  cheerless  ray  but  lights  me  to  my  grave. 

In  a  letter  written  by  a  lady  who  afterwards  became 
known  as  a  fearless  national  poetess,  there  is  an  elaborate 
eulogy  of  "  Fardorougha."  The  author  is  compared  to 
Dante  in  the  power  of  describing  intensity  of  sorrow  and 
gloom,  and  the  writer  goes  on  : — 

"I    know  of   no  novelist   living,  English,   French,    or 
German,  your  equal  in  that.     It   is  in   incident,  in  con- 
triving, in  form  they  are  eminent  ;    we  read   them  for 
the    story   or   the   style,  but    you   are    so    beyond    all 
this,  and    yet   I    cannot  describe   why,  only   I    feel    it. 
There     were     passages,     thoughts,    simple    words    of 
yours  at  which  I  closed  my  hands  over   my  eyes  and 
the    tears    fell    through    my    fingers    till     I     was    too 
blind  to  read  more — that  parting  scene  in  prison,  for 
instance,   and    that    holy   spirit-like    character    of    the 
mother  throughout.     One    feels    elevated,    spiritualized 
after  reading    it.     This,  too,  I  reverence  so  much,  that 
the  whole  power  of  your  genius  is  bent  to  produce  this 
elevating  effect,  as  it   does.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
spiritually  better,  nobler,  higher,  after  reading  it.     You 
give   a  meaning  to  the  Irish   character  which  no  other 
writer  has  done,  and  one  sees  how  their  acts  flow  natur- 
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ally  from  the  mixture  of  poetry,  religion,  and  wild 
passions  of  which  they  are  composed.  Their  crimes 
even  become  quite  comprehensible,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nogher's  offeringto  revenge  Connor.  You  have  brought 
back  all  my  love  for  that  strange  Irish  race,  so  truly 
Oriental  in  all  its  passions  and  instincts.  Above  all,  I 
have  given  back  my  love  to  Ireland  because  I  am  proud 
to  own  you  as  a  countryman,  and  you  are  enough  to  re- 
deem all,  and  more  than  all,  our  faults  and  follies.  It  is 
singular  how  much  of  the  indefinable  power  and  depth 
of  pathos  so  striking  in  you  should  be  found  also  in 
Banim  and  Griffin.  There  is  a  kindred  spirit  visible  in 
your  women,  from  some  peculiarity  in  your  Irish 
natures — for  the  English  novelists  are  all  without  it — but 
you  reign  highest  over  the  three.  They  are  to  you 
what  Schille;  was  to  Shakespeare.  How  beautiful,  too, 
is  the  Irish  idiom,  so  full  of  natural  pathos  !  The 
lamentations  of  Honor  Donovan  are  like  those  of  a 
Hebrew  mother. 

"  I  recognized  some  traces  of  your  own  life  in  the  early 
part,  and  the  three  years'  silent  gazing  of  unspoken  love. 
Butyouhave  forgotten  me,  and  will  not  come  ever  again, 
I  suppose,  to  finish  the  tale.  That  mighty  Temple  of 
your  brows,  has  it  no  little  niche  for  a  thought  of  me  in 
it  ?  .  .  . 

"May  I  say, 

"  Your  friend, 

"  F E " 
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"Chroniclesof  Ballymacruiskeen" — James  McCullagh  —John  Banim 
— O'Connell  -  Carleton  and  Walter  Scott — Irish  Penny  Journal 
— Caileton  on  Antiquarianism  — Domestic  fee  ings — John 
Car'eton — Carleton  as  a  dramatist  — "  The  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale" — "Barney  Branagan" — Mrs.  Callan— Portrait  by  Charles 
Grey — "  Traits  and  Stories  "  illustrated — Henry  MacManus— 
'"Phiz" — The  Nation  -Carleton  a  contributor — Veering  round 
— Death  of  Banim — Car  eton's  application  for  pension  refused 
— Carleton  on  Banim — Attack  on  Lever — Letters  from  home. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  Carleton's  greatest 
productiveness,  but  find  it  marked  by  the  waywardness 
that  characterized  him  on  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  side.  He  was  industrious  by  fits  and  starts,  not 
steadily,  and  did  not  possess  that  attribute  of  genius 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  its  entity,  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  work  of  the  hour,  he  would  plan  other 
work,  pile  up  ideas  which  came  to  him  with  wonderful 
facility,  and  act  as  though  these  had  actually  taken 
form. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  "  Far- 
dorougha,"  Carleton  had  announced  the  forthcoming 
issue  in  monthly  numbers  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  Bally- 
macruiskeen," and  the  intimation  naturally  attracted 
attention  and  aroused  interest,  especially  as  the  power 
and  originality  of  his  first  novel  had  made  an  immediate 
impression.     There  was  no  news  of  the  "  Chronicles.' 
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He  was  asked  about  the  promised  work  ;  when  was  it 
to  appear,  and  of  what  nature  was  it  ?  Not  a  line  of  it 
was  written  ;  but  probably  this  fact  was  not  suspected 
by  his  questioners  ;  the  "ways"  of  the  novelist  who  had 
just  made  his  debut  were  as  yet  unknown  to  publishers 
and  the  public.  The  "  manana  "  of  the  Spaniards  is  sur- 
passed by  the  Arab  phrase  ;  those  wise  folks  say  "the 
day  after  to-morrow."  Carleton  was  of  the  Arab  way 
of  thinking,  and  bound  by  no  vulgar  ties  of  time. 

The  "Chronicles  of  Ballymacruiskeen"  never  ap- 
peared ;  the  promise  of  them  ceased  to  be  remembered. 
Ten  years  later  Carleton  again  talked  of  the  work,  but 
it  lies  in  the  limbo  of  the  unfulfilled. 

He  had  dedicated  "  Fardorougha  "  to  his  friend  James 
McCullagh,  the  famous  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Trinity  College.  The  untimely  death  of  Professor 
McCullagh,  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  affected  Carleton  profoundly.  His 
nature  was  emotional,  his  feelings  were  highly  sensitive, 
and  to  him  the  loss  of  friends  was  a  real,  not  conven- 
tional, affliction.  No  writer  has  conveyed  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  bereavement  with  more  absolute  truth  than 
he. 

His  sympathies  were  readily  awakened.  In  1833  he- 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
fund  to  help  John  Banim.  In  1837  he  wrote  to  Michael 
Banim,  sympathizing  with  his  brother  in  his  sufferings, 
and  revealing  something  of  his  own  troubles. 

John  Banim  replied  as  follows  :  — 

Kilkenny,  June  25th,  1837. 
MY   DEAR   SIR, — My  brother  has  handed  me  a  very 
generously  written  note  addressed,  5th  January,  to  him 
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on  a  late  occasion  in  Dublin.  I  am  very  thankful  for 
it.  The  statement  of  your  own  affairs  which  it  contains 
pains  me  much,  however,  because  I  felt  it  must  have 
pained  you  to  make  it,  and  also  because  it  did  not 
represent  you  as  happy  as  1  could  wish  you  to  be,  and 
as  I  believe  you  deserve  to  be.  And  indeed  you  were 
not  at  all  called  on  to  enter  into  it,  nay,  to  utter  one 
word,  or  shape  one  simple  letter  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing me  of  your  good  wishes,  as  an  honourable 
Irishman,  as  well  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  unkindly 
soil  of  literature,  for  had  I  no  other  grounds  to  form  an 
opinion  of  you  upon,  they  were  amply  supplied  by  you 
upon  my  arrival  in  Dublin  from  France. 

Again  accept  my  thanks,  with  my  hopes  that  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you  your  temporary  gene  shall  have 
quite  passed  away. 

How  I  wish  you  would  throw  care  to  the  winds  for  a 
few  days,  and  run  down  to  see  me  here  in  my  nook,  and 
let  us  have  a  drawn  battle  about  King  Dan,  and  drink 
long  life  to  our  young  friend — besides  saying  and  doing 
many  other  pleasant  things.  Do  oblige  and  gratify  me 
if  you  can  by  a  call,  which  shall  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  make  your  better  acquaint- 
ance, and  believe  me  meantime,  my  dear  sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 
John  Banim. 

The  allusion  to  "  King  Dan  "  is,  of  course,  to  O'Connell, 
whom  Carleton  did  not  personally  dislike,  though  he 
frequently  denounced  the  Repeal  movement.  O'Connell 
had  a  considerable  admiration  for  Carleton's  writings, 
and  once  called  him  "  The  Walter  Scctt  of  Ireland.'' 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Carleton  had    in   his   earlier 
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years  a  very  remarkable  facial  resemblance  to  Scott, 
and  in  several  respects  their  genius  was  akin.  Carleton 
was  very  proud  of  his  physical  likeness  to  the  great 
novelist,  and  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  when  it 
was  pointed  out.1 

While  the  Repeal  movement  was  at  its  height 
Carleton  took  several  opportunities  of  making  drastic 
references  to  agitators  in  his  novels.  His  necessities, 
we  may  charitably  suppose,  were  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
cesses of  language  ;  moreover,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  he 
had  begun  to  cast  around  for  a  literary  pension,  and  he 
resented  what  he  considered  the  national  neglect  of  him. 
He  forgot  that  he  had  written  passages  which  would 
have  to  be  expunged  before  the  works  in  which  they 
occur  would  be  welcome  to  Irish  hearts  and  homes. 
But  his  worst  errors  in  this  respect  were  committed  at  a 
later  date. 

In  1840  The  Irish  Penny  Journal  was  started,  and 
Carleton  wrote  some  admirable  sketches  for  it,  including 
his  "  Buckramback,"  "  Mickey  McRory,"  and  other 
pen-portraits  of  the  rural  types  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  from  childhood.  In  1841  the  journal  ceased 
to  live.  Among  its  contributors  were  Petrie,  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  and  other  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  more 
than  local  fame.  It  was  an  admirable  periodical,  but 
too  much  of  its  space  was  allotted  to  antiquarian  lore  for 
the  popular  taste.  With  Petrie,  Carleton  became  very 
friendly — but  he  was  the  only  antiquarian  whom  he 
could  tolerate;  for  the  average  specimen  of  the  fraternity 
he  had  nothing  but  ridicule.     He  knew  but  little  of  Irish 

1  "  Those  who  have  seen  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  William  Carleton 
will  agree  with  me,  that  in  stature,  make,  features,  and  (above  all) 
the  peculiar  loftiness  of  brow,  there  is  a  strong  personal  resem- 
blance."    R.  S.  Mackenzie's  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 
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or  other  history,  and  nothing  at  all  of  antiquities.  In 
an  unpublished  sketch  entitled  "  The  Dream  of  an 
Antiquarian,"  he  has  hit  off  rather  happily  some  of  the 
foibles  and  fads  of  the  devotees  of  the  Past.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  his 
bantering  style.  He  begins  by  describing  the  happy 
condition  of  Bonnemara  before  that  place  was  visited 
by  an  antiquarian  : — 

"  It  was  said  of  Canaan  that  it  was  a  land  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey  ;  we  have  it  in  our  power, 
thanks  to  a  genial  climate,  a  prolific  national  vegetable, 
and  a  thirsty  people,  to  state  that  Bonnemara  Felix  was 
a  land  overflowing  with  what  was  a  thousand  times  more 
beneficial  to  its  happy  inhabitants — to  wit,  potatoes  and 
poteen."  But  a  "learned  gentleman"  appears  on  the 
scene,  afflicted  with  "a  severe  fit  of  Antiquarianism — 
generally  an  incurable  malady — with  which  he  had  for 
a  long  time  been  hopelessly  affected."  This  antiquarian 
thus  muses  in  his  diary  : — 

"I  thought  I  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  present 
time,  wherein  I  felt  myself  as  if  by  accident  only,  and 
the  impression  was  strong  upon  me  that  I  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  living  Antique,  and  that  I  ought 
accordingly  to  be  treated  as  such.  .  .  .  The  habit  of 
groping  in  the  dark  did  fill  my  imagination  with  a 
delectable  hallucination  whereunto  I  did  always  cleave 
while  in  search  of  a  new  hypothesis,  by  which  I  mean 
an  old  hypothesis  brought  to  light.  .  .  .  Was  I  dug 
out  of  some  ancient  catacomb  where  I  slept  for  ages  in 
a  long  dream  of  antiquarian  lore  ?  It  might  be,  for  I 
had  forgotten  everything  but  my  Antiquities.  And 
after  this  for  a  space  I  did  lose  all  trace  of  my  own 
identity   and   began  to   seek   and    inquire   for    myself 
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among  my  friends,  but  for  a  large  portion  of  time 
without  success.  So  great  was  the  change  in  me  that 
my  friends  could  not  recognize  me,  and  assured  me 
seriously  that  I  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  I  then 
advertised  for  myself  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  but  as  I 
got  the  Advertisements  printed  in  Black  Letter  the 
public  could  not  read  them,  which  was  only  the 
consequence  of  its  being  a  modern  body.  I  then  as  a 
last  resource  put  myself  into  the  "Hue  and  Cry"  as  a 
rare  and  valuable  specimen  of  the  Antique  who  had 
disappeared,  no  cne  knew  how,  from  his  friends,  and  as 
an  intimation  of  the  value  of  the  individual  so  lost  I 
d  id  offer  then  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  illegible  copper 
coins  as  a  reward."  The  unlucky  antiquarian  is,  how- 
ever, haled  before  a  magistrate  for  uttering  base  money. 
He  is  asked  his  name  and  profession,  and  he  replies  that 
he  is  a  round  tower  and  therefore  pagan.  He  is  dis- 
charged, the  magistrate  wondering  aloud  what  he  will 
become  next,  to  which  he  promptly  replies  that,  on 
account  of  his  love  of  darkness,  he  will  probably  be  a 
tumulus. 

This  skit  is  noticed  here  chiefly  as  an  indication  of 
Carleton's  views  upon  antiquarianism  in  general. 
He  had  little  reverence  for  what  is  ancient,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  he  was  interested  in  anything 
but  the  life  surging  around  him.  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  family,  and  for  his  children's  sake  he 
accepted  a  position  which  was,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  could  not 
see  those  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  in  destitution,  and 
he  became  a  "  hack "  writer,  as  the  current  phrase 
described  an  author  who  wrote  to  order.  This  was 
undeniably  degrading  to   a   man  of  Carleton's   powers, 
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and  no  doubt  it  was  agonizing  to  his  extreme  sensi- 
bility ;  but  he  was  all  his  life  one  of  those  driven  by 
necessity.  The  claims  of  kindred  pressed  upon  his 
affectionate  heart  to  an  extent  unusual  among  men, 
and  he  threw  aside  scruples  in  his  efforts  to  satisfy  the 
claims.  Any  "side"  that  would  pay  for  the  service  of 
his  pen  might  command  it.  The  demands  upon  him 
were  not  those  of  his  own  household  only;  he  frequently 
sent  money  which  could  ill  be  spared  to  his  kinsfolk  in 
Tyrone,  and  letters  are  extant  in  which  these  remit- 
tances are  acknowledged. 

Carleton  never  lost  the  love  of  his  childhood's  home 
so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  of  all  classes.  He  sighed 
constantly  for  his  native  hills  and  vales,  and  the  poems 
already  quoted  are  not  merely  mechanical  expressions 
of  sorrow,  but  genuine  outpourings  of  the  heart.  A 
cousin  named  John  Carleton,  living  at  Kilnahus- 
hogue,  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  his,  and  would, 
in  addition  to  telling  him  of  the  necessities  of  his 
family,  retail  all  the  most  interesting  news  of  the 
country  side,  and  to  this  cousin  it  was  Carleton's  habit 
to  send  the  money  and  other  gifts  intended  for  his 
brothers  James  and  Michael.  John  Carleton,  who  wrote 
an  excellent  old-fashioned  hand,  and  was  evidently  a 
simple  and  honest  fellow,  frequently  had  to  com- 
municate painful  news  of  the  family's  poverty.  Natur- 
ally, the  people  of  Clogher  and  surrounding  district 
were  deeply  concerned  about  their  great  countryman's 
doings.  Such  information  in  John  Carleton's  budget 
as  that  "we  buried  Johnny  McGinn,  of  Lisnamaghery, 
on  last  week — he  died  in  four  days'  sickness,"  was  very 
interesting  to  Carleton,  i(  not  to  readers  of  the  present 
day ;    but   it    is    only    rarely   that    he    lets    his  famous 
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cousin  know  what  the  humble  Tyrone  peasants  think 
of  his  writings,  his  change  of  creed,  or  his  success  in  life. 
In  a  letter,  dated  1S41,  John  Carleton  says:  "There 
are  many  things  bears  heavy  on  my  mind  with  regard 
to  you,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  mention  in  my 
epistolary  correspondence  with  you,  but  if  I  had  a 
personal  conversation  with  you  I  would  not  be 
delicate  to  explain  myself,  as  I  know  you  would  not 
take  offence  at  what  I  would  say.  There  is  one  thing 
I  cannot  omit  mentioning — what  a  pity  it  was  that  you 
were  so  much  inclined  to  write  so  unfavourably  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  I  never  could,  nor  can  I,  bring 
myself  to  think  that  it  is  from  the  sincerity  of  your 
heart  that  you  have  written  as  much  as  you  did.  .  .  . 
Do  you  mind  when  you  and  I  were  at  school  with  Pat 
Frayne — them  were  the  days  that  we  had  nothing  to 
trouble  us,  and  Poor  Jack,  too,  he  was  a  brave,  clever 
iellow  and  a  good  learner;  but  the  lightfooted  boy  (as 
we  used  to  call  you)  could  leather  us  all  at  the  spelling 
lesson,  and  run  away  with  the  pins.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
know  or  hear  that  your  sister  Mary  was  a  poetess  ? 
She  wrote  a  poem  or  lamentation  on  hearing  of  your 
forsaking  the  Catholic  religion."  The  poor  fellow  who 
calls  Carleton  "  dear  and  learned  cousin,"  was  anxious 
to  get  away  Irom  his  dismal  surroundings,  for  he  was 
only  a  small  farmer,  and  in  one  letter  says  :  "  Perhaps 
through  your  influence  you  might  make  me  out  some 
little  situation  that  would  cause  me  to  be  better  know.i 
in  the  world."  He  was  frequently  useful  to  Carleton, 
notifying  him  of  local  eccentrics  and  eccentricities,  and 
sending  a  few  stories,  which  were  turned  to  excellent 
advantage. 

Carleton  had  always  had   a  desire  to  write  a  play, 
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and  in  this  year  (1841)  he  was  induced  by  J.  W. 
Calcraft,1  lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  to  write 
something  for  him.  Carleton  wrote  at  fever  heat  a 
piece  called  "  The  Irish  Manufacturer,  or  Bob  Gawley's 
Project/' which  was  produced  on  March  25th,  1841,  and 
ran  a  few  nights.  The  piece  was  so  heartrending  a  repre- 
sentation of  Dublin  poverty,  that  some  scenes  were 
voted  overdone,  and  the  public  resenting  the  harrow- 
ing details  of  the  plot,  it  was  speedily  withdrawn. 
Carleton  was  to  have  had  one  hundred  pounds  if  the 
play  proved  successful,  but  he  got  nothing.  The  piece 
was  never  printed,  and  is  not  now  available.  This  was 
Carleton's  first  and  last  attempt  at  playwriting. 

The    following    is    the    prologue    written    for    this 
solitary  drama  : — 

'Twas  not  in  vain  the  patriot  call  was  made 
To  snatch  from  ruin  our  expiring  trade, 
Learning  that  art  in  happier  nations  known 
To  raise  ourselves  by  relishing  our  own, — 

1  Calcraft's  real  name  was  John  William  Cole.  He  made 
several  courageous  attempts  to  make  the  Theatre  Royal  pay,  but 
failed.  He  was  a  clever  playwriter  himself,  and  knew  more  of  the 
history  of  the  stage  in  Ireland  than  an) body  in  his  day.  Some  of 
this  information  is  contained  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
University  Magazine  for  1855  and  1869.  Mr.  Cole  was  a  very 
popular  personage  in  Dublin.  He  unfortunately  tried  prematurely 
the  favourite  experiment  of  the  present  time  — the  combination  of 
acting  with  "  management."  He  was  not  a  good  actor,  and  his 
voice  was  inefficient.  Mr.  Theophilus  Bolton,  a  clever,  eccentric 
man,  brother  of  Mr.  Chichester  Bolton  (who  is  still  remembered 
as  a  prominent  member  of  Dublin  Society),  was  a  friend  of  Cole's, 
but  had  no  opinion  of  him  as  an  actor.  Mr.  Bolton  was  an 
inveterate  playgoer,  and  usually  occupied  a  stage-box.  One 
evening,  when  Cole  was  on  the  stage,  and  doing  no  better  than 
usual,  Bolton  leaned  forward  and  addressed  him  audibly  with  : 
"  Speak  up,  speak  up  !  there's  nobody  listening !  "  The  "house  " 
took  it  up,  and  there  was  good-humoured  laughter  in  which  Mr. 
Cole  had  the  tact  and  the  temper  to  join.  Mr.  Cole  had  a  true 
flair  for  a  promising  actor,  and  "  discovered  "  Robson,  who  played 
Trudge  in  Inkle  and  Yarico  at  his  theatre  in  the  forties. 
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I  see  the  blest  effects  where'er  I  gaze, 

On  busy  mart  or  crowded  city  ways  ; 

On  glittering  ball-room,  where  the  young  and  fair 

Catch  from  their  robes  of  love  a  lovelier  air — 

Robes  sure  of  love  they  seem  to  fancy's  eye, 

Clothing  young  beauty's  limbs  with  charity  ! 

Even  here,  methinks  these  glossy  curls  of  jet  ( To  the  boxes) 

Float  glossier  o'er  that  lustrous  tab inet ! 

Yon  swan-like  neck  acquires  a  statelier  grace, 

Rising  from  drapery  of  Limerick  lace  ! 

These  honest  citizens  {To  the  pit)  look  warmer,  bolder, 

With  Willan's  broadcloth  on  each  burly  shoulder — 

And  racier  wit  pervades  those  high  abodes  {'to  the  galleries) 

Where  shines  th'  immortal  frieze — fit  raiment  for  the  "gods  "  ! 

But  come  in  fabric  of  what  loom  you  will, 

Or  Kidderminster  or  Hibernian  mill, 

Well  satisfied  are  we  to  play  our  parts, 

If  you  but  bring  home-manufactured  hearts  ! 

Alive  to  love  and  innocent  delight — 

The  only  goods  in  which  we  deal  to-night — 

They're  of  right  Irish  make,  and  dyed  in  grain, 

Fresh  from  the  loom  of  Carleton's  busy  brain  ; 

That  wondrous  workshop,  where  so  oft  was  wove 

rl  he  magic  web  of  Irish  life  and  love  : 

Fresh  from  the  loom  the  homespun  web  appears, 

In  changeful  tissue,  wrought  with  smiles  and  tears — 

Here  broadly  dashed  with  humour's  golden  gleam, 

There  filied  with  merriment  from  seam  to  seam — 

Such  as  it  is,  the  piece  be  now  displayed — 

'1  hese  boards  our  counter— and  I'm  not  afraid 

To  hail  in  you  a  favouring  Board  of  Trade  ! 

In  1 841  "Jane  Sinclair,  or  The  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale,"  was  reprinted  from  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  and  published  with  one  or  two  other  tales 
of  sentiment.  This  story  especially  appealed  to  such 
readers  as  failed  to  appreciate  fully  Carleton's  more 
rugged  and  homely  works. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Irish  Penny  Journal,  in  1S41, 
came  also  the  temporary  suspension  of  Carleton's  con- 
tributions to  the  University  Magazine.  Between 
1838     and      1842    the    only    writings    by     him    in    it 
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— apart  from  his  serial  story  "  Fardorougha  " — were 
"  Rickard  the  Rake,  in  three  snatches,"  "  Barney  Brady's 
Goose,  or  Dark  Doings  at  Slathbeg,"  "  The  Three 
Wishes,"  and  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan." 
The  latter,  being  much  the  longest,  appeared  in  parts  in 
five  numbers  of  the  magazine.  "  Barney  Branagan  " 
would  have  been  a  much  better  story  if  Carleton  had 
kept  to  what  was  evidently  his  earlier  intention,  and 
made  it  a  wholly  humorous  narrative.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  story  has  only  a  slight  connection  with 
the  earlier  part.  It  comes  to  a  lachrymose  and  lame 
conclusion.  There  are  in  it,  nevertheless,  scenes  worthy 
of  a  master.  One,  in  particular,  in  which  Barney 
thrusts  money  upon  Cassidy,  and  fights  with  him  for 
refusing  to  accept  his  generous  aid,  is  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  raises  expectations  which  are  not  fulfilled 
by  the  rest  of  the  tale.  A  friend  of  Carleton's,1  one  for 
whom  he  felt  great  regard,  and  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded for  many  years  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  in 
an   enthusiastic  strain  about  this  story  : — 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  keen  enjoyment  I  have 
had  to-night  reading  '  Barney  Branagan.'  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  your  characters  that  masters  so  many 
conflicting  emotions  with  such  easy  sway  as  Barney. 
His  humour  is  as  rich  and  mellow  as  a  lump  of  his  own 
yellow  firsts.     He  made  me  laugh,  the  simple  knave,  or 

1  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Callan,  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Callan, 
of  Dublin.  She  was  an  elegant  writer  and  a  sound  critic.  In  the 
high  and  palmy  days  of  The  Nation  she  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  its  renowned  literary  columns.  Mrs.  Callan  was  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Gavan  Duffy's  sister-in-law.  She  died  a  few  years  ago  at 
Melbourne,  having  left  Ireland  for  Australia  about  the  year 
i860.  One  of  her  daughters,  who  has  inherited  a  large  share  of 
her  gifted  mother's  talent,  is  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Gavan  Duffy, 
the  Victorian  Postmaster-General. 
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knavish  simpleton,  until  the  sofa  shook  under  me,  and 
until  little  Bessie  got  frightened,  thinking,  or  rather  in- 
stinctively feeling,  it  was  not  canny  to  be  laughing  at 
nothing,  and  a  minute  after  she  wanted  to  know  if  I 
were  ill,  or  was  somebody  coming  to  kill  me,  as  I  shook 
again  in  a  passion  of  sympathy  with  his  generous  sorrow 
over  the  unhappy  profligate  son.  Nobody  in  the  whole 
world  has  ever  painted  a  creature  given  up  to  his 
passions,  tortured  yet  not  redeemed  by  good  impulses, 
with  a  touch  so  firm  and  yet  delicately  shaded  as  in  this 
Cassidy  of  yours.  My  interest  in  him  became  so  great 
that  every  allusion  to  his  mother,  and  the  agony  of 
heart  he  brought  on  her,  touched  me  to  the  quick,  as  it 
did  him,  and  I  found  myself  almost  cursing  Barney  for 
thinking  perpetually  on  the  theme — that  was  like 
placing  a  finger  on  his  brain.  Can  you  let  me  have  the 
volume  for  another  day  or  two  ?  " 

In  January  of  this  year  (1 841)  an  excellent  article  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Carleton  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  and  the  etching  accompanying  it 
was  an  admirable  one.  It  is  still  the  best  portrait  of 
Carleton  at  that  age.  It  was  drawn  by  Charles  Grey, 
R.  H.A.,  an  excellent. artist  who  did  other  equally  good 
drawings  for  the  "  Portrait"  Gallery  ';  of  the  magazine.1 

Desiring  to  become  a  contributor  to  Bentley's 
Miscellany,  Carleton  offered  his  services  to  Mr.  Richard 
Bentley  as  a  writer,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  was  not  editor,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  his  writings  submitted  to  that  gentle- 
man, whose  "  Guy  Fawkes  "  was  then  appearing  in  the 

1  One  or  two  of  Grey's  sons  were,  and  are,  also  good  artists. 
Alfred  Grey,  R.H.A.,  is  one  of  the  leading  Irish  animal  painters  of 
our  day,  and  Gregor  Grey  is  an  excellent  humorous  artist. 
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periodical.  Bentley  gladly  consented  to  receive  Carleton 
as  a  contributor,  and  informed  him  that  the  terms  of 
payment  were  twelve  guineas  per  sixteen  printed  pages. 
Mr.  Bentley  added  that  although  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  contrary  to  his  general  practice,  he  would 
allow  Carleton  half  the  profits  of  any  subsequent  re- 
publication in  a  separate  form.  "  From  the  tone  of 
your  letter,"  Mr.  Bentley  continued,  "you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  not  editor  of  the  Miscellany. 
The  term  of  his  arrangement  with  me  has  arrived,  and 
I  was  but  too  glad  to  have  done  with  him,  for  latterly 
his  'Guy  Fawkes'  was,  in  good  faith,  an  incubus." 
Carleton  does  not  appear  to  have  written  anything  for 
the  Miscellany — at  least  nothing  of  his  has  been  found 
in  it  by  the  present  writer. 

In  1842  Charles  Lever  took  up  the  editorship 
of  the  University  Magazine,  and  nothing  of  Carleton's 
was  published  in  it  for  several  years.  There  had  been 
a  difference  between  the  two  novelists,  Carleton  having 
hinted  that  Lever  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism,  an  im- 
putation angrily  resented  by  Lever.  Carleton  did  not 
forgive  his  exclusion  from  the  magazine,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  The  fact  that  he 
was  excluded,  however,  eventually  gave  him  a  better 
chance  of  appealing  successfully  to  the  English  public. 

In  1842,  Curry,  of  Dublin,  and  W.  S.  Orr,  of 
London  (both  Irishmen),  brought  out  the  first  com- 
plete and  fully  illustrated  ediiion  of  the  "  Traits 
and  Stories."  It  was  issued  in  monthly  parts  at  one 
shilling  each,  and  had  etchings  by  "  Phiz,"  MacManus, 
Sibson,  Lee,  Wrightson,  and  Franklin,  and  woodcuts 
by  Harvey  and  Gilbert.  MacManus  and  Franklin 
were  the  only  Irishmen  among  these  artists,  and  neither 
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was  in  the  first  rank.  Franklin  had  illustrated  various 
books  rather  well,  but  was  not  altogether  successful  in 
this  instance.  MacManus  was  cleverer  and  much  better 
known,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  chiefly  as  an  art 
teacher.  When  he  heard  of  the  projected  new  edition, 
he  wrote  to  Carleton  in  the  following:  terms : — 


11,  Gloucester  Terrace, 

Old  Brompton. 

May  30th,  1842. 
My  dear  Carleton, — I  am  delighted  to  learn  of 
your  books  making  their  appearance  in  the  London 
market,  and  in  the  fashionable  form  of  woodcuts,  steel 
plates,  etc.  You  know  my  ambition  to  have  a  hand  in 
illustrating  your  stories.  '  An  artist  is  to  visit  scenes 
and  localities  of  the  several  narratives  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  sketched  for  this  work.'  Now  if  the 
'  artist '  is  not  already  engaged  you  could  get  this  post 
for  me,  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Curry  and  Company,  so 
Mr.  Orr  told  me.  I  should  like  to  see  that  country 
again.  I  know  of  old  that  you  are  an  indifferent 
correspondent,  but  I  hope  you  will  answer  this.  How 
are  you  ?  How  are  Mrs.  Carleton,  little  Willie,  and  the 
young  ladies?  Have  you  any  news?  I  will  write 
more  when  I  hear  from  you.  Pray  make  out  this  post 
for  me,  and  then  I  shall  see  you  once  more.  Send  me 
your  address,  of  course. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  MacManus. 

MacManus  was  employed  upon  the  work,  and  did  not 
completely  succeed  in  pleasing  the  author. 
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Carleton,  having  objected  to  one  of  the  drawings 
received  in  reply  the  following  letter  from  Orr1  : — 

August  22nd,  1842. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  20th,  enclosing 
corrected  proof  of  the  preface.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  deleting  the  cut  at  the 
end,  and  have  accordingly  done  so  ;  in  truth  it  was  only 
a  cast  from  the  cut  on  the  wrapper,  which  I  thought  at 
first  might  come  in  with  tolerable  propriety,  being  in- 
tended to  represent  the  party  of  story-tellers  at  '  Ned's' 
house.  They  are  by  Franklin,  who  is  an  Irishman,  but 
that  you  must  admit  does  not  make  an  artist.  Mr. 
McGlashan,  who  is  now  with  me,  disclaims  having  had 
any  opportunity  of  bringing  Browne  2  and  you  together. 
Browne's  visit  was  to  Lever,  and  he  is  an  unmanageable 
creature,  almost  as  much  so  as  yourself.  Consequently 
no  opportunity  occurred  of  bringing  you  together,  but 
you  must  not  let  this  cool  your  interest  in  this  edition 
of  your  work.  Remember  we  have  a  very  uphill  task 
before  us,  what  with  the  badness  of  the  times,  and  what 
with  the  low  price  of  the  work.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  clear  course  for  the  speculators. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  them  done  in  good  taste,  and  appropriately 
chosen,  but  it  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  as  to  our 
having  time  to  send  them  to  Dublin  for  your  opinion. 
I  hardly  dare  hope  for  that,  for  artists,  like  authors,  like 

1  He  afterwards  objected,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  autobiography,  to  the  drawing  of  his  birthplace  by 
MacManus. 

2  Hablot  Knight  Browne — "  Phiz  " — who  had  just  before  visited 
Dublin.  He  met  Carleton  on  his  second  visit  in  1847,  and  was 
introduced  to  Mitchel  and  other  Young  Irelanders,  and  afterwards 
made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  going  as  far  as  Galvvay. 
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to  leave  everything  till  the  last  moment  ;  but  you  may 
rely  upon  every  effort  of  mine  to  get  them  both  artistic 
and  appropriate,  and  MacManus's  sketches  will  be  of 
wonderful  service  in  this  respect.  I  hope  also  that 
Browne's  Irish  journey  will  give  immense  facility  to 
that  object. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  truly, 

William  S.  Orr. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Carleton  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
illustrations   to  his  stones,  and  was  anxious  that  there 
should  be  nothing  disfiguring  in  them.     McManus  was 
sent  to  Carleton's  birthplace,  and  to  those  scenes  im- 
mortalized  in   the   stories,  to  draw  the  local  landscape, 
and   this  he  has   done  well,  but  his  figures   are   mostly 
tame,  and  wanting  in   spirit  and  reality.     In   England 
and    in    America    the    new    edition    of   "  Traits    and 
Stories "    was    warmly    welcomed,     and    although    its 
author  received  but  little  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
he  found    himself  ranked    amongst    the    great  writers. 
But  in  spite  of  his  occasional  vanity,  Carleton  despised 
fame.     He  over  and  over  again  declared  that  while  his 
family  were  in  penury,  he  felt  no   enthusiasm   concern- 
ing his  renown.     If  life  had  been  a  less  bitter  struggle 
for    him,  he    might    have    been    able    to    feel    greatly 
gratified  by  the  world's  applause.     Though  a  familiar 
figure  in  Dublin,  he  rarely  went  into  society.     He  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  various  literary  men,  includ- 
ing Digby  Pilot  Starkey,  Marmion  Savage,  John  Anster 
the  poet,  and  of  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  and  others  among 
the  leading  people  of  Dublin,  and  there  were  few  literary 
men  in  that  city  with  whom  he  was  not  on  friendly 
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terms.  To  these  were  added  the  friends  he  made 
through  the  formation  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  and 
the  founding  of  the  Nation  newspaper,  whose  first 
number  appeared  on  the  15th  of  October,  1842.  With 
one  of  its  editors,  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  he  was  on 
terms  of  close  friendship,  and  he  soon  became  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  politics  and  conduct  of  the 
paper.  In  the  seventh  number  (November  26th)  there 
is  an  editorial  note  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  Mr.  W.  Carleton  has  called  at  our  office,  and 
requests  us  to  contradict  the  absurd  rumour  which  has 
been  set  afloat  that  he  is  the  sole  writer  of  the 
Nation  newspaper.  Had  not  our  attention  been  thus 
called  to  the  matter,  we  should  never  have  noticed  it. 
To  satisfy  Mr.  Carleton,  v/e  now  beg  to  inform  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  he  never,  directly  or 
indirectly,  wrote  a  line  in  this  journal.  If  the  contrary 
were  the  fact,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the 
circumstance,  we  would  boast  of  it.  There  is  not  in 
the  empire  a  periodical  which  would  not  be  honoured 
by  having  the  name  of  Carleton  amongst  its  contribu- 
tors. It  will  be  said  that  he  has  wronged  and  mis- 
represented the  people  of  Ireland,  their  religion  and 
their  clergy ;  we  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  we  lament 
it — not  more  deeply,  however,  than  does  Mr.  Carleton 
himself." 

Carleton  never  was  a  Nationalist,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Young 
Irelanders.  He  never  attended  the  weekly  Nation 
suppers,  even  after  he  wrote  for  the  paper,  but  he  went 
on  excursions  with  some  of  the  party,  and  was  a 
frequent  caller  at  the  office,  where  he  did  not  spare  his 
applause  or   his    criticism    of  the   work  done  by   the 
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young  men.  But  he  could  not  understand  their 
aspirations. 

"  With  all  his  splendid  equipment  of  brains,"  says 
Duffy,  "  he  was  incapable  of  comprehending  them."  At 
this  time,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "his  name 
was  odious  to  Catholic  publishers,"  and  until  he  wrote 
"Valentine  McClutchy"  he  was  regarded  as  an  enemy 
by  the  people.  "  Valentine  McClutchy  "  was  originally 
written  for  the  Nation,  but  Davis  and  others  thought 
the  work  would  make  more  stir  in  the  right  quarter  if  it 
were  published  in  a  volume  rather  than  in  serial  form. 
The  book  appeared  in  1845,  and  within  the  year  a 
translation  into  French  was  published  in  L'Univers,  the 
celebrated  organ  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  royalism  in 
France,  then,  and  for  many  succeeding  years,  edited, 
and  in  a  large  measure  written,  by  Louis  Veuillot,  one 
of  the  finest  literary  controversialists,  satirists,  and  wits 
that  his  party  and  his  country  have  ever  possessed — a 
belle  epee  indeed  !  It  was  the  pressure  of  the  Young 
Irelanders  which  caused  Carleton  to  write  books  of  a 
really  Nationalistic  character. 

The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  this  tergiversa- 
tion is  that  he  was  so  often  hard  pressed  for  money 
and  was  indeed  in  such  a  chronic  state  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  he  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  one  party  or  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently wrote  for  either  or  both.  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  done  this  in  a  less  fierce  and  partisan 
manner,  but  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  write 
moderately  or  calmly.  His  vigorous  personality  is  in 
all  he  wrote. 

Party  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  "the  cause  "  had  to  be 
pushed  on,  and  mild  language  would  not  have  been 
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welcomed,  even  if  Carleton  had  been  the  man  to  use  it. 
In  any  case,  he  was  habitually  vehement,  upon  what- 
soever side  he  wrote ;  and  when  he  came  to  produce 
Nationalistic  literature,  his  adjectives  were  as  strong 
and  as  frequent  as  when  he  was  girding  at  "  popery  "  and 
"priestcraft"  for  the  Christian  Examiner.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  where  Carleton  exaggerates,  he  generally 
does  so  wilfully.  His  knowledge  of  Irish  life  was  too 
complete  to  allow  him  to  make  many  mistakes  of  over- 
statement. His  was  not  the  hasty  or  superficial  obser- 
vation of  a  person  unused  to  scenes  of  Irish  life.  He 
colours  some  of  his  pictures  too  glaringly,  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  too  often  from  a  partisan  motive.  His 
connection  with  Young  Ireland  explains  how  he  came 
to  write  several  books  entirely  at  variance  with  his 
former  views.  They  are  his  least  valuable  works  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  but  they  are  almost  the  only 
ones  the  Irish  people  know  or  care  for,  and  in  them 
landlords,  agents,  and  even  parsons,  receive  very  rough 
handling. 

On  the  death  of  John  Banim,  in  August,  1842, 
Carleton  made  an  application  to  Government  for  the 
pension  which  had  lapsed  by  that  event.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  refused,  but  he  gave  the  novelist  generous  help 
from  his  own  purse,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  many 
other  writers.     Here  is  his  refusal : — 

Whitehall,  Nov.  5th. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  and  to  express  my  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  a  pecuniary  provision  for  you  from 
that  very  limited  fund  which  is  usually  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown  for  the  grant  of  pensions  on  the  Civil  List. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Banim  does  not  enable  the  Crown 
to  appropriate  the  pension  of  which  he  was  in  the 
receipt. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Peel. 

Carleton  could  not  afford  to  neglect  any  opportunity 
of  earning  money,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  might 
come,  and  he  now  accepted  the  Nation's  proposal  that 
he  should  contribute  to  it,  and  agreed  to  write  an  article 
on  John  Banim.  But  one  of  his  sons  fell  ill,  and 
this  drove  him  nearly  to  distraction.  He  was  over- 
flowing with  tenderness  and  solicitude  for  his  children, 
and  under  the  circumstances  he  could  not  write.  The 
following  hurried  note  will  give  some  indication  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  during  this  trouble  : —  ' 

Jan.  9th,  1843. 

My  DEAR  DUFFY, — Alas  !  I  have  bad  news.  My 
youngest  child,  over  two  years  old — my  darling  white- 
haired  boy — the  delight  of  my  life — lies  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  The  complaint  the  doctor 
believes  to  be  water  on  the  brain.  If  I  were  to 
get  a  million  of  money,  I  could  not  put  pen  to 
paper ;  so  that,  unfortunately,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
do  Banim.  Oh !  would  to  Almighty  God  that  I 
could.  I  have  a  distracted  mind  and  a  breaking 
heart. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Carleton. 

1  This  letter  appeared  some  years  ago  in  The  Irish  Monthly. 
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The  article  did,  however,  appear,  but  not  until  Sept. 
23rd.  It  occupies  more  than  four  columns  of  the 
Nation,  and  is  in  the  main  highly  eulogistic,  but  Banim 
is  charged  with  imitating  Scott  and  with  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  peasantry.  "  His  knowledge,"  writes 
Carleton,  "  is  extensive  enough,  but  neither  very  intimate 
nor  profound,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  his  vocabulary 
of  their  language  is  rather  limited.  .  .  So  far  as  he  goes, 
he  is  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  may  be  relied  on  without 
scruple  with  respect  to  their  language,  fejling  and 
actions.  Unlike  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  he  does  not  give  us 
for  the  conversation  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women a  monstrous  and  sickening  repetition  of  the 
same  emasculated  verbiage,  studded  here  and  there  with 
a  bit  of  Irish  phraseology,  stolen  from  writers  who  knew 
Irishmen  and  their  language  thoroughly.  Unlike  Mr. 
Lever,  he  never  tramples  upon  truth  or  probability, 
or  offers  disgusting  and  debasing  caricatures  of  Irish 
life  and  feeling  as  the  characteristics  of  our  country. 
He  would  not,  for  instance,  clothe  a  Catholic  priest 
in  black  buckskin  breeches,  because  he  happens  to  love 
the  manly  exercise  of  horsemanship,  nor  would  he 
have  him  romping  and  raking  to-day  in  a  state  between 
drunkenness  and  sobriety,  and  stiffened  into  spasms 
of  convulsive  piety  to-morrow.  No,  no  ;  John  Banim's 
pictures  are  always  well  coloured,  truthful  and  in 
admirable  keeping  .  .  .  nor  will  you  find  a  stale  or 
stolen  joke  in  all  his  works.  There  is,  in  fact,  more 
difference  between  Banim  and  Lever  than  there  is 
between  pantomime  and  the  legitimate  drama — between 
John  Kemble  and  a  buffoon." 

The  hostility  to    Lever  is  shown  pretty  strongly  in 
this  article  on  Banim,  but  worse  remains  behind.     The 
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Nation  has  a  short  editorial  note  on  the  article  which 
runs  thus  :  "  We  publish  to-day  a  sketch  of  the  author 
of  the  O'Hara  Tales,  by  a  writer  peculiarly  capable  of 
estimating  his  genius,  and  by  whom  Banim,  if  he  were 
still  living,  would  rejoice  to  be  judged.  It  is  for  our 
readers  to  say  whether  the  estimate  is  a  just  one;  we, 
at  least,  have  done  our  duty  to  the  illustrious  dead  by 
procuring  it  from  the  most  adequate  source." 

On  Oct.  7th,  an  equally  long  article  was  devoted  to 
Lever.  It  also  was  anonymous,  and  was  written  by  Carle- 
ton.  It  is  a  savage  onslaught,  and  cannot  be  justified. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  Nation,  which  claimed  to  be  im- 
partial as  a  literary  organ,  should  have  allowed  one 
novelist  to  denounce  another  in  its  columns  under  the 
cloak  of  anonymity.  But  that  journal's  dislike  of  Lever 
was  constant,  and  purely  political  in  its  character.  Lever 
is  charged  by  Carleton  with  habitual  plagiarism,  impu- 
dence and  lack  of  taste.  His  descriptions  are  ridiculed, 
his  men  of  sense  declared  to  be  fools,  and  his  fools  to 
be  the  only  rational  and  sensible  of  his  characters,  as, 
for  instance,  Tipperary  Joe  in  "Jack  Hinton."  The 
dialogue  of  the  novels  is  "  flippant  chat,"  and  Lever  is 
marked  as  the  man  who,  when  the  English  people  were 
just  beginning  to  understand  and  know  the  real  character 
of  the  people,  stepped  in  and  revived  all  the  old  absurd 
caricatures.  "  Is  it  patriotic  in  him  to  write  up  to  and 
beyond  those  farcical  defamations  of  us,  which  are 
enough  to  make  any  man  if  he  loves  his  country  .  .  ." 
etc.  Lever's  conduct  of  the  University  Magazine  is 
also  assailed,  and  it  is  said  "since  that  magazine  came, 
unluckily,  into  his  hands,  it  has,  month  after  month,  de- 
generated into  such  indescribable  dulness,  that  it  is,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  impossible  to  read  it."     Such  is 
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the  raking  fire  poured  into  Lever  and  his  writings  by 
Carleton  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper,  disappointment  and 
jealousy. 

Carleton  refers  to  his  articles    on  Banim  and  Lever 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  cousin  John  : — 

Dec.  8th,  1843. 

My  dear  Cousin  John, — Your  silence  for  such 
a  length  of  time  has  not  only  surprised  me  but 
vexed  me.  And  I  say  so  the  more  because  you  are 
the  only  person  capable  of  carrying  on  a  satisfactory 
correspondence  with  me,  a  correspondence  which 
I  would  feel  glad  to  keep  up  with  some  members 
of  my  own  family;  and  unhappily,  it  so  happens 
that  you  are  the  only  person  who  can  undertake 
such  a  correspondence.  When  I  say  tinliappily,  my 
dear  cousin,  I  mean  that  after  having  known  and 
seen  the  world  on  a  rather  enlarged  scale,  I  so  much 
regret  the  want  of  education  in  my  own  family — pro- 
duced by  circumstances  over  which  none  of  our  fathers 
had  any  control — that  it  is  painful  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
is  to  you,  to  reflect  that  out  of  such  a  family — filled  as 
they  were  with  great  natural  genius — there  should  be 
only  two  capable  of  holding  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary,  much  less  of  a  literary,  correspondence. 

Well,  my  dear  John,  this  could  not  be  properly 
attributed  to  ourselves — but  the  truth  is  that  if  I  began 
to  reason  on  the  cause  of  this  ignorance  I  should  get 
into  both  politics  and  polemics — both  of  which  topics 
I  most  cordially  detest.  You  ask  me  for  an  account  of 
that  which  I  have  most  recently  written.  I  answer 
that  I  have  recently  written  a  good  deal,  but  have  not 
published  anything  for  more  than  the  last  two  years. 
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I  see,  however,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodwin,  one  of 
the  curates  of  our  own  dear  Parish  of  Clogher,  is  not 
only  a  subscriber  to  but  a  correspondent  of  the  Nation. 
If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  read  the  last  and  most  recent 
of  my  writings,  go  to  Mr.  Goodwin  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  the  Nation  for — I  really  forget  the  dates — but  the 
headings  of  the  articles  in  the  Nation  from  me  are,  as 
well  as  I  can  recollect  "  The  late  John  Banim  ;  "  the 
second,  which  followed  soon  after,  is  headed  "  National 
Literature — The  Dublin  University  Magazine — and 
the  writings  of  Charles  Lever.0  I  have  not  them  by 
me,  my  dear  cousin,  but  I  shall  be  in  the  Nation  office 
to-morrow,  and  if  a  copy  of  either  or  both  papers  can 
be  had,  I  shall  send  them  to  you. 

As  to  my  friends — touching  my  pension,  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  granted  soon  —  I  do 
grant  that  the  strongest  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  see  my 
native  place,  and  my  own  dear  friends — but — and  mark 
that  but — I  shall  not  return  to  my  native  place  until  I 
am  able  to  take  my  brothers,  John,  James  and  Michael, 
out  of  their  present  poverty.  Let  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  come  to  me.  I  give  them  twelve  months 
to  wait — do  not  let  any  of  them  come — I  may  have  and 
I  hope  I  shall  have  my  pension  within  three  months. 
I  amglad  you  wrote  to  me.  Answer  this  by  return  of 
post,  and  I  shall  write  you  at  further  length. 
I  am,  my  dear  John, 

Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

W.  Carleton. 

John  Carleton,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  letters,  says, 
"There  are  some  of  your  works  in  the  country  at 
present  ...  all   are    highly   esteemed    by    those   who 
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have  read  them."  And  an  admirer  of  his  from  his  native 
county  "dropped  into  poetry"  after  the  following 
manner  : — 

Car'eton,  son  of  old  Tyrone, 
Could  genius  raise  thee  to  a  throne, 
Supreme  you'd  reign,  my  glorious  boy, 
From  old  Strabane  to  Aughnacloy.1 

McCarron,  companion  of  Carleton's  early  days  in 
Deragola,  also  wrote  to  him  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
success  in  life,  and  mentioned  that  on  meeting  with 
one  of  his  books  he  shed  tears  of  joy.  "  When  I  saw 
your  name  in  full,"  he  wrote,  "the  observation  caused  a 
copious  flow  of  tears  to  run  down  my  furrowed  cheeks. 
The  people  in  whose  house  I  got  it,  wondered  at  the 
way  I  was  affected.  I  used  an  evasive  expression 
without  telling  the  cause — my  tears  might  be  attributed 
to  the  joy  of  my  heart  on  seeing  and  thinking  of  what 
your  mind  was  capable  of  producing."  Carleton  was 
delighted  to  get  friendly  letters  and  praise  from  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  but  it  is  one  of  his  best  ti aits 
that  he  valued  still  more  highly  the  applause  of  the 
humble  people  among  whom  he  was  born  and  reared, 
and  he  never  forgot  his  relatives  or  early  friends.  Their 
letters  were  far  more  carefully  preserved  by  Carleton 
than  those  of  his  famous  correspondents. 

1  This  bard,  whose  name  was  John  McCormick,  was  in  Omagh 
prison  for  debt,  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise  money  to  release 
himself  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Dreams  of 
Genius."  He  published  a  poem  in  1843  at  Armagh  entitled 
"  Johnny  Ross's  Wakes,''  in  which  the  above  lines  occur. 
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"Valentine  McClutchy" — Dismay  of  the  landlord  party — Carleton's 
retractation — James  Duffy — The  Nation  on  Carleton  again  — 
Lever  and  Lefanu — "  Tea-Kettle  Correspondence  " — "  The 
Rights  of  Woman " — Carleton's  Dog  and  the  Cockney — 
Alaric  Watts — "Art  Maguire,  or  the  Broken  Pledge" — 
Father  Mathew — C.  G.  Duffy — Another  apology  from  Carleton 
— His  remuneration  by  his  publisher— ''Tales  and  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry  '' — Thomas  Davis  on  Carleton — "  Rody  the 
Rover,  or  the  Ribbonman." 

Fired  by  the  awakening  of  Ireland  effected  by  the 
Nation,  and  stimulated  by  its  encouragement  and  his  own 
necessities  into  writing  for  the  people  rather  than  for 
the  gentry,  or  for  the  government,  Carleton  determined 
to  write  a  story  exemplifying  the  tyranny  and  rapacity 
of  the  more  detestable  kind  of  land-agents,  the  hypocrisy 
of  those  canting  attorneys  who  hung  on  to  the  landlord 
class,  the  violence  of  the  Orange  faction,  and  the  in- 
famous partizanship  of  many  of  the  grand  juries. 
Accordingly  he  set  to  work  on  "Valentine  McClutchy, 
the  Irish  Land-Agent,  and  Solomon  McSlime,  the 
Religious  Attorney."  The  Nation  warmly  congratulated 
him  upon  his  intention,  and  announced  with  delight  the 
conversion  of  Carleton  to  more  liberal  views  upon 
Catholicity  and  Nationality.  Some  of  its  readers,  how- 
ever, did  not  approve  of  the  flattering  terms  applied  to 
Carleton,  and  objected  to  the  writer  of  so  many  anti- 
Catholic  productions  being  held  up  to  the  admiration 
VOL.   II.  F 
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of  his  countrymen.  The  Nation,  which  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
the  proofs  having  been  submitted  to  its  editor,  confi- 
dently predicted  that  it  would  not  only  be  Carleton's 
greatest  work,  but  would  establish  his  name  for  ever  in 
the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  as  a 
patriotic  writer.  Though  announced  for  publication 
at  the  end  of  1844,  the  book  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  January,  1845.  "Phiz"  was  engaged  to  illus- 
trate it,  and  he  did  twenty  of  his  characteristic  etchings 
for  it.  James  Duffy  was  the  publisher,1  and  this  was 
Carleton's  earliest  connection  with  the  house  which  has 
issued  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his  works.  When 
"  Valentine  McClutchy  "  appeared,  a  howl  of  disapproba- 
tion arose  from  the  Conservative  organs,  though  the 
\  Warder,  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  party,  spoke 
of  it  as  his  "  most  powerful  book.''  The  Nation,  of 
course,  acclaimed  it  as  a  great  work.  "  Whether  this  be," 
it  said,  "as  most  of  our  friends  think,  the  best  Irish 
novel  ever  published  on  Ireland,  or  not,  it  certainly  is 
the  best  ever  published  in  Ireland.  High  as  Carleton's 
name  raised  expectation,  his  work  seems  to  have  satisfied 
it.  It  has  been  received  with  a  shout  of  applause  from 
the  many  to  whom  it  brought  great  truths  and  potent 
imaginings,  and  with  a  groan  by  the  few  whom  it  has 
smitten  till  the  blood  seems  to  spurt  at  his  lash."  In  a 
second  notice,  the  Nation  sums  up  the  novel  as  "the 
most  complete  and  daring  picture  of  Irish  country  life 
ever  executed."  Nothing  in  literature  could  be  more 
terrible  than  some  of  the  scenes  in  this  book,  which,  ill— 

1  James  Duffy  has  never  received  sufficient  credit  for  his  enter- 
prise and  courage  as  a  pioneer  of  knowledge  for  the  people  in  a 
cheap  form. 
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constructed  as  it  is,  is  yet  instinct  with  genius.  Carleton 
— even  Carleton — never  conceived  anything  more 
terrible  than  the  scene  in  the  O'Regans'  cabin  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  evicting  party.  The  dying  husband 
is  beseeched  by  the  agonized  wife  to  give  up  his  last 
breath  before  the  evictors  enter,  and  Heaven  is  implored 
to  hasten  its  decree.  On  the  other  hand,  Carleton 
never  planned  a  more  irresistibly  humorous  situation 
than  that  where  the  intending  converts  from  Popery 
discover  that  there  is  to  be  no  money  payment  for  their 
apostasy,  although  led  to  expect  five  'guineas  apiece. 
'  Troth,"  says  one  of  them,  "  it's  a  poor  religion  to 
depind  on — an'  I'll  make  a  show  of  it  yet,  if  I'm 
spared  ! " 

In  Darby  O'Drive  and  Solomon  McSlime,  Carleton 
has  drawn  excellent  types  of  their  order,  and  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  many  excrescences,  the 
novel  is  one  of  Carleton's  most  amazing  efforts. 
The  Athenceum,  while  admitting  the  power  of  many 
passages,  declared  that  its  worst  fault  was  that  it  was 
"obviously  the  production  of  a  partisan,  and  written  for 
a  purpose  beyond  and  independent  of  the  story." 

In  his  preface  Carleton  thus  explains  his  change  of 
principles  :  "  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  life,  and  a  more  matured  intercourse  with 
society,  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  many  absurd 
prejudices  with  which  I  was  imbued.  ...  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  which  I  do  frankly  and  without  hesitation, 
that  I  published  in  my  early  works  passages  which  were 
not  calculated  to  do  any  earthly  good,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  a  great  number 
of  my  countrymen."  He  insists,  however,  that  he  has 
not  changed  his  political  views,  and  defends  his  severe 
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castigation  of  the  Established  Church,  as  well  as  his 
treatment  of  Orange  lodges.  The  book  was  a  decided 
success,  and  has  since  run  into  numerous  editions.  A 
good  story  is  told  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy  bearing  on 
this  question  of  its  success.  Soon  after  the  work 
was  published,  Carleton  went  into  the  shop  of  the 
publisher,  James  Duffy,  and  found  the  book  in  the  back- 
ground, as  he  thought,  and  not  properly  displayed  or 
adyertised.  While  he  and  Duffy  were  arguing  the 
matter,  a  friend  of  Carleton's  arrived  on  the  scene,  to 
whom  the  novelist  turned  and  observed,  in  a  stage 
whisper,  "  Here  is  a  new  work  by  Carleton,  just  out, 
but  it's  a  secret— don't  tell  anyone  about  it — James 
Duffy  does  not  wish  it  to  be  known," 

The  Nation,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  trying  to 
induce  Irish  writers  not  identified  with  the  party  to 
write  more  sympathetically  of  their  country,  welcomed 
Carleton  as  its  greatest  recruit.  Every  opportunity  was 
taken  to  hold  him  up  to  writers  as  one  who  had  found 
a  measure  of  political  salvation  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  Conservative,  and  as  Carleton  was  then  in  his  most 
prolific  period,  its  opportunities  of  praising  him  were 
not  scanty.  It  pinned  its  faith  to  him  in  the  following 
unmistakable  fashion  in  a  belated  review  of  "  Traits 
and  Stories  "  : — 

"  His  frame  and  his  heart  are  those  of  an  Irish 
peasant.  His  intellect  and  his  passions  are  gigantic. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  fulness  of  knowledge  in  William  Carleton 
that  prevents  his  being  ever  a  caricaturist  or  an  exag- 
gerator.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  our  scenery — from  the 
sunny  cornfield  and  the  fierce  mountain  to  the  dismal  bog 
and  the  sequestered  glen — from  the  faction  and  the  party 
fight  to  the  wedding,  the  wake  and  the   funeral — from 
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the  landjobber,  and  the  usurer,  and  the  murderer,  to  the 
blooming  or  heartbroken  flower  of  the  parish,  the  kindly 
housewife  and  withered  grandam — that  he  has  not  put 
before  us.  No  man  who  does  not  know  the  things  he 
tells  knows  Ireland — no  man  who  knows  it  ever  doubted 
the  perfection  of  the  '  Traits  and  Stories.'  We  repeat 
that  he  has  given  to  all  time  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  the  heart  and  home  and  country  of  the  Irish  peasant." 

Even  Lever  and  Lefanu  were  not  proof  against  the 
growth  of  the  national  sentiment,  for  in  1845  they  each 
issued  books  which  were  distinctly  national  in  tendency. 
Both  were  Tories  and  closely  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing Tory  periodicals  in  Dublin,  but  the  first  in  his 
"  St.  Patrick's  Eve/'  and  Lefanu  in  his  "  Cock  and 
Anchor,"  made  a  step  in  advance,  whose  importance 
was  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  on  the  national 
side. 

Carleton  does  not  appear  to  have  written  often  for  the 
Nation;  almost  the  only  other  piece  of  his  which  the 
present  writer  has  discovered  '  being  an  anonymous  bit 
of  banter  entitled  "  Tea-Kettle  Correspondence,"  which 
was  printed  in  the  issue  for  April  26th,  1845.  It  is 
strongly  pro-national  and  Catholic  in  sympathy,  but  is 
not  of  any  importance.  There  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
banter  by  him  on  "  The  Rights  of  Woman,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Nation  over  the  signature  of  "  Peter 
Patience."  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  few  men  were 
more  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  women  than  Carleton. 
Nearly  all  his  female  characters  are  angels  of  purity 
and  affection  ;  and  he  is  always  most  happy  in  his  cha- 
racterizations Of  them.  A  long  array  of  humble  lovable 
heroines  figure  in  his  novels,  and  he  never  succeeds,  even 

1  After  a  hint  from  Sir  C-  G.  DuftY. 
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when  he  attempts  it,  in  depicting  a  wholly  bad  woman  ; 
some  natural,  if  hidden  virtue  is  always  suggested  or 
illustrated  which  redeems  her. 

No  Irish  writer,  careful  as  he  may  have  been  to  guard 
the  reputation  of  his  countrywomen,  has  ever  been  able  to 
compete  with  Carleton  on  this,  his  special  ground.  He 
was,  however,  not  averse  to  making  good-natured  fun 
of  them,  and  the  following  extract  from  "  The  Rights 
of  Woman  "  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  his  raillery  : — 

"  I  maintain  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the 
great  public  offices  of  the  State  are  conferred  upon 
and  enjoyed  by  women.  .  .  .  Take  the  professions,  for 
instance — are  not  the  choicest  and  most  lucrative 
situations  at  the  bar,  in  the  church,  the  army  and  the 
medical  departments  filled  by  old  women  ?  .  .  .  Does 
not  the  judge,  the  barrister,  the  parson,  the  bishop, 
the  doctor  and  the  fellow,  each  wear  the  gown,  and 
some  of  them  the  apron  ?  And  why  wear  a  gown  unless 
as  an  appropriate  and  significant  exponent  of  this  sex  ? 
.  .  .  Official  public  situations  should,  by  all  means,  be 
conferred  upon  such  of  them  as  may  be  found  qualified  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  thing  that  the  arrangements  alluded  to 
shall  take  place  within  any  reasonable  time,  I  will  be 
ready,  as  a  recognition  of  their  justice,  to  recommend 
my  own  wife  for  a  foreign  appointment." 

At  this  period  Carleton  had  been  living  at  Dolly- 
mount,  near  Clontarf,  in  a  place  called  "  The  Sheds," 
for  some  time.  His  abode  wras  a  thatched  house,  or 
rather  cabin,  and  here  he  dwelt  in  a  simple  manner  with 
his  wife  and  family.  He  was  often  visited  by  his 
friends  and  admirers,  and  even  by  people  from  England 
who  had  read  his  books  or  heard  of  his  fame.  Carleton 
used  to  tell  with  great  glee  an  amusing  story  concerning 
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a  cockney  who  once  visited  him  at  this  place.  He  had 
a  dog,  an  extraordinary  dog,  who  used  to  accompany 
him  on  his  shooting  expeditions  along  the  strand  to 
Howth.  One  morning  Carleton  was  sitting  in  his  house 
when  the  Englishman  arrived,  and  after  introducing 
himself,  was  entertained  by  Carleton  as  hospitably  as 
his  means  allowed.  The  Englishman,  noticing  the  dog, 
and  seeing  the  gun  resting  in  the  corner,  asked  his  host 
whether  he  was  fond  of  sport,  to  which  Carleton  replied 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  shooting  curlews  and  sand- 
pipers on  the  beach.  The  visitor  expressing  a  desire 
to  go  out  shooting,  Carleton  offered  to  lend  him  the 
dog  and  gun. 

"Will  the  dog  follow  me?"  inquired  the  cockney 
sportsman,  who  admitted  he  had  rarely  touched  a  gun 
before. 

"  Well,"  replied  Carleton,  "  he  will  follow  the  gun,  at 
any  rate." 

Fully  equipped,  the  Nimrod  set  out,  the  dog  following 
close  at  his  heels.  Hours  passed,  and  the  Englishman 
did  not  return,  and  at  last  Carleton  became  uneasy. 
His  uneasiness  was  increased  when  the  dog  returned 
without  the  sportsman.  Finally  the  latter  arrived, 
limping,  and  in  answer  to  Carleton's  questions,  said, — 

"  That  dog  of  yours  has  bitten  me," 

The  novelist  expressed  great  concern,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  dog  would  bite 
anyone.     "  Did  you  have  any  sport  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  after  a  long  time  I  got  a  shot  at 
some  birds,  and  the  dog  ran  to  see  whether  anything  was 
hit.  He  came  back,  looking  anything  but  pleased.  When 
I  fired  at  a  second  opportunity,  the  dog  went  off,  and 
finding  nothing  again,  came  back  growling.     The  third 
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time  I  fired  without  any  result  he  came  at  me  and  took 
a  piece  out  of  my  leg.     He  is  an  extraordinary  animal." 

When  Carleton's  earnings  became  larger,  he  removed 
from  "  The  Sheds  "  to  No.  2,  Marino  Crescent,  Clontarf, 
and  while  there  wrote  a  number  of  his  works,  changing 
his  residence  only  when  he  obtained  the  Civil  List  pen- 
sion. Ke  had  written  almost  wholly  for  Irish  periodicals 
up  to  this  time,  but  he  had  received  several  offers  from 
England  which  he  was  compelled  to  forego  in  view  of 
engagements  with  publishers  in  Dublin.  Alaric  A. 
Watts  1  wrote  as  follows,  asking  him  to  contribute  a 
sketch  to  "  Finden's  Tableaux  "  : — 

"  I  have  been  long  a  great  admirer  of  your  Irish 
sketches,  which  have  given  me  a  better  insight  into  Irish 
life  than  those  of  any  other  writer.  I  have  read  your 
'  Fawn  of  Springvale '  also  with  much  interest,  and 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  it  more  than  once." 
He  added,  after  requesting  a  story  :  "  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  have  a  sketch  from  you  to  which  Scanlan  2 
will  make  one  of  his  best  drawings." 

The  year  1845  was  the  most  fertile  period  cf 
Carleton's  literary  career.  He  never  worked  so  en- 
ergetically either  before  or  after,  and  although  the  re- 
muneration he  received  was  miserable,  when  his  position 
is  considered,  it  was  a  far  better  year  in  that  respect 
than  others  he  was  destined  to  pass  through.  In  this 
year  he  was  depending  solely  upon  the  writing  of  books, 
and  he  did  not  contribute,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  any 
periodical.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  "  Valentine 
McClutchy,"    Carleton    commenced  a  series    of  "Talcs 

1  Watts  was  one  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  "Annuals  "  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  and  editor  of  various  literary  periodicals. 
-  R.  R.  Scanlan,  an  Irish  artist  then  working  in  London. 
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for  the  People"—  "Art  Maguire,  or  the  Broken  Pledge," 
being  the  first.  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  ruined  by 
drink,  and  a  more  powerful  picture  of  the  hold  of  the 
drink  demon  was  never  drawn.  "Art  Maguire"  was 
published  originally  at  three  shillings,  but  was  after- 
wards made  one  of  Duffy's  shilling  "  National  Library." 
It  was  dedicated  to  Father  Mathew,  "  as  the  provi- 
dential instrument  of  producing  among  his  country- 
men the  most  wonderful  and  salutary  change  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  the  moral  history  of  man."  In  a 
letter  to  Father  Mathew,  now  first  published,  Carleton 
says  :  "  I  know  not  in  what  language  to  solicit  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  inscribing  to  your 
honoured  name  a  work  so  utterly  unworthy  of  being 
associated  with  it.  When  I  say  unworthy,  I  must  be 
understood  of  course  to  allude  to  the  feebleness  of  its 
execution,  but  by  no  means  to  the  pure  and  exalted 
principle  which  it  endeavours  to  advocate — a  principle 
which,  through  your  means  as  the  providential  instrument, 
has  conferred,  and  is  every  day  conferring,  such  incal- 
culable advantages  upon  our  countrymen.  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  me,  then,  for  having  prefixed  your  name  to 
this  humble  work,  especially  when  I  assure  you  that  its 
sincere  object  is  the  welfare  of  our  common  countrymen, 
and  a  wish  to  see  them  rescued  from  the  influence  of  a 
habit  that  has  proved  itself  such  a  multiplied  and  many- 
shaped  curse  to  their  health,  their  industry,  and  their 
morals.  If  I  used  your  name  therefore  unsanctioned, 
which  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  it  was  because  I 
felt  it  to  be  the  most  appropriate  one  to  herald  my  little 
wo: k,  and  give  it  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people, 
to  which  it  otherwise  has  but  a  slender  claim,  if  taken 
apart  from  the  sincerity  of  my  wish  to  serve  them. 
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"  You  will  perceive  by  the  preface,  to  which  I  beg  your 
attention,  that  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Tales  for  the 
People,"  a  design  which,  if  properly  executed,  I  trust 
you  will  feel  to  be  one  calculated  to  render  them  not 
unimportant  services.  In  opening  with  an  illustration 
of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  I  proposed  to  give  them 
a  work  at  once  cheap,  and,  as  far  as  I  could,  unobjec- 
tionable, one  which  might  follow  them  to  their  hearths, 
however  remote — perhaps  touch  them  and  their  children 
with  the  example  of  Art  Maguire — and  by  becoming  a 
handbook  for  the  cabin,  the  farm-house,  or  the  manu- 
factory, teaching  perhaps  the  children  of  their  in- 
habitants the  value  of  the  great  principle  which  through 
your  agency  has  wrought  such  a  salutary  change  upon 
themselves.  May  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  peruse  the  narrative  of '  Art  Maguire,' 
and  if  approved  of  by  you  to  honour  it  with  a  place  in 
your  library." 

Father  Mathew  accepted  the  dedication  gladly,  and 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  book.  In  his  pre- 
face, Carleton  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  seriously 
desired  to  help  the  temperance  movement.  Know- 
ing, too,  the  distrust  felt  by  many  Catholics  towards 
him,  he  says  :  "  With  regard  to  those  who  feel  appre- 
hensive that  anything  calculated  to  injure  the  doctrinal 
convictions  of  the  Catholic  people  may  be  suffered  to 
creep  into  these  tales,  the  author  has  only  to  assure 
them  that  such  an  object  comes  within  the  scope  neither 
of  his  plan  nor  inclinations.  .  .  .  Still,  he  is  willing 
to  hope  that,  through  the  aid  of  truthful  fiction, 
operating  upon  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  on 
their  knowledge  of  peasant  life,  he  may  furnish  them 
with   such  a  pleasing  encyclopaedia  of  social  duty — now 
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lit  up  with  their  mirth,  and  again  made  tender  with  their 
sorrow — as  will  force  them  to  look  upon  him  as  a  bene- 
factor, to  forget  his  former  errors,  and  to  cherish  his 
name  with  affection,  when  he  himself  shall  be  freed  for 
ever  from  those  cares  and  trials  which  have  hitherto 
been  his  portion." 

The  scale  on  which  Carleton  was  remunerated  may 
be  ascertained  from  a  letter  from  his  publisher,  James 
Duffy  :— 

May  10th,  '45. 

I  do  hereby  agree  to  pay  you  the  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  guineas  (and  an  additional  sum  of  ten  guineas  on 
the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  each  volume) 
for  your  "  Tales  for  the  People/'  each  volume  of 
which  is  to  contain  135  pp.  of  MS.,  similar  to  that 
which  you  have  delivered  to  me  this  day.  The 
following  are  the  terms  to  which  I  agree,  vis.  :  You  are 
to  deliver  to  me  45  pp.  of  MS.  every  Saturday,  so  as  to 
have  the  first  volume  ready  on  the  12th  of  June  next, 
and  you  are  to  deliver  to  me  a  volume  within  each 
succeeding  month.  I  will  pay  you  3/.  10s.  on  account, 
on  receipt  of  each  45  pp.  of  MS.,  and  I  will  pay  you  the 
balance  or  remainder  of  28  guineas  for  each  volume  on 
the  day  of  its  publication.  I  will  not  pay  any  money 
on  account,  except  on  receipt  of  each  45  pp.,  and  if  you 
omit  sending  me  45  pp.  for  one  clear  month,  I  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  discontinue  this  agreement,  and  you  shall 
have  no  further  claim  on  me. 

Carleton  was  very  quick  to  take  offence,  and  indeed, 
rather  too  quick  to  see  an  insult  in  a  loosely-constructed 
sentence.     James  Duffy's  next  letter  is  an  endeavour  to 
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clear  up  some  difficulty  caused  by  a  careless  or  am- 
biguous phrase  : — 

"You  must  be  aware,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  have  agreed 
to  almost  every  proposition  coming  from  you,  and  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  my  payments,  and  I  am 
sure,  if  you  consider  my  letter  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  you  will  not  think  it  'insulting'  on  my  part 
to  remind  you  of  the  terms  of  our  agreement. 

"With  respect  to  my  supposed  anxiety  to  break  with 
you,  I  can  only  say  that  such  anxiety  does  not  exist, 
provided  that  you  find  it  to  your  interest  to  continue 
the  connection."" 

Carleton's  tendency  to  assume  that  wrong  was 
intended  when  it  was  not,  his  habit  of  jumping  at  con- 
clusions, was  trying  to  his  friends,  but  it  is  clear  from 
his  correspondence  that  he  was  almost  as  often  mis- 
understood by  others.  He  was  on  the  free  list  of  the 
Nation,  and  not  receiving  the  paper  as  usual  on  one 
occasion,  he  at  once  imagined  and  suggested  that  it  was 
deliberately  withheld  from  him  for  some  political  rea- 
son. He  received  from  Gavan  Duffy  a  sharp  reminder 
that  he  ought  not  to  judge  his  friends  or  correspon- 
dents too  hastily.  "Your  letter,"  wrote  that  editor, 
"  is  another  evidence,  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  proof,  how 
much  better  it  is  to  complain  of  any  supposed  injury 
from  a  friend  than  to  snarl  and  sulk  about  it,  and  imagine 
you  are  wonderfully  dignified  and  self-respecting,  when, 
in  fact,  you  are  merely  weak  and  ill-humoured.  I 
never  stopped  your  paper — never  dreamed  of  stopping, 
and  never  intend  to  stop  it.  If  I  were  displeased  with 
you  about  anything,  I  would  not  resort  to  so  shabby  a 
means  of  annoyance ;  on  the  contrary,  that  is  the  very 
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time  that  I  would  be  most  careful  not  to  remind  you  of 
a  trifling  favour  of  this  sort." 

In  another  note,  written  at  a  later  date,  Duffy  thus 
addresses  Carleton  : — 

My  dear  Carleton, — You  push  my  words  past 
their  legitimate  meaning,  and  I  probably  wrote  them 
stronger  than  I  felt.  For  I  was  deeply  wounded  that  you 
should  treat  me  as  if  I  were  McGlashan  or  James  Duffy 
or  Fardorougha.  .  .  .  Still,  my  friend,  there  is  a  basis 
of  truth  in  them.  In  a  gust  of  passion  you  are  one  of  the 
most  unjust  of  men,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  everything 
but  your  wrath.  That  is  one  side  of  the  account,  but 
only  one.  No  friend  was  ever  firmer  in  adversity,  not 
swayed  a  hair's-breadth  by  fear,  favour  or  worldliness — 
utterly  ignoring  all  the  small,  shabby  motives  that  in- 
fluence common  men,  impregnable  against  all  things 
but  the  tempestuous  fury  of  your  own  passion.  You 
should  be  able,  if  anybody  could,  to  make  allowance  for 
my  position :  but  you  were  as  merciless  as  Skinadre,1 
and  I  had  not  the  soft  word  that  turneth  away  wrath, 
but  was  as  angry  as  yourself.  Well,  well — with  all  our 
mutual  sins,  neither  of  us  will  find  easily  a  man  who 
likes  him  as  well,  and  has  been  as  ready  to  proclaim  it 
in  the  face  of  friends  or  foes,  as  the  man  he  was  angry 
with  last  week. 

Always  yours, 

C.  G.  D. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  in  this  connection,  that  when 
openly  and  bitterly  attacked,  Carleton  managed  to  write 

1  The  usurer  in  Carlcton's  "  Black  Prophet.'' 
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most  moderate  and  dignified  letters.  Some  of  these 
will  be  quoted  as  occasion  offers. 

Carleton's  next  publication  was  "  Tales  and  Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry,"  which  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1 845.  Most  of  the  stories  in  the  volume,  which  are  very 
short,  appeared  in  the  Irish  Penny  Journal  of  1840-41, 
as  already  stated,  but  there  are  some  excellent  additions. 
The  volume  was  illustrated  by  eight  clever  etchings  by 
"  Phiz/'  and  speedily  ran  through  several  editions.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  and  on  its  issue 
was  reviewed  by  Thomas  Davis  in  the  Nation.  As  a 
tribute  of  one  who  was  the  most  impartial  of  men,  and 
as  an  admirable  panoramic  view  of  Carleton's  powers,  a 
portion  of  the  review  may  appropriately  be  quoted  : — 

"  Carleton  is  the  historian  of  the  peasantry  rather 
than  a  dramatist.  The  fiddler  and  piper,  the  seanachie 
and  seer,  the  matchmaker  and  dancing  master,  and  a 
hundred  characters  beside,  are  here  brought  before  you, 
moving,  acting,  playing,  plotting  and  gossiping.  You 
are  never  wearied  by  an  inventory  of  wardrobes,  as  in 
short  English  descriptive  fictions  ;  yet  you  see  how 
everyone  is  dressed  ;  you  hear  the  honey  brogue  of  the 
maiden,  and  the  downy  voice  of  the  child,  the  managed 
accents  of  flattery  or  traffic,  the  shrill  tones  of  woman's 
fretting,  and  the  troubled  gush  of  men's  anger.  The 
moory  upland  and  the  corn  slopes,  the  glen  where  the 
rock  juts  through  mantling  heather,  and  bright  brooks 
gurgle  amid  the  scented  banks  of  wild  herbs,  the 
shivering  cabin  and  the  rudely-lighted  farmhouse,  are 
as  plain  in  Carleton's  pages  as  if  he  used  canvas  and 
colours  with  a  skill  varying  from  Wilson  and  Poussin, 
to  Teniers  and  Wilkie.  .  .  .  Endowed  with  the  highest 
dramatic    genius,    he    has    represented  their    love  and 
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generosity,  their  wrath  and  negligence,  their  crimes  and 
virtues,  as  a  hearty  peasant — not  a  note-taking  critic.  .  . 
He  has  created  ideal  characters,  that  give  him  a  higher 
rank  as  a  poet  (some  of  them  not  surpassed  by  even 
Shakespeare  for  originality,  grandeur  and  distinctness) ; 
but  here  he  is  a  genuine  seanachie,  and  brings  you  to 
dance  and  wake,  to  wedding  and  christening — makes 
you  romp  with  the  girls,  and  race  with  the  boys  — trem- 
ble at  the  ghosts,  and  frolic  with  the  fairies  of  the  whole 
parish.  Come  what  change  there  may  over  Ireland, 
in  these  'Tales  and  Stories'  the  peasantry  of  the  past 
hundred  years  can  be  for  ever  lived  with." 

Some  of  the  sketches  in  this  volume  are  very  familiar 
to  Irish  readers,  others  are  not.  They  are  nearly  all 
sketches  of  character,  and  Rose  Moan  the  midwife, 
Mickey  McRorey  the  fiddler,  Buckramback  the  dancing- 
master,  and  the  rest  are  done  in  Carleton's  best  manner. 
As  the  "Tales  for  the  People"  were  announced  as 
monthly  volumes,  another  new  work  by  Carleton  wasvery 
promptly  produced.  It  was  "  Rody  the  Rover,  or  the 
Ribbonman."  It  is  not  by  any  means  so  good  as  "  Art 
Maguire,"  and  indeed  is  very  feeble  in  places  ;  doubtless 
this  is  the  result  of  haste.  The  writer  had  now  got  into 
his  careless  stage,  and  often  wrote  without  premeditation 
or  deliberation,  and  rarely  took  the  trouble  of  correct- 
ing his  manuscript,  or  else  did  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
"  Rody  the  Rover"  was  intended  to  warn  the  people 
against  Ribbonism  and  secret  societies  in  general,  and 
in  it  Carleton  denounces  the  Government  spy  system 
in  his  usual  vigorous  fashion.  A  hubbub  was  made 
in  the  Government  organs,  and  he  was  assailed  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a  fomentor  of  discontent 
and  disloyalty.     Carleton  declared  that  he  had  caused  by 
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his  warnings  and  exposures  the  dispersal  of  six  hundred 
Ribbon  lodges.  The  Nation  said  :  "  Of  all  men  only 
William  Carleton  could  have  written  it.  The  character, 
structure,  moral,  and  development  take  their  colour 
and  shape  directly  from  him."  The  Cork  Examiner,  in 
its  review,  declared  that  "  every  turn  and  winding  of  the 
Irish  heart  are  patent  to  his  mental  view."  The  Critic 
and  the  Spectator  also  praised  the  work,  with  reservations 
as  to  the  author's  right  to  introduce  his  own  personal 
and  political  views  into  his  dialogues,  descriptions  or 
soliloquies.  Even  the  very  narrow  and  bigoted 
Christian  Examiner  eulogized  it,  asserting  of  its  author 
generally  that  "  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  in 
the  same  illustrious  roll  with  those  of  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  Le  Sage  and  Scott." 

Several  weeks  after  the  party  organs  had  attacked  him 
and  his  book,  Carleton  replied  in  a  moderate  and  yet 
independent  letter,  which  is  here  reproduced  from 
Saunders'  News  Letter  : — 

Sir, — Although  I  have  been  always  reluctant  to 
obtrude  myself  upon  public  notice,  except  through 
the  medium  of  our  national  literature,  yet  I  beg  upon 
the  present  occasion  to  make  an  observation  or  two, 
with  your  permission,  in  connection  with  that  literature 
and  myself. 

I  have  heard  from  many  sources  that  a  very  general 
impression  exists  that  in  my  last  volume  but  one,  to 
wit,  "  Rody  the  Rover,"  I  have  deliberately  connected 
the  vile  Ribbon  system,  against  which  that  work  was 
written — and  to  which  I  am  told  it  has  already  done 
such  serious  damage — with  the  Government  of  the 
country.     Now  I  most  unhesitatingly  contradict   and 
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deny  this,  and  say  that  no  honest  person  who  has  ever 
read  the  book  could  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  assertion  of  the  kind  in  it.  That  I 
spoke  harshly  of  Government  for  encouraging  the  spy 
and  detective  system  I  admit  ;  but  in  doing  this  I 
only  exercised  a  legitimate  right — a  right  which  every 
honest  man  and  sincere  lover  of  true  liberty  should 
exercise  so  long  as  Government  shall  continue  to  keep 
such  an  odious  and  unconstitutional  body  in  its  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  only  to  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  more  in 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  my  friends  than 
from  any  wish  to  stand  well  with  Government  that  I 
take  the  trouble  to  disclaim  motives  which  I  never  enter- 
tained, and  which  were  imputed  to  me  by  my  enemies. 
I  beg,  sir,  to  subscribe  myself,  with  much  respect, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W.  CARLETON. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Death  of  Thomas  Davis — "  Paddy  Go-Easy  and  his  wife  Nancy" 
— Carleton  on  Davis  —The  Dublin  University  Magazine  again 
— "  The  Black  Prophet " — Carleton  revisits  his  native  place 
— Letters  from  home — Thomas  Francis  Meagher — Sir  William 
Betham — William  Allingham — Letters  from  him — Howitfs 
Journal — "  The  Parlour  Library" — "  The  Emigrants  of  Aha- 
darra" — D.  P.  Starkey's  opinion  of  it — Carleton's  own  opinion. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1845,  Thomas  Davis  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  his  associates  and  fellow-labourers 
in  the  National  movement,  and  to  the  regret  of  all, 
whether  politically  opposed  to  him  or  not.  It  had  been 
announced  that  he  was  preparing  a  "  Life  of  Wolfe 
Tone,"  to  be  issued  on  Nov.  1st,  as  one  of  the  monthly 
volumes  of  the  "  Library  of  Ireland  "  series.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  work  had  been  written  when 
Davis's  fatal  illness  occurred,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  publisher's  engagement  to  issue  a  fresh  volume 
every  month,  Carleton  was  appealed  to.  He  agreed  to 
fill  the  gap,  and  in  less  than  nine  days  had  written 
and  handed  in  the  MS.  of  his  "  Parra  Sastha,  or  the 
History  of  Paddy  Go-Easy  and  his  wife  Nancy."  The 
work  is  an  attempt  to  expose  the  results  of  Irish  indo- 
lence, carelessness  and  neglect,  and  to  contrast  them 
with  the  benefits  accruing  from  orderly  methods,  in- 
dustry and  neatness.     A  competent  critic  declared  it  to 
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be  "  the  most  truly  educational  work  in  the  series,"  but 
the  Irish  people  resented  its  censure  of  their  habits  and 
the  exhibition  of  an  extraordinary  example  of  laziness 
as  a  type  of  the  race.  There  was  some  coarseness  in  the 
story,  too,  and  this  was  stigmatized  in  several  quarters. 
It  was  feared,  from  the  tone  of  the  book,  that  Carleton's 
writings  were  about  to  assume  a  less  nationalistic  form, 
and  this  surmise  was  well  founded.  Carleton  purged 
the  book  to  some  extent,  explaining,  in  his  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  that  the  offensive  passages  were  due 
to  haste  in  composition  in  response  to  a  pressing  de- 
mand. There  is  some  humour  in  the  book,  but  the 
story  is  tedious,  and  though  it  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  the  Irish  people  have  never  taken  kindly  to  it. 
James  Duffy  (the  publisher)  wrote  to  Carleton  in  a  tone 
that  indicates  his  regret  for  having  published  the  work. 
"  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed,"  he  says,  "  at  being  made 
the  medium  of  publishing  a  work  which  has  given  such 
offence  to  the  Irish  people.  You  promised  to  alter 
Paddy  in  this  respect,  and  if  it  was  only  for  my  sake,  I 
thought  you  would  have  done  so/'  Duffy  did  not 
publish  anything  of  Carleton's  for  some  years  after,  and 
it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  them. 

Before  leaving  "  Paddy  Go-Easy,"  we  may  quote 
from  its  preface  Carleton's  opinion  of  Thomas  Davis, 
to  whom  he  naturally  took  that  opportunity  of  paying 
a  tribute.  The  praise  he  bestows  becomes  monotonous 
after  several  pages  of  rapturous  appreciation.  He  de- 
clares that  Davis's  death  is  a  calamity  "  that  has  struck 
the  heart  of  the  country  with  consternation  and  afflic- 
tion— I  had  almost  said  despair.  ...  In  my  experience 
of  society,  in  my  knowledge  of  life,  and  I  think  I   may 
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add,  with  some  little  insight  into  human  nature,  I  feel 
bound  to  declare  that  no  individual  at  all  bearing  any  re- 
semblance to  Thomas  Davis  ever  came  in  my  way.  .  .  . 
A  character  so  full  and  complete,  a  mind  so  large  and 
comprehensive,  is  one  which  does  not  appear  for  cen- 
turies. Whilst  he  was  with  us  the  spell  of  that  childlike 
and  loving  heart  so  strongly  engaged  our  affections,  that 
we  were  in  some  degree  incapacitated  from  estimating, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  wonderful  and  varied 
powers  of  his  intellect,  the  purity  and  strength  of  his 
principle,  and  the  ever-living  truth  which  kindled  all 
his  purposes  into  that  clear  light  that  dwelt  on  all  he 
did,  and  in  all  he  said.  To  those  who  knew  him  not 
this  may  appear  the  language  of  that  exaggeration 
which  is  often  produced  by  partiality ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
or  if  it  be,  what  must  we  say  for  those  qualities  which 
have  made  this  partiality  so  strong  and  so  general  ? 
Such  was  the  vastness  of  his  universal  mind,  and  so 
varied  its  subordinate  parts,  that  few  intellects  could 
take  it  in  at  a  glance — mine  cannot."  And  so  on  for  a 
few  more  pages. 

In  1846  Carleton  became  again  a  contributor  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  the  way  to  readmission 
being  paved  by  a  very  eulogistic  article  on  his  works 
which    had  recently  appeared    in    its  pages.1     In  this 

1  Carleton  was  not  the  only  writer  who  was  excluded  from  the 
magazine  during  Lever's  editorship,  which,  according  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick's  "  Life  of  Charles  Lever,"  terminated  in  1845.  Samuel 
Ferguson  was  so  indignant  with  Thackeray  for  publishing  his 
burlesque  tour  in  Ireland,  with  the  repeated  belittling  of  things 
which  many  Irishmen  held  in  great  esteem  and  reverence,  that  he 
declined  to  write  for  Lever,  who  had  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
"  Irish  Sketch- Book."  Of  course,  Lever  was  not  responsible  for 
the  tone  of  that  work,  though  he  probably  met  Thackeray  in  Ireland, 
and  might  have  induced  him,  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  to  look  more 
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article  the  following  vigorous  protest  was  made  against 
the  continued  exclusion  of  Carleton  from  the  pension 
list  :— 

"And  this  man,  the  bestovver  of  national  heirlooms 
that  will  go  down  from  age  to  age, enriching  our  literature, 
giving  a  just  pride  to  our  descendants,  opening  up  the 
fountains  of  good  feeling,  and  exciting  cheerful  and 
joyous  thoughts  in  the  breasts  of  generations  yet  un- 
born, has  not  even  the  reward  of  an  excisemanship  to 
keep  him  from  the  necessity  of  writing  himself  dozvn  in 
order  to  live.  A  pension  was  spoken  of,  and  when 
Banim's  pension  dropped  by  his  death  about  a  year  ago, 
it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  drawback  or  delay 
in  this  act  of  tardy  justice.  But  some  bad  influence 
has  intervened  ;  some  short-sighted  censor  of  personal 
faults,  incapable  of  seeing  in  the  business  anything  else 
than  the  individual  and  his  failings — which,  Heaven 
knows,  are  common  enough  to  us  all — has  unhappily 
succeeded  in  prostrating  that  reasonable  and  moderate 
hope." 

The  story  with  which  Carleton  opened  this  fresh  con- 
nection with  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  was  "  The 
Black  Prophet,"  one  of  the  most  powerful  Irish  novels 
ever  written.  As  a  picture  of  the  people  in  their  famine- 
stricken  days,  it  is  terrible.  It  did  not  appear  in  a 
volume  until  the  following  year,  but  it  was  received  by 
readers  and  critics  as  a  work  of  surpassing  strength, 
and  one  showing  an  astonishing  insight  into  female 
character.  With  very  little  pruning  of  its  characteristic 
redundancies,  "The  Black  Prophet"  would  be  read  now 

sympathetically  upon  Irish  misfortunes.  Thackeray  was  an  admirer 
of  Carleton's  character  sketches,  but  did  not  make  his  personal 
acquaintance  until  1850. 
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with  recognition  of  its  greatness.  It  was  Carleton's  own 
opinion  in  his  later  years  that  this  was  his  best  work. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  was  widely- 
read  in  England.  One  sympathetic  reader  was  so 
moved  by  it  that  he  sent  a  sum  of  money  through 
Carleton  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  people. 
This  year  and  the  next — black  '46  and  '47 — can  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  Irish  people.  Carleton  described 
an  earlier  famine  which  he  had  himself  passed  through* 
but  the  work  was  appropriate  to  the  period,  and  many 
thought  he  was  picturing  the  scenes  of  the  moment, 
when  in  fact  his  mind  had  been  merely  dwelling  on  his 
own  experiences  of  nearly  twenty  years  before.  Even 
were  the  Irish  people  disposed  to  forget  the  famine  of 
'46-'47,  Carleton's  "Black  Prophet"  will  remain,  a  lurid 
and  fearful  reminder  of  the  nation's  sufferings.  And  it  is 
only  in  this  novel  that  the  devotion,  the  patience  and  the 
innate  virtue  of  the  people  in  this  crisis  are  recorded. 

The  writing  of  the  book  kept  him  busy  during  the 
greater  part  of  1846,  and  when  it  was  finished  he  started 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  place.  The  first  of  the  following 
letters  was  addressed  by  him  to  his  wife  ;  the  others 
to  their  children,  from  the  familiar  scenes  now  re- 
visited. 

Monaghan, 

October  15,  '46. 
My  DEAR  Jane, — If  they  have  sent  any  proofs,  let 
them  be  forwarded  to  Aughnacloy  by  to-morrow's  post. 
I  arrived  in  Monaghan  at  my  friend  Peter's  yesterday 
evening  at  six  o'clock  without  getting  any  rain,  although 
the  day  was  broken  and  uncomfortable.  I  go  on  this 
evening  by  the  Omagh  coach  to  Aughnacloy,  where  I 
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think  I  will  stop,  and  not  at  Clogher.  I  will  let  you 
know,  however.  The  weather  appears  to  be  permanently 
broken,  and  consequently  my  stay  in  the  North  will  be 
much  shorter  than  I  had  intended.  I  expect  to  be  home 
by  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  furthest,  as  this  gloomy  wet 
weather  prevents  me  from  enjoying  anything.  How  is 
James?  Tell  him  to  make  a  bow  and  say  his  day-day 
to  you  for  me. 

Let  Sizzy  '  write  to  me.  Dinner  is  ready,  so  I  must 
close.  Give  my  love  to  all,  and  remember  me  to  Ellen 
McKenna,  even  although  she  ran  away  from  me  the 
evening  before  I  came. 

Ever,  my  dearest  Jane, 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

W.  CARLETON. 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  he  wrote : — 

You  could  conceive  nothing  at  all  equal  to  my 
popularity  in  this  place,  and  if  I  had  time  I  would  amuse 
you  with  an  account  of  the  strange  stories  which  are 
circulating  about  me,  and  all  to  my  honour.  I  am 
shocked  beyond  belief  by  thechange  that  I  find  in  my 
poor  brother.  I  would  never  have  known  him.  He  is 
a  worn  decrepid  old  man  of  seventy,  apparently  near 
the  close  of  his  life — and  a  harmless  one  it  has  been. 
He  is  a  universal  favourite  with  all  classes,  but  the  poor 
man  has  fasted  and  prayed  himself  off  the  earth,  a  habit 
of  life  in  which  he  certainly  does  not  resemble  his 
younger  brother.  I  have  been  shooting  a  good  deal 
since  I  came  here,  and  have  ready  to  bring  home  with 
me  a  brace  of  hares,  a  brace  of  grouse,  and  several  brace 

His  daughter  Jane's  pet  name. 
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of  snipe.  I  think  I  shall  be  home  about  Friday  next — 
this  day  week — perhaps  sooner,  but  I  do  not  know  yet. 
It  is  now  near  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  am  getting  sleepy. 
My  love  to  all— Good  night.  Make  James  kiss  mamma 
for  me.  Remember  me  to  Kate,  and  let  me  know  if 
Ellen  McKenna  is  alive  as  usual. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sizzy, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

W.  Carleton. 

He  also  tells  his  daughter  of  his  visit  to  his  old  love, 
Anne  Duffy,  in  a  letter  dated  October  24,  1846: — 

My  dear  Sizzy, — Why  do  you  not  write  to  me,  at 
least    every  second   day  ?     I  hope   you  are  all  well, 
as  I  am,  thanks  be  to  God,  at  this  present  writing.     My 
dear  Sizzy,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic 
circumstances  connected  with  myself  that  ever  happened 
took  place  since  I    came   here.     A    girl  named  Anne 
Duffy,  the  object,  for  four  years,  of  my  first  and  most 
enthusiastic    love — one   whose   image  was  never  from 
before  me,  and  of  whom  I  dreamed  every  night,  I  may 
say,  during   that  whole  time — this  girl,  I   say  (now  a 
married  woman)  and  I,  have  had  a  conversation,  and  she 
admits,  what  I  often  suspected,  that  she  loved  me  then 
as  fervently  and  enthusiastically  as  I  loved  her.     You 
must  know  that  I  never  told  her  of  my  love,  but  such  is 
the  fact.     She  disclosed  the  circumstances  to  me  with  a 
flood  of  tears  and  a  depth  of  grief  amounting  almost  to 
agony   and   distraction.     This  singular  confession  has 
utterly   prostrated   my  whole  being.     On  hearing  the 
acknowledgment  and  witnessing  her  bitter  but  unavail- 
ing regret,  I  felt  as  if  my  very  heart  had  been  divided 
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in  two — I  was  seized  by  a  bitterness  of  sorrow  that  sur- 
passed in  intensity  of  suffering  all  that  I  ever  felt.  You 
could  not,  indeed,  dream  of  the  condition  to  which  it 
has  brought  me. 

I  also  saw  on  yesterday,  Nannie  Donnelly,  who  is 
now  the  fat  little  wife  of  Paddy  McGartland  in  Augher. 
She,  however,  was  never  the  object  of  my  affections,  as 
the  other  was,  and  I  met  her  with  indifference.  Not  so 
she.  After  sitting  above  stairs  with  me  and  her  husband, 
and  after  I  had  reminded  her,  by  way  of  ordinary 
conversation,  of  scenes  which  she  could  not  readily 
have  forgotten,  the  tears  began  slowly  to  course  each 
other  down  her  cheeks.  I  could  not,  however,  yield  her 
any  sympathy  for  ever  having  suffered  herself  to  marry 
such  a  misshapen  little  vagabond,  although  the  poor 
devil  almost  ate  me  with  joy. 

"  Nannie,"  said  he,  "  were  we  married  before  Mr. 
Carleton  left  the  country  ? " 

"  Oh  !  no,"  she  replied,  looking  reproachfully  at  me — 
"indeed  we  were  not  I  It  was  reported,"  she  added, 
"  that  Mr.  Carleton,  at  that  time,  had  quarrelled  with 
his  friends,  and  had  left  the  country,  with  an  intention  of 
never  coming  back." 

This  was  meant  for  me,  but  it  went  for  nothing. 
There  he  sat,  the  ugly,  red-headed,  ill-shaped,  mis- 
begotten little  varlet,  to  whom  she  could  suffer  herself 
to  be  united  as  a  wife.  .  .  . 

In  a  further  letter  to  the  same  daughter,  he  says 
something  more  about  his  popularity  among  his  own 
people  :  — 

I  received  your  packet  yesterday  morning  in  this, 
my  native  city  of  Clogher,  having   left  word  with  the 
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Postmaster  of  Aughnacloy  to  forward  any  letters  that 
might  come  there  for  me.  The  hint  of  the  Blank 
Book  is  a  good  one,  but  I  fear  that  the  carriage  would 
be  rather  expensive,  as  from  the  success  I  have 
experienced  here  I  don't  think  anything  under  a  folio 
size  would  be  large  enough — this,  and  the  support  of  a 
couple  of  clerks  to  register  the  conquests,  would  be 
rather  expensive,  especially  when  one  can  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  the  blessed  aid  of  a  fertile  imagination,  which 
in  most  matters  is  a  very  useful  gift,  Glory  be  to  God  ! 
At  all  events  my  visit  here  has  indeed  created  quite  a 
sensation.  You  could  not  imagine  the  incredible  anxiety 
of  the  folk  in  this  neighbourhood,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  get  a  sight  of  '  the 
great  man  ' — for  such  they  dub  me.  Certainly  I  am  a 
prophet — not  the  Black  one — honoured  in  his  own 
country,  and  I  must  say  that  although  I  had  a 
tolerably  clear  conception  of  the  rate  at  which 
Madam  Fame  could  travel,  yet  I  find  I  fell  far  short  of 
her  extraordinary  activity.  How  my  arrival  spread 
through  the  country  far  and  near,  in  so  short  a  time, 
I  cannot  even  dream,  unless  there  be  certain  invisible 
couriers  that  have  carried  round  the  intelligence. 
Yesterday  my  poor  worthy  cousin  John  and  I  went 
out  towards  the  old  place  of  Springtown,  and  it  would 
have  amused  you  to  see  the  people  dropping  their 
spades  and  flying  upon  the  wings  of  curiosity  and 
affection  to  see  me  and  speak  to  me — and  one  woman, 
Kitty  Martin  by  name,  having  seen  me  only  across 
Ballylastra  river,  would  not  rest  contented,  but  coura- 
geously lifted  her  '  dimity,'  and  having  no  reason  to 
feel  ashamed  of  a  good  pair  of  legs,  she  dashed  into 
the  stream  and  crossed  it  in  a  manner  that  would  do 
credit  to  Joan  of  Arc. 
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Now  as  to  conquests — and  by  the  way  you  should 
call  me  nothing  after  this  but  William  the  Conqueror 
— I  dined  yesterday  with  a  Miss  Ashe,  sister  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  of  this  place,  who  was  also 
present,  and  a  truly  delightful  sapling  she  is.  I  have 
not  indeed  for  a  long  time  seen  so  beautiful  a  black- 
eyed  girl.  However,  God  bless  her,  poor  thing  !  for 
beyond  all  doubt  she  is  a  catch.  She  and  I  discussed 
all  possible  subjects,  and  like  a  thorough  tactician  I  left 
the  greater  portion  of  the  conversation  to  herself  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  having  an  insatiable  and 
ever  living  curiosity  to  hear  herself  talk,  she  has 
described  me,  who  only  gave  her  one  word  every  ten 
minutes,  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  fascinating 
conversationalists  she  has  ever  met  with.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Miss  Jane  ? 

My  cousin  has  just  come,  and  as  we  are  going  down 
to  Kilnahushogue  I  must  close.  Remember  me  and 
give  my  love  to  all — don't  forget  John,  and  kiss  poor 
James  for  me  as  often  as  I  would.  Let  Rose  and 
Mary  Anne  each  send  me  a  letter  in  reply  to  this. 
Remember  me  also  to  Ellen  McKenna,  and  let  not 
Kate  be  forgotten,  and  above  all  things  desire  her 
by  no  means  to  leave  the  Crescent  until  I  return.  I 
don't  think  I  will  be  home  till  Saturday  next.  Tell 
Ellen  I  recognized  her  "good-bye." 

Ever,  my  dear  Sizzy, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

W.  Carleton. 

Among  the  Young  Irelanders  with  whom  Carleton 
became  closely  acquainted  were  Michael  Doheny  and 
Thomas     Francis    Meagher.1     They    met    often,    and 

1  Meagher   was    the  most    brilliant    orator   of  the    party,   and 
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therefore  corresponded  rarely,  and  the  only  letter  from 
Meagher  preserved  among  Carleton's  papers  is  the  one 
here  transcribed  : — 

Waterford,  Friday. 

My  dear  Carleton, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy 
I  feel  that  we  perfectly  understand  each  other,  and  that 
we  are  as  good  friends  as  when  we  drank  healths  at 
Salt  Hill  or  laughed  right  heartily  at  your  illustrations 
of  '  Old  '  and  '  Young'  Ireland  in  the  Dargle.1  I  shall 
have  no  fear  in  writing  you  after  your  most  kind  and 
good-natured  letter,  which  was  the  best  part,  I  assure  you, 
of  our  breakfast  this  morning,  for  it's  a  '  black  fast '  to- 
day. With  respect  to  the  other  subject,  I  know  Wyse " 
very  well,  and  feel  too  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
in  the  good  cause  to  which  you  have  directed  attention. 
He  is  very  zealous  in  Irish  matters,  and  has  deeply  at 
heart  the  literary  nationality  of  our  country.  As  it  is 
a  national  subject,  not  a  party  one,  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  very  great  gratifica- 
tion, in  communicating  with  him  immediately.  Believe 
me,  I  will  try  to  compensate  in  this  instance  for  my 
inability  in  the  former.     With  kindest  regards   to  all 

Doheny,  by  virtue  of  his  exquisite  "  Acushla  gal  Machree,"  takes 
rank  among  its  poets.  Both  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  Doheny's  letters  to  Carleton  are  of 
no  interest. 

1  Carleton  on  an  excursion  to  Wicklow  had  compared  two 
streams  from  one  source,  the  one  strong  and  loud  but  muddy, 
the  other  weak  and  silent  but  pure,  to  old  and  young  Ireland 
respectively. 

3  Thomas  Wyse,  M.P.  for  Waterford,  afterwards  British 
Ambassador  to  Greece,  author  of"  History  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation," and  other  works.  He  was  knighted  for  his  services  to 
Government. 
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our  friends,  and  with  sincere  wishes  for  your  success  and 
happiness  and  fame, 

Believe  me, 
My  dear  Carleton, 

Ever  to  remain 
Yours  most  faithfully, 

T.  F.  Meagher. 

Meagher's  promise  to  communicate  with  Wyse  was 
in  connection  with  Carleton's  efforts  to  get  a  literary 
pension.  On  the  same  subject  Sir  William  Betham, 
then  Ulster  King-at-Arms,  an  Englishman  and  an 
enterprising  antiquary,  whose  theories  have  since  been 
riddled  by  native  scholars,  wrote  to  Carleton,  reply- 
ing to  a  request  from  the  latter  for  his  influence 
and  support.  He  had  previously  sent  Carleton  an 
account,  but  an  erroneous  one,  of  the  "  Donagh,"  which 
Carleton  has  given  in  a  note  to  his  story  of  that  name. 

Dublin  Castle, 
Dec.  9th,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  19th  ult.  has  been 
mislaid,  and  I  have  only  just  found  it,  which  will 
account  for  my  not  answering  before.  Be  assured  that 
any  influence  I  possess  shall  be  used  in  your  behalf, 
although  I  am  not  certain  I  possess  any,  but  if  I  can 
serve  you  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure.  I  am  sure  of 
this,  many  pensions  have  been  granted  to  pretensions 
and  persons  very  much  below  yours. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Betham. 

These  were  isolated  endeavours  and  led  to  no  result. 
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It  was  not  till  nearly  two  more  years  had  passed  that  a 
really  powerful  combination  of  notable  people  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  pension.  Meanwhile,  Carleton  was  in 
extreme  difficulties.  His  family  by  this  time  had 
become  so  numerous,  that  his  earnings  were  insufficient 
and  he  had  got  into  debt.  This  debt  remained  a  burthen 
upon  him  all  his  life,  and  he  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
enjoyed  peace  of  mind  in  consequence.  He  was,  as 
ever,  willing  to  help  those  who  needed  it,  whether 
dependent  upon  him  or  not,  and  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  with  his  encouragement  to  young  writers. 
Among  those  who  sought  his  friendly  counsel  was  a 
young  Donegal  man,  whose  poems  did  not  impress 
Carleton  very  favourably,  so  that  he  advised  his 
youthful  correspondent  to  adopt  prose  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  thoughts.  Fortunately,  the  poet  did  not  follow 
his  advice,  for  the  young  man  was  William  Allingham, 
who  was  afterwards  admitted  to  a  prominent  place 
among  the  singers  of  the  century,  and  who  is  now  counted 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Irish  poets.  The  early  effusions 
he  submitted  to  Carleton  are  not  indicative  of  his  later 
powers,  and  justified  the  advice  which  he  received. 

Allingham's  letters  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  find 
a  place  here.  He  writes  from  Donegal,  on  Nov.  30th} 
1846:— 

My  dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note.  I 
am  sorry  when  you  were  in  Tyrone  that  you  did  not 
extend  yourself  into  this  next  county — perhaps  next 
year  !  I  take  advantage  of  your  permission  to  send  up 
some  verses  on  '  Frost,'  which  I  would  like  to  see  printed 
— please  the  editor  ! — in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
for  January.     They  were  written  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
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at  a  time  when  we  were  actually  going  out  every 
morning  before  daylight  to  skate.  Frost  has  always 
been  my  choice  weather,  and  the  sketch,  being  a  con 
amore  one,  was,  if  nothing  more,  as  near  nature  as  I 
could  make  it. 

Perhaps  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  drop 
me  a  line  to  say  whether  I  am  to  go  to  the  devil  or  not. 
Should  Mr.  McGlashan  be  so  good,  perhaps  he  will  also 
do  me  the  favour  of  sending  a  proof  sheet,  in  due 
time. 

Pardon  this  note,  all  about  myself,  and  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Allingham,  Jr. 

P.S. — I  am  only  junior  in  my  own  town.  Do  not 
make  too  much  of  a  compliment  of  it  with  the  editor. 

The  poem  on  "  Frost "  is  not  forthcoming,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  the  University  Maga- 
zine. After  Carleton  had  advised  him  to  try  prose 
instead  of  verse,  Allingham  wrote  : — 

My  DEAR  Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
at  last.  As  to  Poetry — you  ask  me  would  I  be  content 
to  herd  with  nameless  creatures  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  some  periodical  ?     I  answer — Certainly  not. 

As  to  Prose — /  am  trying  it.  But  I  don't  intend 
my  story  to  go  a-begging — nor  ^-borrowing  either,  if 
I  can  help  it.  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  very  short.  But 
I  will  write  short  stories  enough,  and  prosy  enough  too 
probably — when  I  get  anybody  to  pay  for  them.  A  noble 
ambition  ! — Yet  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  this. 

I  have  read  the  "  Black  Prophet/'  of  course.  In 
character  and  dialogue  I   think   it  nearly  the  best  you 
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have  written.  The  story  is,  perhaps,  not  so  interesting 
as  "  Fardorougha,"  for  instance,  and  ends  too  hurriedly; 
but  in  serious,  pathetic  and  passionate  writing,  it  stands 
very  high.  Jemmy's  comic  is  also  most  capital.  "  In 
troth,  he  is  a  droll  Jemmy." 

I  see  you  are  busy  with  a  new  story  in  the  University, 
but  I  have  not  read  any  of  it  yet,  except  scraps,  as  an 
odd  number  sometimes  falls  in  my  way.  By-the-bye, 
I  have  happened  to  see  the  last  Univ.,  and  perceive  a 
story  of  Donegal  in  verse — "  The  Foray  of  Hugh 
O'Donnell."  Is  there  any  harm  in  saying  that  an 
editor  who  admits,  and  probably  pays  for,  such  a  string 
of  bloodless  verse — a  dried  snake  of  a  thing — should  at 
least  be  glad  to  get  hold  of  something  with  ideas  in  it, 
now  and  then,  if  nothing  new  ? 

"Meaning  your  own  ?  "  you  say — "  modest  youth  !  " 
Can  you  believe — it  is  really  the  fact — that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  I  honour  so  much  as  modesty — the 
result  of  delicate  good  taste  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  write  hurriedly,  as  I  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  again  for  some  days.  Pray  pardon 
carelessness  and  absurdity  and  everything  else,  and 
believe  me  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindness. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Allingham,  Jr. 

I  send  a  sonnet  for  the  "  Mag." — if  admissible. 

To  the  Castle  of  Donegal. 

Castle  of  Donegal  !— both  green  and  grey 
Like  an  old  poet — where  thine  outworks  lay, 

A  Sessions-House  and  barracks  for  police, 
Lie  in  thy  shadow  :  if  from  ivied  place 
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He  could  restore  thee  ;-  and  revive  to-day 

The  men,  whom  thy  crazed  walls,  their  children  cease, 
Almost  to  recollect — how  we  and  they 

Would  wonder  !  and  how  wonder  would  increase  ! 
For  if  they  were  to  rise,  those  chiefs  of  yore, 

With  their  old  ways,  who  soon  they  would  be  driven, 
To  feel  those  unromantic  forms  of  power, 

Police  and  Statute- Law  !  therefore  still  riven 
And  roofless  be  thou  !    Strength  is  law  no  more  ; 

For  times  are  gone  that  suited  thee— thank  Heaven  ! 

Carleton,  who  was  sometimes  very  sensitive,  and 
ready  to  fly  into  a  wrong  deduction  in  a  flash,  seems  to 
have  resented  the  tone  of  this  letter,  and  drew  from 
Allingham  a  reply  full  of  regret. 

DEAR  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  treating  my 
hurried  note  of  Saturday  with  so  much  seriousness.  I 
have  been  puzzling  to  remember  what  could  have  been 
in  it  to  make  the  impression  it  did  make  ;  while  I  am 
conscious  of  having  been  in  intention  wholly  innocent 
of  anything  inconsistent  with  good  feeling.  The  faults 
are  those  of  incaution  and  flippancy. 

I  remember  saying  something  of  my  story  not  "  going 
a-begging,"  by  which  I  meant  begging  for  insertion  in 
a  periodical,  like  some  verses  before  mentioned,  and 
"  borrowing  "  was  merely  a  word-jingle,  such  as  I  am 
too  fond  of.  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  judge  hardly 
of  me,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  foolish  sentences.  I 
am  almost  a  Connaught  man,  who  has  always  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  "speaking  twice." 
Believe  me  to  remain, 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 
Wm.  Allingham. 

If  you  can  pardon  my  unintentional  disrespect,  you 
will  perhaps  write  me  a  line. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Allingham  received  an  appointment  in  the  Customs 
department  in  this  same  year,  and  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Carleton  from  Donegal  : — 

"  I  intended  to  have  written  to  you  long  before  this, 
but  one  thing  or  another  prevented  me.     Is  there  still  a 
chance  of  my  seeing  you  in  the  black  North  ?     If  the 
weather  were  to  get  hard  now,  this  season  would  be  as 
pleasant  as  any.     There  is,  I   believe,  good  shooting  all 
round  this  place  (though  I  don't  shoot  myself),  and  you 
would    have    free   leave    and    license    everywhere.     An 
interesting    excursion,    too,    might    be  made    into    the 
'Rosses'    and    other    salvage    parts    of    the    country. 
Ireland,  you   know,  is  in  one   way  your  property,  and 
it  is   your   duty  to   visit  every  corner,    even    unto   the 
island  of  Inismurry,  where  the  natives  have  a  god  of 
their   own — obtained    by   '  flotsam  ' — namely,   the    old 
figure-head  of  some  ship.     -  * 

"  With  regard  to  your  accommodation  here,  the  chief 
merit  is  that  I  have  plenty  of  house-room  at  my  disposal. 
I  live  with  myself  here  in  a  large  and  tolerably  com- 
fortable country  inn.  I  have  three  rooms  to  myself, 
always,  and  often  thirteen ;  for  there  is  seldom  what 
you  would  call  a  throng  of  visitors;  except,  indeed,  for 
a  month  or  two  in  summer,  when  some  people  come  to 
drink  gun-washings  at  a  little  span-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— and  also  for  a  day  or  two  at  Quarter 
Sessions  time,  when  the  sitting-rooms,  bedrooms  and 
lobbies  swarm  with  attornies  and  clients,  and  the 
assistant-barrister  (Mr.  Henn,  Q.C.)  goes  and  returns 
from  the  little  Court  House  attended  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  lame  man  blowing  what  is  generally, 
in  one  sense,  a  mellow  blast,  on  an  old  bugle. 
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"  By-the-by,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what  brings  me 
here.  I  had  the  honour,  some  months  ago,  of  being 
admitted  to  her  Majesty's  service  as  '  Principal  Coast 
Officer  '  of  Customs  at  this  creek.  '  Principal '  sounds 
right  well — does  it  not  ?  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  proper 
designation  in  my  case,  for  I  am  like  the  sergeant  who 
said  to  George  the  Third  :  '  Please  your  Majesty,  I'm 
the  Regiment  !  '  for  devil  another  officer  is  there  here, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  " 

"  The  Black  Prophet "  was  a  considerable  success, 
but  as  Carleton  had  sold  his  copyright  in  the  work 
apparently  for  a  small  sum,  he  did  not  benefit  by  its 
sale.  It  brought  him,  however,  some  requests  for  con- 
tributions from  England,  but  so  fitful  was  he  in  his  work, 
and  so  unsystematic,  that  he  did  not  always  accept 
these  offers.  Moreover,  he  had  learnt  something  of  the 
value  of  his  writings,  and  was  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  rate  of  remuneration  offered  by  some  of  the 
English  journals. 

"  The  Black  Prophet  "  was  greatly  praised  by  Howitt's 
Journal.  The  following  extract  proves  that  Carleton's 
genius  was  finding  its  way  surely  to  English  appreciation  : 
"  Of  all  men  who  have  written  of  Irish  life  and  manners, 
none  have  done  so  with  so  masterly  a  hand  as  William 
Carleton.  A  man  of  the  people  himself,  he  understands 
them  thoroughly  ;  he  knows  their  feelings,  their  wants 
and  their  miseries  ;  and  he  depicts  their  life  and  their 
character  because  he  is  deeply  familiar  with  both, 
and  knows  the  causes,  whether  remote  or  immediate, 
which  have  made  them  what  they  are.  Besides  this' 
Carleton  is  a  man  of  genius  ;  his  writings  possess  a 
dramatic  power,  and  the  plot    of  his    story   is    always 
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such  as  to  rivet  the  reader's  attention.  He  is  possessed 
of  every  requisite  for  a  master  in  fiction,  for  this  simple 
and  apparently  paradoxical  reason,  that  he  never  deals 
with  anything  but  truth." 

Mary  Howitt  had  just  previously  asked  Carleton  to 
write  for  her  journal.     Her  letter  is  the  following: — 

Clapton  in  London, 

March  2,  1847. 
Sir, — I  should  think  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  we 
(that  is,  my  husband,  William  Howitt,  and  myself)  are, 
and  always  have  been,  great  admirers  of  your  writings. 
They  are  full  of  genius  and  power,  and  give  a  more 
living  idea  of  the  true  Irish  character  than  those  of  any 
other  writer  of  the  day.  I  write  now  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  furnish  us  with  occasional  sketches  of 
your  national  life  for  a  little  journal  which  we  commenced 
the  publication  of  this  present  year  {Howitfs  Journal), 
and  which  has  a  very  large  circulation,  and  which 
we  hope  to  make  an  organ  of  great  usefulness.  A  few 
evenings  ago  Mr.  Howitt  wrote  a  paper  on  his  idea 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  Ireland  which  I  hope 
you  would  approve.  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  enlist  you  among  our  co-workers,  and  we 
can  offer  you  as  remuneration  1/.  per  page.  If  you  are 
good  enough  to  look  at  the  Journal,  which  you  will 
find  in  Dublin — and  which  if  we  knew  your  address  we 
would  order  to  be  sent  to  you — you  will  see  the  kind  of 
sketches  we  want.  As  much  as  possible,  each  one 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  or  at  most  should  not 
extend  beyond  two  or  three  numbers.  We  like  always 
that  some  principle  should  be  illustrated  if  possible  ; 
this,  we  think,  gives  an  aim  and  purpose  to  the  writer 
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beyond  mere  amusement.  But  you  who  write  so  well 
need  no  more  than  suggestion.  Your  early  answer  will 
oblige  us. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mary  Howitt. 

Messrs.  Simms  and  Mclntyre,  an  enterprising  firm  of 
publishers  in  Belfast,  projected  about  this  time  (1847)  a 
series  of  shilling  novels  called  "  The  Parlour  Library." 
and  having  bought  the  copyright  of  "  Fardorougha  " 
from  its  original  publisher,  announced  it  for  publica- 
tion. Carleton  desired  to  revise  it  slightly,  and  to  write 
a  new  preface,  and  made  the  proposal  to  them. 
Simms  and  Mclntyre,  though  they  had  bought  the 
stereotypes,  agreed  to  allow  "  particularly  offensive " 
passages  to  be  altered,  and  to  accept  a  new  preface,  if 
Carleton  would  take  5/.  as  his  remuneration.  He  did 
accept  that  small  sum,  being  very  much  in  need  of 
money,  but  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  he  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  compact.  Simms  and  Mclntyre  also 
published  an  edition  of  "  The  Black  Prophet,"  and  this 
led  to  Carleton's  writing  an  original  work  for  their  series. 
This  was  "  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra,"  one  of  his 
best  novels.  He  received  150/.  for  the  work,  which  met 
with  instant  favour.  In  none  of  Carleton's  stories  is 
there  such  fine  character-drawing.  Nowhere  outside 
"  The  Poor  Scholar,"  and  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  "  Traits 
and  Stories,"  are  there  such  moving  scenes.  It  is  also 
the  most  irreproachable  of  his  books,  being  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  bad  taste,  coarseness  and  rancour 
which  occasionally    blemish  his  works.     A    friend  who 
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took    a    warm  interest    in    him,  Digby  Pilot    Starkey,1 
thus  characterizes  it : — 

Dear  Carleton,— You  have  asked  me  for  an 
opinion  on  your  "  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra."  I  have 
just  read  it,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  has  afforded 
me  very  great  pleasure,  on  more  accounts  than  one. 
As  a  story  it  is  full  of  interest  and  variety,  and  the 
characters  are  remarkably  well  individualized  all  through, 
particularly  Kathleen,  O'Finigan,  honest  "Jemmy," 
and  Kate  Hogan.  There  is,  besides,  a  tone  of  good 
and  kindly  feeling  inculcated,  calculated  to  do  good ; 
and  this  I  think  a  distinct  ground  of  commendation,  to 
which,  to  speak  candidly,  all  your  later  works  cannot, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  lay  claim.  You  have  helped 
landlord  and  tenant  to  come  together  in  a  cordial  spirit, 
and  not  been  afraid  to  denounce  the  ruinous  and 
criminal  delusions  of  the  latter,  in  exposing  the  fatal 
errors  of  the  former.  All  this  must  be  of  use  to  the 
middle  classes,  whose  interest  it  clearly  is  that  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  relation  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  established.  .  .  .  Let  me  rather  turn  to  the  literary 
side  of  the  picture,  with  which  I  am  more  conversant. 
Your  pathos  is  deep,  indeed,  in  numerous  scenes  of  this 
affecting  tale  .  .  .  the  death  of  the  patriarch  evinces  a 
close  study  of  Irish  character  ;  the  humour,  too,  all 
throughout,  is  eminently  happy.  The  coarse  slang  of 
Teddy,  and  the  half  tipsy  grandiloquence  of  O'Finigan, 
are  equally  entertaining  and  true.  If  I  object  to  Hycy, 
as  a  more  ideal  and  dramatic  than  natural  character,  I 


1  Author  of  several  poems  of  merit,  and  of  political  essays,  with 
the  signature  of  "  Menenius,"  which  were  considered  the  best  of 
their  time. 
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do  so  with  hesitation,  and  perhaps  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  its  incongruities.  But,  even  if  I  be  right,  the  story 
will  bear  this  blemish,  without  losing  its  claim  to  rank 
with  the  very  best  you  have  written,  and  that  is,  in 
my  estimation,  high  praise. 

A  similar  tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  by  all  who 
spoke  or  wrote  about  it,  but  it  was  often  more  forcibly 
and  emphatically  expressed  than  by  Starkey.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  Carleton  did  not  look  upon  "The 
Emigrants  of  Ahadarra"  as  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  showed  it  to  his  family, 
remarking  that  it  was  only  fit  for  the  fire.  His  friends, 
however,  soon  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  yet  he 
afterwards  believed  his  latest  and  weakest  writings 
were  better  than  some  of  his  early  masterpieces. 
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Working  for  the  pension  — Richard  Lalor  Sheil — Meeting  of 
friends  of  the  movement  — Signatures  to  the  memorial — Maria 
Edgeworth's  letter — D.  P.  Starkey — Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton — 
Lord  Morpeth — Lord  Clarendon — Gratitude  of  Carleton — 
Contributions  to  University  Magazine — Writes  "  The  Tithe 
Proctor"—  Carlyle  and  Carleton — Publication  of  "  The  Tithe 
Proctor" — The  demon  of  political  rancour — Carleton's  villains. 

CARLETON's  friends,  being  aware  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  now  began  to  think  the  time  had  come 
for  a  really  determined  effort  to  obtain  a  pension  for 
him,  and  Stewart  Blacker  '  and  Thomas  O'Hagan,  the 
future  peer  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  busied 
themselves  in  getting  promises  of  support  to  a  memorial 
to  be  presented  to  the  Government  on  Carleton's  behalf. 
One  of  the  earliest  whom  O'Hagan  approached  was 
Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  who  responded  in  a  letter,  which 
was  sent  on  to  Carleton  by  O'Hagan  with  a  few  words 
of  hopeful  import. 

2 1st  February,    1847. 
My   dear   Carleton, — I   enclose   you   a    letter    I 
have  had  from  R.  L.  Sheil.     I  am  sorry  it  is  not  more 

1  Of  Carrickblacker,  County  Armagh.  He  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Dublin  art  circles,  as  secretary  of  the  Art  Union  of  Ireland, 
and  a  member  of  various  kindred  bodies.  He  published,  among 
other  things,  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  on  Irish  art  and  artists. 
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satisfactory,    but  short   and  unsatisfactory    as  it    is,   it 
shows  a  kind  feeling  that  may  assist  hereafter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  O'Hagan. 
(Enclosed.) 

73,  Eccleston  Sq., 

17th  February,  1847. 
My  dear  O'Hagan, — Carleton  is  a  man  of  genius 
whom  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  serve,  if  I  could. 
But  I  used  great  exertions  for  Sheridan  Knowles ' 
and  failed.  Last  night  Government  had  an  immense 
majority — 204.  I  have  net  yet  heard  the  issue  of  the 
Galway  election. 

Ever  yours, 
R.  L.  S. 

Stewart  Blacker  exerted  himself  meanwhile  among 
his  friends,  and  in  a  few  days  obtained  promises 
of  signatures  from  Earl  Gosford,  Robert  Holmes,2  the 
"father"  of  the  Irish  Bar,  who  had  defended  Robert 
Emmet  in  1803,  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  a  noted  his- 
torical writer,  and  Samuel  Ferguson,  the  rising  young 
barrister  of  poetical  proclivities  already  referred  to  as  a 
friend  of  Carleton.  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  leadinsr 
Young  Irelanders  were  of  course  very  willing  to  forward 
this  memorial,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  manifestations 
of  national  feeling  displayed  by  Carleton,  he  had  many 
true  friends  among  the  Conservatives  of  Dublin.     On 

1  Sheridan  Knowles  obtained  his  pension  at  the  same  time  as 
Carleton.  Out  of  four  literary  pensions  granted  in  1848,  three 
were  for  Irish  services. 

2  Holmes  died  on  Nov.  30th,  1859,  in  the  house  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lenox  Conyngham,  in  London.  Her  poems  were  once 
popular  in  certain  circles. 
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June  15,  1847,  a  private  meeting  of  these  friends  and 
admirers    of    Carleton    was    held    at    the    Royal     Irish 
Institution,  and  an  appeal  for  signatures  to  a  memorial 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  leading  personages  in  Ireland — 
the  nobility,  the  heads  of  the  professions,  literary  nota- 
bilities, and  important  official  persons.    Thomas  O  Hagan 
and  Stewart  Blacker  were  the  secretaries  of  the  meeting, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  following,  among  others,    gave 
their  names  :  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  at  that  time  Ireland's  only  duke,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Lord   Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord  Howth,  Lord  Rosse, 
Lord  Enniskillen,  Lord  Adare,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lord 
Massareene,  Lord  Carew,  Lord  Roden,  Lord  Dunsandle, 
Lord   Morpeth,  and  other  noblemen  ;  Chief  Baron  Pigot. 
and  several  other  judges  ;  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
the  President  of  Maynooth,  Most  Rev.  Daniel  Murray, 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McNally, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  Dean  of  Clogher,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Russell^  and  other  professors  at  Maynooth;  Rev.  Henry 
Montgomery,    Rev.    Dr.    Cooke    and    other    eminent 
Protestant  divines  ;    the  President    of  the  Royal    Irish 
Academy,  Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Dr.  Petrie,  William  Eliot 
Hudson,2  and    several    other  distinguished  antiquaries ; 
Sir    Philip  Crampton,  Sir  Henry  Marsh,   Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  and  other  famous    physicians  ;    Sir  Alexander 
McDonnell,  Sharman    Crawford,  M.P.,  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  Thomas  Wyse,  M.P.,  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien,  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  Colonel  Blacker,3  John  O'Connell,  M.P.,4 

1  Afterwards    President   of  Maynooth.     A  distinguished    theo- 
logian, and  uncle  of  the  present  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 

*  An  enthusiastic   amateur  collector  of   Irish  mus'C,    much    of 
which  he  published  at  his  own  expense. 

3  Author  of  some  vigorous  Orange  ballads,  and  a  genuine  poet. 

*  Carleton's  estimate  of  Daniel  O'Connell's  son  is  given  later  on. 
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and  other  political  leaders  ;  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
Prof.  McCullagh,  Rev.  T.  Romney  Robinson,  William 
Robert  Wilde,1  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Capt.  Thomas  Larcom, 
and  others  equally  distinguished  for  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  the  Solicitor-General,  Isaac  Butt,  James  Whiteside,2 
and  other  lawyers ;  William  Torrens  McCullagh,s 
John  Anster,  LL.D.,4  Digby  Pilot  Starkey,  Marmion 
Savage/  Isaac  Weld,6  Maria  Edgeworth,  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Henthorn  Todd,  and  many  others,  eminent 
in  literature  or  scholarship,  or  of  influential  position. 
The  memorial,  presented  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the  then 
Viceroy,  for  transmission  to  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  irresistible.  All  creeds  and 
classes,  all  political  parties,  and  all  professions,  were 
largely  represented  in  the  document,  which  put  the 
case  very  strongly  for  a  pension.  Carleton  had  a  large 
family — ten  children — and  his  necessitous  circum- 
stances were  naturally  dwelt  upon  no  less  earnestly  than 
his  great  literary  services  to  Ireland.  That  Carleton 
was  very  grateful  to  those  who  supported  this  move- 
ment there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  but  at  the  same 
time,  having  brooded  a  long  while  over  his  miseries, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Irish 

'  Known  as  a  leading  antiquarian  and  as  an  oculist  of  European 
reputation.  He  was  afterwards  knighted.  His  widow,  Lady  Wilde, 
is  still  living. 

!  Whiteside  became  Chief  Justice  eventually.  He  was  a  very 
eloquent  speaker,  and  wrote  several  interesting  books  on  Italy,  etc. 

3  Afterwards  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  author  of  several  works, 
whose  death  occurred  last  year  (1894). 

4  Translator  of  "  Faust,"  and  a  poet  of  ability. 

5  Authorof'The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,"  and  other  witty  novels. 
Weld  wrote   several  books  of  travel,  and  was  secretary  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 
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people  as  a  whole  had  treated  him  badly,  had  neglected 
him,  in  fact,  and  were  deserving  only  of  his  contempt 
and  scorn.  He  consequently  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
make  them  feel  the  lash  in  his  next  book.  But  before 
dealing  with  that  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  record  in  this 
place  some  of  the  letters  (hitherto  unpublished)  written 
in  support  of  the  memorial  to  Government,  and  tostata 
the  result.  One  of  the  letters  which  Carleton  most 
valued  came  from  Maria  Edgeworth,  through  D.  P. 
Starkey  : — 

Edgeworth's  Town, 

July  4th,  1847. 
It  seldom  happens  that  every  circumstance  in  an 
application  for  subscription,  recommendation  or  concur- 
rence in  opinion,  is  to  one's  feelings,  taste,  judgment 
and  principles  perfectly  agreeable  ;  yet  this,  my  dear 
sir,  has  happily  occurred  to  me  through  your  last 
letter,  by  your  request.  With  complete  satisfaction  I 
meet  your  request,  sensible  that  I  am  doing  honour  to 
my  father's  name  and  my  own  by  putting  it  to  this 
memorial  for  Carleton.  I  feel  gratified,  so  much  desir- 
ing to  have  our  name  and  my  testimony  under  my  own 
hand,  while  yet  I  live,  of  my  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  my  esteem  for  his  works,  which  give  with  such 
masterly  strokes  and  in  such  strong  and  vivid  colours 
the  pictures  of  our  country's  manners,  her  virtues,  and 
her  vices,  without  ministering  to  party  prejudices  or 
exciting  dangerous  passions,  to  produce  authorship 
effect  or  to  win  temporary  popular  applause.  On  this 
ground  I  speak  of  his  deserving  esteem  as  well  as  com- 
manding admiration,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he,  I 
think,  is  entitled  to  popular  respect  and  to  regard  from 
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the  Government  of  these  countries,those  whose  high  office 
it  is  to  distribute  public  pecuniary  reward  for  the  support, 
and  the  relief,  and  the  distinction  of  labours  and  literary 
talents  usefully  and  morally  directed.  The  memorial 
you  enclose  to  me  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  meet  the  public  and  private  approbation 
of  the  noble  personage  to  whom  it  is  addressed — and 
Lord  John  Russell,  himself  eminent  in  literature,  and 
with  statesmanlike  and  benevolent  vision,  is  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  appreciate  Carleton's  literary  merits, 
and  to  judge  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  corrective 
and  suggestive  moral  influence,  and  his  Lordship's 
kind  feelings  have  been  beautifully  shown  on  fit 
occasions.  I  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Carleton  may 
obtain  such  a  competence  as  may  free  his  genius  from 
the  load  of  debasing  care,  and  give  his  talents  freedom 
to  expand  in  fresh,  happy  and  beneficial  works.  And  I 
trust  that  he  will  keep  in  future  his  copyrights  in  his 
own  hands.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  this 
last,  but  not  least,  useful  hint  from  me. 

Any  possible  use  or  pleasure  for  him  that  you  can 
make  out  of  this  note,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg  you  will — 
except  publishing  it,  which  I  should  not  have  the  vanity 
to  guard  against,  but  from  its  having  unexpectedly 
and  most  unpleasantly  occurred  to  me  to  have  my 
letters  printed.  I  never  write  letters  for  publication 
without  marking  them  as  such.  And  on  the  present 
occasion,  though  I  should  be  happy  to  give  my  public 
testimony  to  Mr.  Carleton's  genius  and  merits,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  do  it  in  the 
manner  I  have  here  expressly  signified  to  you  privately. 
My    putting    my    name    simply     to     your     excellent 
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memorial  I  trust  you  will  think  sufficient,  and  more 
becoming.  I  should  scruple  to  give  you  the  trouble 
of  sending  down  the  original  document  for  my  signa- 
ture ;  I  therefore  will  write  my  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  can  be  made  to  adhere.  Allow  me  to  re- 
peat to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Starkey,  my  thanks  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  of  doing  what  is  every  way  so 
agreeable  and  so  honourable  to  me — and  to  assure  you 
that  the  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself 
has  gratified  me  highly. 

I  have  now  recovered  from  a  ten  days'  confinement 
from  erysipelas.  I  have  these  three  last  days  been  able 
to  appear  in  the  common  sitting-room,  but  have  scarcely 
yet  recovered  my  strength,  or  been  able  to  resume  my 
letter-writings.  I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  your 
book  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  and  I  will 
forward  it  in  a  few  days  with  much  pleasure  to  Sir 
John  Herschel. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  joins  with  me  in  kind  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  Starkey. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Mr.  Starkey, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

If  any  one  signing  the  memorial  adds  any  expression 
of  esteem  or  admiration  for  Mr.  Carleton's  works,  and  if 
he  or  you  should  wish  for  any  added  words  to  my  name, 
let  me  know  by  some  example  what  is  thought  allow- 
able in  signing,  and  I  will  add  to  mine  on  your  sending 
it  down  to  me. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  caused  Carleton  much 
pleasure,  and  he  gleefully  exhibited  it  to  his  friends. 
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He  had  pressed  Stat  key,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  obtain  her  "honoured 
and  great  name,"  and  Starkey,  after  telling  her  that  her 
letter  "  must  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  with  the 
Government,  if  you  allow  me  to  make  use  of  it,"  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  I  never  saw  so  strong  an  impression  of 
gratified  feeling  in  my  life  in  anyone  as  he  (Carleton) 
evinced  on  my  reading  to  him  your  letter.  He  really 
could  not  find  words  to  convey  his  emotions,  and  at 
last  declared  that  he  was  sufficiently  repaid  for  all  the 
trials  and  troubles  which  had  made  him  an  author. 
What  an  enviable  power  your  genius  gives  you  of  ad- 
ministering delight !  When  I  saw  poor  Carleton's  face 
glowing  with  pride  and  exultation,  I  felt  that  the 
triumph  was  yours,  and  of  no  ordinary  degree."1 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  the  eminent  astro- 
nomer,0 wrote  not  less  cordially  : — 

Observatory, 

July  27th,  1847. 
Dear  Mr.  Carleton, — I  received  your  letter  a  few 
days  ago,  and  should  have  replied  to  it  at  once  if  you 
had  not  held  out  in  it  a  hope  of  my  soon  seeing  you 
here.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  that  your 
claims  are  likely  to  be  put  strongly  before.  Government 
soon.  The  present  is  perhaps  a  propitious  time,  as  I 
believe   that   persons  in   high  places  feel  that  it  would 

1  The  recent  publication  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Letters,"  with  the 
sanction  of  the  present  representative  of  the  Edgeworth  family, 
appears  to  the  writer  of  this  volume  sufficient  justification  of  its 
publication  here,  especially  as  it  does  honour  to  the  eminent 
novelist  from  whom  such  generous  appreciation  emanates. 

1  Hamilton  was  that  rare  combination,  a  great  mathematician, 
and  a  good  poet.  His  friend  Wordsworth  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  sonnets. 
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redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Empire  to  have  more 
notice  taken  by  the  State  than  has  hitherto  been,  upon 
the  whole,  the  case,  of  the  intellectual  services  of  men 
eminent  in  art,  literature  or  science.  Your  claim,  in  the 
department  of  Irish  literature — not  confined  however 
to  our  own  native  island,  if  we  look  to  the  widely 
diffused  and  often  elevating  pleasure  which  your  works 
have  given — is  a  very  strong  one  ;  and  perhaps  no  act  of 
public  liberality  would  be  hailed  with  more  universal 
delight  than  the  conferring  of  such  a  pension  on  you  as 
would  leave  you  undistracted  by  care,  and  free  to 
pursue  the  bent  of  your  own  creative  genius — as  well 
as  to  multiply,  in  so  doing,  the  points  of  sympathy 
between  classes  and  individuals,  otherwise  widely 
separated  in  Ireland.  It  charms  me  to  find  that  my 
venerable  friend,  Miss  Edgeworth,  has  been  able  to 
show,  in  your  favour,  that  she  retains  as  clear  a  head 
and  as  warm  a  heart  as  ever;  and  slight  as  must  be, 
after  hers,  the  importance  or  interest  of  my  own  sig- 
nature, I  should  grieve  that  it  were  withheld.  If,  there- 
fore, you  should  call  whilst  I  am  absent  for  a  short  time 
from  the  Observatory,  may  I  beg  you  to  leave  the 
memorial  for  me  to  sign,  and  believe  me,  dear  Mr. 
Carleton, 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Rowan  Hamilton. 

Carleton  also  wrote  to  Lord  Morpeth  for  his  support, 
which  was  readily  given,  in  very  warm  terms  : — 

Sir, — Though  your  fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Ireland,  yet  I  think  whenever  the  application  is  made 
to  the  Prime   Minister,  it  will  come  with   most  force  in 
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the  shape  of  a  representation  from  Ireland  in  behalf  of 
one  of  her  most  successful,  though  it  appears  very  ill- 
requited  authors.  Whenever  that  application  is  made, 
I  should  like  it  to  be  accompanied  by  this  humble  testi- 
mony of  mine  to  its  propriety,  and  the  honour  it  would 
confer  on  the  person  who  gives  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Morpeth. 

That  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
at  this  date,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  memorial,  is 
proved  by  the  following  letters  : — 

Dublin  Castle, 

Sept.  17th,  1847. 
Sir  William  Somerville  presents  his  compliments,  and 
begs  to  inform  Air.  Carleton  that  he  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Clarendon  the  memorial  addressed  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  Sir  William  Somerville  has  re- 
ceived Lord  Clarendon's  directions  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Carleton  that  he  will  forward  the  memorial,  and 
further,  that  it  will  afford  him  the  sincerest  gratification 
to  recommend  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  Clarendon 
has  ventured  to  retain  a  copy  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
letter,  to  which  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Carleton  will  have  no 
objection. 

Carleton  promptly  acknowledged  the  letter  sent 
through  Sir  William  Somerville  : — 


*t>* 


2,  Clontarf  Crescent, 

Sept.  19th,  1847. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  very 
vol    11.  I 
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kind  and  gratifying  communication  of  the  17th  instant, 
informing  me  that  you  have  placed  the  memorial  of 
my  friends  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
hands  of  his  Excellency,  and  that  it  will  give  Lord 
Clarendon  the  sincerest  gratification  to  recommend  it  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
May  I  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  assure 
his  Excellency  that  I  feel  this  generous  act  of  his  very 
deeply  for  many  reasons.  I  feel  it  for  the  sake  of  my 
country  and  her  literature  and  also  for  my  own. 
What  accessions  I  have  made  to  that  literature  have 
been  made  by  a  man  who  has  never  known  a  single 
day  in  independence,  who  has  hitherto  had  to  contend 
with  those  struggles  and  embarrassments  that  almost 
paralyze,  or  at  all  events  very  much  diminish,  the  force 
of  intellectual  exertion.  I  trust,  however,  that  owing 
to  the  generous  interposition  of  yourself  and  Lord 
Clarendon — from  both  of  whom,  indeed,  such  inter- 
position comes  with  peculiar  propriety  and  grace — I 
may  yet  be  able  to  realize  many  of  those  creations  of 
which  I  have  as  yet  so  hopelessly  dreamed.  For  the 
first  cordial  and  generous  interest  which  you  yourself, 
sir,  so  promptly  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  object 
proposed  by  my  friends,  I  can  only  use  ordinary  lan- 
guage to  thank  you.  This  I  do  most  sincerely  and 
from  my  heart,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,  that 
although  an  act  of  kindness  every  way  important  to 
me  must  of  course  be  unrequited,  it  shall  not  be 
forgotten. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  Carleton. 
P.S. —  I  beg  to   enclose  Lord  Morpeth's  letter  upon 
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the  subject  of  my  pension,  and  to  request,  if  it  be  not 
too  late,  that  his  Excellency  would  be  kind  enough  to 
enclose  it  to  the  Prime  Minister  along  with  Miss 
Edgeworth's.  As  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  letter  itself 
expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect,  it  might  seem  to  be 
want  of  respect  not  to  send  it,  than  which  no'hing 
could  be  further  from  my  mind. 

Dublin  Castle. 
Sir, — I  have  received  Lord  Clarendon's  directions 
to  inform  you,  that  he  has  had  much  pleasure  and 
gratification  in  forwarding  your  memorial  for  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  stated  in  his  reply  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  included  in  the  pension  list  the  name  of  Mr. 
Carleton,  of  whose  genius  he  is  a  great  admirer,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  seems  most 
accurate  ;  but  he  further  says  there  is  no  literary 
pension  list,  military  and  naval  services,  scientific 
discoveries,  claims  on  the  Royal  Family,  etc.,  being  all 
rewarded  by  a  sum  of  1200/.  a  year.  A  pittance  only 
is  left  till  next  June,  and  Lord  John  Russell  could  not 
fetter  himself  or  his  successor  as  to  what  may  be  done 
at  that  period. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Sir)  W.  M.  Somerville. 

To  this    last    letter,   Carleton   also  replied,   in    these 
terms  : — 

Crescent,  Clontarf, 

Sept.  30th,  1847. 
SIR, — I  have  the   honour   to  acknowledge  receipt  of 

I   2 
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your  communication  of  the  29th  inst,  and  to  request 
that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  convey  to  his 
Excellency  my  sincerest  thanks  for  his  great  kindness 
and  the  generous  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  success  of 
my  memorial.  Permit  me  to  assure  him  through  you 
that  want  of  success  in  the  object  of  that  memorial  will 
in  no  way  diminish  my  sense  of  his  interposition  in  my 
favour,  and  that  whether  I  shall  get  a  pension  or  not 
my  acknowledgments  to  his  Excellency  are  and  will  be 
equally  warm  and  grateful. 

I  beg  also  to  state,  sir,  that  in  any  feeling  which  I 
now  express  to  him  you  also  share.  I  cannot  close 
without  deeply  thanking  you  for  the  warm  and  zealous 
spirit  with  which  you  entered  into  and  promoted  the 
views  of  my  friends  and  myself.  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  when  June  arrives  I  may  calculate 
upon  a  renewal  of  the  kind  disposition  evinced  towards 
me  by  his  Excellency  and  yourself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  very  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

W.  Carleton. 

The  matter  of  the  pension  rested  here  for  a  while. 
To  Carleton  it  was  a  serious  and  all-important 
necessity  to  have  it  settled.  He  was  heavily  in  debt, 
and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  asking  to 
revise  his  books  whenever  fresh  editions  were  called 
for  in  order  to  make  a  living.  He  was  engaged  upon 
a  new  novel,  but  his  constitutional  fitfulness  prevented 
him  from  concentrating  his  energies  upon  the  work. 
Moreover,  the  publishers  to  whom  he  offered  the  MS., 
Messrs.  Simms  and  Mclntyre,  did  not  need  it  quickly, 
and  told  him  they  could  not  publish  the  work  until  the 
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summer  of  1848.  On  Dec.  3rd,  1S47,  they  wrote  to 
him  as  follows,  accepting  his  offer  of  "The  Tithe 
Proctor  "  for  their  series  :  "  We  cannot  feel  otherwise 
than  highly  pleased  by  the  desire  which  you  have 
expressed  to  make  the  '  Parlour  Library '  the  medium 
of  publication  for  your  new  work.  .  .  .  We  shall 
accept  your  proposal  for  '  The  Tithe-Proctor'  on  the 
terms  stated  in  your  letter  ;  that  is,  the  book  is  to  be  of 
equal  size  with  the  'Emigrants,'  and  the  price  to  be 
160/.,  paid  by  Mr.  McGlashan  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  have  dealt  for  the  last  work.  We  hope  that  our 
closer  connection  may  prove  satisfactory  to  both  of  us. 
The  rate  of  remuneration  is,  as  you  say,  inferior  to 
what  the  merit  of  the  work  or  your  own  standing 
would  warrant,  and  if  the  nature  of  our  speculation 
would  admit,  there  is  nothing  would  give  us  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  more  liberal  in  recompense." 

In  1847  Thomas  Carlyle  visited  Ireland,  and  met  all 
the  leading  Young  Irelanders  in  Dublin.  Carleton  was 
invited  to  a  "  Young  Ireland  "  breakfast  at  Dundrum  to 
meet  Carlyle,  and  the  latter  has  recorded  his  impression 
of  the  novelist  in  a  very  few  words — "  a  genuine  bit 
of  old  Ireland."  The  talk  ran  on  Shelley's  poems, 
among  other  subjects,  and  Carlyle  spoke  very  contemp- 
tuously of  them.  Carleton  sided  with  Carlyle,  whose 
views  were  strongly  opposed  by  Denis  Florence 
McCarthy,1  the  poet,  and  others.  They  knew  that 
Carleton  at  least  had  no  special  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  and  also  that  Carlyle's  views  on  poetry  were 
not  entitled  to  very  respectful  consideration.    McCarthy, 

1  McCarthy  was  an  enthusiastic  Shelleyite,  and  subsequently 
wrote  a  very  able  work  on  "  The  Early  Life  of  Shelley,"  dealing 
largely  with  the  poet's  visit  to  Ireland. 
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being  something  of  a  wag,  remarked  very  seriously  to 
Carleton,  "  Surely,  Carleton,  you  would  not  disparage 
Shelley's  masterpiece,  '  Sartor  Resartus  '  ?  "  The  burst 
of  laughter  which  followed  put  Carleton  on  his  guard, 
and  glancing  round  the  table  he  said — "  Ah,  my  young 
friend,  it  would  be  well  for  Shelley  if  he  could  write 
a  book  like  '  Sartor  Resartus.'  " 

Carlyle  met  in  Dublin  Mrs.  Callan,  who  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  a  friend  of  Carleton,  and  was  much 
impressed  by  her  intellect  and  charm.  He  remem- 
bered her  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  his 
letters  to  Gavan  Duffy  in  Australia  rarely  failed  to 
send  his  regards  to  her.  Mrs.  Callan  wrote  to  Carleton 
after  Carlyle  had  left  Dublin,  regretting  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  two  together  at  her  own  table : — 

25,  Lower  Baggot  St. 
My  dear  Mr.  Carleton, — The  fairies  seem  to 
have  bewitched  all  the  ink  bottles.  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  one  half  an  hour  in  vain,  and  I  had  such  a  strong 
inclination  to  write  to  you.  But  I  am  determined  not 
to  be  balked  provided  a  pencil  will  carry  my  thoughts 
so  far  uneffaced.  Carlyle  has  come  and  gone,  and  one 
little  visit  the  day  after  he  came  was  all  I  saw  of  him. 
He  had  so  many  people  to  see,  and  so  many  invitations 
pressing  on  him,  that  I  abandoned  all  notion  of  asking 
him  to  our  humble  home.  Not  that  he  is  a  man  who 
needs  display  or  likes  it.  But  his  business  in  Ireland 
is  to  converse  with  men  of  all  classes  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  he  had  in  Dublin  alone  in- 
troductions of  which  he  had  not  time  to  make  any  use. 
Charles  '  is  gone  off  with  him  to-day  on  a  tour  through 

1  C.  G.  Duffy,  her  brother-in-law. 
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the  country.     He  willi  be-away  three  weeks.     Meantime 
I  will  try  to  get  to  Dalkey  for  a  week. 

I  saw  poor  Meagher '  this  .evening  for  one  instant. 
I  knocked  at  the  prison  door  to  inquire  for  the  men. 
He  stood  a  few  yards  from  me  in  the  courtyard, 
smoking  a  cigar,  when  the  gate  opened.  He  rushed 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  'me — the  gaoler  roughly 
pushed  me  back  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face.  His 
whole  face  kindled  up  when  he  saw  me,  and  for  the 
moment  he  was  remarkably  handsome.  It  was  the 
quickest  glimpse  you  can  imagine,  and  this  is  the  last 
sight  I  shall  ever  see  of  him,  for  the  convict  ship  which 
bears  him  away  arrives  at  Kingstown  to-night.  Good- 
bye, dear  Mr.  Carleton,  forgive  me  for  disappointing 
you  about  the  Scotch  philosopher.  He  and  Ralph 
had  a  meeting  which  will  make  you  roar  laughing. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  trust  it  even  to  pencil.  I  will  tell 
it  to  you  entre  nous  when  we  meet. 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.  Callan. 

In  1847,  "O'Sullivan's  Love,  a  Legend  of  Edenmore," 
a  story  by  Carleton,  in  seven  chapters,  was  published 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.  It  has  never  been 
reprinted.  Nor  has  his  "Irish  Election  in  the  Times 
of  the  Forties/'  an  equally  long  sketch,  which  also 
appeared  in  the  magazine  for  this  year.  These  pieces 
are  much  more  deserving  of  republication  than  some 
stories  by  him  which  have  obtained  that  recognition. 

"  The  Tithe-Proctor,"  issued  in  1848,  displays  some  of 
Carleton's  worst  qualities — it  is  a  vicious  picture  of  the 

1  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  with  Terence Eellew  McManus, 
P.  O'Donoghue,  and  others,  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  treason  felonv. 
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worst  passions  of  the  people,  a  rancorous  description  of 
the  just  war  of  the  peasantry  against  tithes,  and  some 
of  the  vilest  types  of  the  race  are  there  held  up  to 
odium,  not  as  rare  instances  of  villainy,  but  as 
specimens  of  humanity  quite  commonly  to  be  met 
with.  He  has  dashed  on  the  colours  with  vehemence, 
regardless  of  the  injury  and  injustice  he  does  to  his  own 
class,  but  wreaking  upon  it  the  vengeance  he  had 
vowed  to  take  for  what  he  most  unfairly  and  absurdly 
considered  the  indifference  of  the  Irish  people  to  his 
necessities.  In  fact,  he  was  throughout  his  life  (as  his 
autobiographical  account  of  his  early  career  proves) 
beset  by  the  notion  that  he  deserved  every  considera- 
tion from  his  fellows,  and  that  to  refuse  him  a  service 
was  a  disgraceful,  mean  and  cruel  proceeding.  When 
he  was  writing  sketches  directed  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  naturally  enough  the  people  of  Ireland  did  not 
take  him  to  their  bosoms.  When  he  began  to  write 
from  a  less  narrow  standpoint,  and  gave  promise  of 
larger  and  more  tolerant  views,  he  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms  by  the  people.  If  his  publishers  paid  him 
little,  that  was  his  own  affair.  The  people  bought  his 
books  with  avidity,  and  edition  rapidly  followed  edition. 
"  The  Tithe-Proctor/'  despite  some  clever  portraits  of 
Irish  types,  reflects  no  credit  upon  its  author.  It  might 
have  been  one  of  his  best  books  but  for  the  insensate 
violence  which  defaces  and  destroys  it.  Some  of  his 
censures  on  his  countrymen  may  be  just  enough,  but 
they  are  gratuitous,  quite  uncalled  for,  and  entirely 
out  of  place  in  a  novel.  This  book  has  probably  done 
more  harm  to  Carleton's  reputation  among  his  country- 
men than  any  other  he  ever  wrote. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  denunciations  of  faults  which 
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he  himself  largely  shared,  there  is  some  good  writing  in 
the  novel,  and  his  Mogue  Moylan,  Cannie  Soogah, 
and  Fitzgerald.  O'Driscol  are  worthy  of  places  beside 
the  creations  of  his  better  mind.  The  scene,  too,  where 
the  priest  is  taking  oats  to  the  starving  Protestant 
curate,  and  meets  McMahon  bent  on  the  same  errand, 
is  touchingly  drawn,  and  affords  a  gleam  of  his  better 
nature.  His  mind  was  certainly  much  disturbed 
at  this  period,  and  he  wrote  some  pages  which  it 
is  only  charitable  to  assume  were  the  result  of  mental 
aberration.  The  work  as  a  study  of  villainy  of  various 
forms  is  convincing ;  as  a  study  of  Irish  life,  even 
in  the  anti-tithe  war  period,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
facts,  and  a  grotesque  accumulation  of  melodramatic 
horrors.  The  AtJienceam,  in  its  review,  very  significantly 
remarked  :  "  '  A  truce  to  politics,'  we  suspect,  would  be 
equivalent  to  '  no  more  novels  from  Mr.  Carleton  ! ' — 
and  this  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  wish.1'  The 
tone  of  the  novel  was  promptly  and  properly  resented 
by  the  Irish  journals  not  committed  to  the  theory  that 
their  people  were  savages  more  or  less. 

The  preface  is  perhaps  the  most  outrageous  part  of 
the  book,  as  in  it  Carleton  characterizes  the  Irish  people 
in  terms  which,  but  for  remembrance  of  his  former 
pictures,  would  cause  his  name  to  be  execrated  by  his 
countrymen.  A  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Butt  Hewson,1  an  Irish 
civil  engineer  resident  in  London,  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  his  tendency  to  portray  and  exaggerate 
Irish  villainy.  He  mentioned  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  some  English  people  who  admired  Carleton's 
writings,  and  their  saying;  "You  must  confess  yourself 

1  Author  of  some  engineering  works,  and  a  contributor  to  Weale's 
Quarterly  Papers,  etc. 
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they  (the  Irish  peasantry)  are  a  bad  people,  for  see 
even  how  Carleton  describes  them,  and  he,  everyone 
knows,  bears  all  the  evidence  of  simple,  severe 
truth  ! "  Hewson  adds  :  "  Why  the  devil  is  it  that 
you  and  Gerald  Griffin  and  Banim  cannot  sketch  a 
group  of  Irishmen  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
grace  and  truth  that  they  should  be  contrasted  so 
frequently  with  rogues  and  villains  of  the  worst  de- 
scription ?  Faith,  I  was  quite  mad  with  you.  I  wish 
I  could  persuade  you  not  to  darken  the  brightness 
of  the  glory  you  shed  about  the  heads  of  such  men 
as  the  hero- beggar  of  Tubber  Derg  by  such  abomin- 
able wretches  as  your  Flanagans,  Hogans,  etc."  With 
these  sentiments  most  Irishmen  will  assuredly  agree. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Duffy's  Irish  Catholic  Magazine— D.  P.  Starkey  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth — Carleton's  pension  —  The  Irish  Tribune—  Carleton  is 
placed  on  the  Civil  List — Removes  from  Clontarf— Collier  the 
highwayman— Carleton's  appearance — The  Evening  Mail 
attacks  Carleton  — Carleton's  reply — S.  C.  Hall  on  Carleton — 
James  McGlashan— "  The  Chronicles  of  Ballymacruiskeen  " 
again — Letters  from  a  poetess. 

There  is  a  sketch  in  Duffy's  Irish  Catholic  Magazine 
for  1847  which  is  in  a  style  very  like  Carleton's.  But 
for  its  subject  one  might  immediately  assume  it  to  be 
his.  It  is  entitled  "  Life  and  Labours  of  a  Catholic 
Curate,"  and  is  of  course  written  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view.  If  it  be  Carleton's,  it  was  practically  his 
last  production  in  that  direction,  and  it  must  be  added, 
though  the  connection  is  not  obvious,  that  his  works 
were  thenceforth  to  be  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance. He  deserted  the  peasant  life  which  he  knew  so 
well,  and  soared,  or  tried  to  soar,  into  a  region  of  which 
he  knew  little.  Compared  with  their  predecessors,  his 
later  works  are  artificial,  and  deficient  in  his  distinctive 
qualities  of  rugged  strength  and  picturesque  homeliness. 
He  was  assured  of  a  pension  in  June,  1848,  and  having 
obtained  it,  he  became  even  more  careless  than  before, 
writing  too  often  without  premeditation  or  consideration. 
The  sooner  most  of  these  later  works  are  forgotten,  the 
better  for  Carleton's  fame.     The  fact  that  many  of  them 
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are  in  print,  and  are  widely  circulated,  while  his  best 
works  have  been  for  years  out  of  print,  has  already 
told  heavily  against  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  Many 
readers  have  conceived  a  dislike  to  him,  and  refuse  to 
believe  in  his  merits,  simply  on  account  of  books 
written  after  their  author's  intellect  had  been  weakened 
by  trouble  and  over-indulgence  in  stimulants. 

In  letters  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  D.  P.  Starkey  describes 
how  the  pension  was  granted  to  Carleton.  On  June 
26th,  1848,  he  writes  : — 

"Our  exertions  have  been  successful,  and  Carleton  is 
on  the  pension  list  for  200/.  a  year.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  he  feels  as  I  do,  that  his  good  fortune  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  your  strong  and  generous  advocacy  of 
his  claims,  both  in  the  body  of  the  memorial,  and  in  the 
letter  to  me  which  accompanied  the  memorial  to  Lord 
John  Russell . 

"  I  must  confess  that  when  I  found  Carleton's  name 
published  as  that  of  a  feuilletoniste  in  the  Irish  Tribune  l 
I  gave  him  up  for  lost.  This  paper  is  second  only  to  the 
Irish  Felon  in  anti-English  spirit,  and  I  feared  that  Lord 
Clarendon  might  insist  on  connecting  Carleton  with  the 
politics  of  the  paper.     Under  this  apprehension  I  wrote 

to  Lord  C ,  and  represented  to  him,  not  only  the 

helpless  state  in  which  an  author  who  writes  for  bread 
is  placed  when  that  bread  is  held  out  by  a  '  felon  '  on  the 
one  hand  and  refused  by  the  loyal  subject  on  the  other, 

1  When  MitcheFs  paper,  the  United  Irishman,  was  suppressed, 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  Irish  Felon,  and  this  last  by  the  Irish 
Tribune,  each  paper  being  seized  after  a  few  weeks'  existence. 
Carleton  had  agreed  to  write  a  story  for  the  Irish  Tribune,  and 
several  chapters  of  "The  Evil  Eye,  or  the  Black  Spectre,"  actually 
appeared  in  that  journal.  It  was  a  revolutionary  organ,  but 
Carleton  protested  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  its  intended 
object. 
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but  also  the  importance  of  detaching  a  writer  of 
Carleton's  powers,  who  can  affect  the  middle  classes  so 
widely,  from  a  connection  which  would  necessitate  the 
application  of  those  powers  to  a  dangerous  purpose,  and 
of  rendering  him,  first,  independent  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  own  inclinations,  and  secondly,  inclined,  from  the 
generosity  of  his  own  nature  and  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment, to  employ  his  pen  in  the  illustration  of  the  social 
virtues  and  the  cause  of  order.  The  result  was  as  I 
have  told  you  ;  Lord  Clarendon  at  once  forwarded  Mr. 
Carleton's  case  to  Lord  John  Russell  (this  was  about 
three  weeks  ago),  rather  as  a  reminder  of  the  memorial 
than  anything  lse,  and  on  Friday  last  arrived  a  letter 
announcing  the  glad  tidings.  Next  day  a  letter  from 
Lord  John  Russell  conveyed  the  same  intelligence  in  a 
highly  flattering  way.  This  day  Carleton  had  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  from  Lord  Clarendon  ;  and  this  day, 
too,  comes  the  news  that  the  ministry  is  out !  " 

The  following  is  the  letter  which   Carleton  received 
announcing  that  his  pension  had  been  granted  : — 

V.  R.  Lodge, 
23rd  June,  '48. 
Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to 
you,  by  desire  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  he  has  just  received  a  letter  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  announcing  that  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum  being 
granted  to  you,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  high 
position  which  you  have  attained  in  literature,  and  the 
distinguished  ability  with  which  you  have  illustrated  the 
character  of  your  country.  I  beg  that  you  will  allow 
me,  as  a  countryman  and  an  admirer  of  your  talents,  to 
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offer  you  my  congratulations,  and  to  assure  you  that  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  the  channel  of  conveying 
to  you  these  good  tidings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CORRY   CONNELLAN. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Carleton's  troubles  were  now 
over,  but  alas  !  they  were  only  beginning  afresh.  He 
owed  300/.,  and  was  obliged  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  his  creditors  by  which  they  were  to  be  paid  in  three 
years,  and  as  he  had  insured  his  life  for  1000/.  as  soon 
as  the  granting  of  his  pension  was  notified  to  him,  he 
was  crippled  in  a  manner  which  made  his  future  life  a 
burden  to  him.  Some  of  his  children  were  grown  up, 
but  they  could  do  nothing  to  assist  him.  Carleton  was 
so  excessively  fond  of  them  that  he  would  not  allow  any 
of  them  to  leave  him.  He  feared  they  might  have  to 
undergo  the  trials  to  which  he  himself  had  been  subjected  ; 
and  wishing  to  see  them  always  about  him,  he  had  not 
trained  them  to  make  their  own  way  in  life.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  influential  friends 
could  get  his  children  good  positions  by  a  word  from 
him,  and  he  consequently  did  not  prepare  them  for  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  was  before  them.  Besides, 
he  was  always  hoping  against  hope  that,  in  some  un- 
defined way,  he  would  get  clear  of  his  difficulties  and 
then  place  them  in  a  comfortable  position.  Thus 
matters  drifted  on,  Carleton  being  very  little,  if  at  all, 
the  richer  by  his  pension.     He  removed  from  Clontarf l 

1  While  Carleton  was  at  Clontarf  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
worthy  of  mention.  An  old  man  called  at  the  house  one  day, 
apparently  to  seek  assistance,  as  he  was  in  a  miserable  plight.    On 
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to  No.  1,  Rathgar  Avenue,  Rathgar,  then  almost  all 
open  country,  but  now  a  well-populated  and  well-to-do 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Carleton's  appearance  at  this  time  suggested  that  of 
an  Irishman  who  would  not  seem  completely  equipped 
without  a  shillelagh  grasped  firmly  by  the  middle.  He 
looked,  indeed,  as  Carlyle  expressed  it,  a  "  genuine  bit 
of  old  Ireland."  Mr.  Martin  MacDermott  (one  of  the 
few  survivors  now  of  the  '48  movement,  whose  touching 
poems  of  "TheCoulin"  and  "Irish  Exiles"  occupy 
an  honoured  place  in  the  minstrelsy  of  that  period)  thus 
describes  Carleton  as  he  met  him  in  or  about  1847 : — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  but  once — I 
think  in  Dublin.  What  struck  me  most,  apart  from  his 
strong  Northern  face  and  strikingly  intellectual  head, 
was  his  splendidly  robust  and  large-boned  frame — lithe, 
active,  and  well-made,  and  in  all  its  six  feet  of  man- 
hood the  very  ideal  of  a  Northern  peasant  farmer.  I 
remember  thinking  the  glossy  hat  and  broadcloth  in 
which  he  was  clad  were  out  of  place — and  that  the  frieze 
coat  and  knee  breeches  of  his  forbears  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  becoming." 

Most  Irish  readers  were  unquestionably  pleased  to 
hear  of  Carleton's  being  pensioned,  but  the  granting  of 
this  hard-earned  reward  was  bitterly  commented  upon 

being  asked  for  his  name,  he  said  he  was^Collier,  the  famous  high- 
wayman, and  was  anxious  to  see  Carleton.  "  Not  professionally,  I 
hope,"  observed  the  novelist.  "  I  want  you  to  write  my  life,"  replied 
the  ex-highwayman,  "  I  have  given  up  robbing,  and  although  I 
have  a  bad  name,  I  never  shed  blood."  He  proposed  that  Carleton 
should  take  down  the  details  of  his  career,  and  make  him  the  hero 
of  a  narrative,  giving  him  (Collier)  something  for  the  privilege  of 
writing  his  biography.  Carleton  declined  the  tempting  proposal, 
and  Collier  departed,  after  a  meal.  Carleton,  doubting  his  state- 
ment that  he  had  never  shed  blood,  had  the  remains  of  his  repast 
put  outside  the  house. 
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in  several  quarters.  It  was  denounced  as  a  flagrant 
job  by  certain  Tory  scribes,  mainly  because  it  was 
granted  by  the  Whig  Government.  With  Carleton, 
Sheridan  Knowles  and  the  sisters  of  Prof.  James 
McCullagh  were  also  placed  on  the  pension  list.  The 
Dublin  Evening  Mail  commented  as  follows  upon  the 
granting  of  a  pension  to  Carleton,  in  a  leader,  on  July 
3rd,  1848:— 

"  The    Government  have  bestowed   on    Mr.  William 
Carleton  200/.  a  year  of  public    money.     We  have  no 
objection  to  see  men  of  genius  and  merit  rewarded  by 
the    State  for   public  services — nay,   we  think    it    is  a 
policy  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service  ;  but  we  would  fain   know  for   what 
extraordinary  merit,    for  what    literary  services    to  his 
country  or  to  the  State,  Mr.  Carleton  has  been,  at  this 
time,  selected  for  the  distinction,  as  well  as  the  reward, 
which  seems  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  Irish  literature. 
We   are   not   about  to    deny  the  real    merits    of  this 
writer,  nor   depreciate  his    claims,   so    far  as  they  are 
legitimate,  to  the  rewards  of  talent.     He  is  the  author 
of  the  '  Traits  and  Stories  '  etc.,  and  of  several  other 
volumes  on  the  same  theme,  highly  amusing  and  popular, 
and  which,  if  inculcating  no    fine  and    lofty  principles, 
or  exhibiting  no  surprising  powers  of  genius,  were  at 
least  free  from  anything  offensive  to  virtue,  and  untainted 
with  the  pernicious  doctrines  and  party  views  which,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  least,  have  marred  the 
peace  of  society,  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  made  Ireland  the  great  difficulty  of  every  succeed- 
ing-   Government.      In  his   career    Mr.    Carleton    was 
singularly  prosperous  ;  his  writings    were   duly  appre- 
ciated, and  from  the  proper  patrons  of  merit — the  book- 
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sellers  and  the  public— he  received  the  ample  reward  of 
whatever  industry  he  was  pleased  to  exert.  This  was 
the  meritorious  portion  of  his  literary  life;  and  yet 
few  except  himself  thought  him  at  that  time  entitled 
to  either  the  distinction  or  the  profits  of  a  pension. 
We  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  applied  to  on 
the  subject,  saw  no  sufficient  reason  to  quarter  the  im- 
provident novelist  on  the  public,  though  with  his  wonted 
liberality,  he  did  not  withhold  his  bounty  from  the  dis- 
tressed individual.  From  that  period,  however,  the 
character  of  Mr.  Carleton's  literary  labours  has 
taken  a  different  turn.  Hopeless  of  patronage  on 
public  grounds  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  instinctive 
sagacity  he  turned  round  upon  Lord  John  Russell;  and, 
to  qualify  himself  for  Whig  favour,  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal,  or  what  we  have  recently  learned  more 
properly  to  call  the  Jacobin  press.  He  became  an 
early  and  a  zealous  contiibutor  to  the  Nation,  and  other 
journals  of  that  stamp,  wrote  tracts  and  novels  for  Mr. 
Duffy's  National  Library,  and  was,  from  its  first  com- 
mencement, and  is  still,  enrolled  by  name  on  the 
regular  staff.  An  evening  contemporary  describes  him 
as  "one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Irish  Tribune — a  pro- 
fessed successor  of  the  United  Irishman — and  a  devoted 
disciple  of  the  Mitchel  school.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
avowed  author  of  '  Rody  the  Rover,'  '  Valentine 
McClutchy,'  and  other  popular  stories,  in  which  the  right 
owners  of  property,  and  the  Government  of  the  country 
are  held  up  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  classes 
in  which  such  publications  are  meant  to  circulate  ;  and 
unless  the  present  Irish  Executive  would  have  it  known, 
with  the  unquestionable  sanction  of  a  pension  to  vouch 
its  certainty,  that  such  writings  form  the  subject  of 
VOL    II.  K 
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their  special  approbation  and  encouragement,  we  cannot 
even  conjecture  why,  at  this  time,  they  have  rewarded 
the  author  of  them  with  an  annual  charge  upon  the 
public  purse  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  The  apologists  for  this  scandalous  job  will 
justify  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  a  hostile 
pen  has  thus  been  purchased  off  from  the  ranks  of  dis- 
affection. If  true,  this  is  a  shameful  and  cowardly 
policy.  But  is  Carleton  worth  the  purchase?  No — not 
at  a  pin's  fee." 

Carleton  prepared  an  answer  to  this  attack,  but  it 
never  appeared  in  the  Evening  Mail.  On  July  nth, 
however,  a  spirited  defence  of  the  Government's  action 
appeared  in  its  organ,  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  which 
enabled  the  Mail  to  return  to  the  charge  on  July  17th. 
Although  Carleton's  reply  did  not  appear  in  the  Mail, 
it  is  here  given  from  his  manuscript  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Mail. 

Sir, — I  perceive  by  an  article  in  your  paper  of  the 
3rd  inst,  that  I  am  called  upon  to  set  you  right  upon 
three  or  four  points  which,  out  of  respect  for  those 
friends  who  have  been  the  means  of  procuring  me  my 
pension,  and  also  out  of  regard  for  my  own  character, 
I  am  bound  to  notice.  You  say  that  in  order  to  qualify 
myself  for  Whig  favour  I  have  enlisted  in  "  the  Liberal 
or  what  we  have  recently  learned  more  properly  to  call 
the  Jacobin  press,"  and  again,  you  say  that  I  "  became 
an  early  and  a  zealous  contributor  to  the  Nation  and  to 
other  journals  of  that  stamp."  From  these  two  asser- 
tions, as  well  as  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  any  person  would  naturally  infer  that  I  was 
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or  am  in  my  opinions  identical  with  the  politics  of  the 
Nation  "  and  other  journals  of  that  stamp."  To  these 
assertions  I  simply  reply  that  I  am,  and  ever  was, 
opposed  to  the  general  politics  of  the  Nation  and  other 
such  journals  ;  that  I  never  wrote  a  political  line  in  it 
or  any  other  such  journal — and  that  my  only  contri- 
butions to  it  consisted  of  two  literary  critiques  written 
soon  after  the  paper  was  first  established.  You  state 
that  I  have  written  in  Duffy's  "  Irish  Library,"  and  so 
I  have — but  is  that  a  crime  ?  I  have,  however,  written 
in  it— and  I  can  confidently  say  that  the  works  I  have 
contributed  to  it  are  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  people  ;  for  instance,  "  Rody 
the  Rover"  was  written  against  the  Ribbon  system,  and 
with  a  view  of  putting  down  secret  associations.  It 
effected  vast  good,  and  was  the  means  of  breaking  up 
an  immense  number  of  Ribbon  Lodges.  "  Valentine 
McClutchy"I  leave  to  itself.  It  did  not  appear  in 
Duffy's  Library — but  contains  many  stern  and  salutary 
truths,  which  the  bad  landlords  and  the  oppressive  agents 
of  Ireland  ought  to  read  and  lay  seriously  to  heart. 

The  next  in  "Duffy's  Library  "  was  "The  History 
of  Paddy  Go-Easy  and  His  Wife  Nancy/'  which  was 
written  in  order  to  teach  the  people  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness,  truth,  industry,  perseverance  and  punctu- 
ality. In  him  I  have  illustrated  the  want,  and  in  her 
the  presence,  of  those  virtues — as  well  as  independent 
thought,  and  the  necessity  of  moral  and  social  progress 
in  the  arts  of  life.  Another  work,  which  closes  my 
contributions  to  the  library  in  question,  was  "  Art 
Maguire,  or  the  Broken  Pledge" — a  work  designed  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  temperance,  and  for  which 
Father    Mathew  wrote  me    a    highly  flattering   letter, 

K  2 
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stating  that  it  ought  to  be  under  the  roof  of  every  house 
in  Ireland.  These  are  the  works  I  have  written  in 
"  Duffy's  Library,"  not  one  of  which  has  a  political  tinge 
of  any  description,  but  all  of  which  strongly  enforce 
moral  and  religious  principles  and  feelings — and  allow 
me  to  ask  had  such  works  come  out  under  the  prestige 
of  Conservative  influence,  or  from  the  press  of  Conserva- 
tive booksellers,  what  chance  of  circulation  would  they 
have  had  among  the  people  ?  If  an  anxious  desire  to 
instruct,  elevate  and  improve  my  humble  countrymen 
be  a  political  crime,  then  I  plead  guilty,  and  deserve 
worse  than  the  Mail,  in  its  misapprehension  of  my 
motives,  has  said  of  me. 

I  now  come  to  what  seems  to  be  the  gravest  charge 
against  me — my  connection  with  the  Tribune  newspaper, 
which  after  all  is  very  simply  disposed  of.  An  en- 
gagement was  proposed  to  me  in  the  literary  department 
of  that  journal  previous  to  its  existence,  and  before  I 
had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  nature  and  character 
of  its  politics — this  engagement  being,  as  I  said,  merely 
a  literary  one.  I  was  not  in  a  condition,  with  a  large 
family  looking  to  me  for  support,  to  decline.  When, 
however,  I  saw  the  lengths  to  which  the  writers  in  that 
paper  went  I  withdrew  from  it,  and  have  now  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  it.  As  for  being  a  proprietor 
of  it,  or  having  a  share  in  it,  the  charge  might  with  as 
much  justice  be  brought  against  yourself. 

Allow  me  to  say  now  that  the  idea  of  granting  me  a 
pension  did  not  originate  with  the  Irish  Government  nor 
with  Lord  John  Russell.  For  years  past  it  has  been  the 
general  wish  of  the  country — always  earnestly  and  some- 
times indignantly  expressed.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  this  ?     I  owe  my  pension  to  a  memorial  drawn  up 
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by  my  friends,  and  which  was  signed  by  such  a  number 
of  names  of  every  shade  of  creed,  class,  and  politics,  all 
eminent  in  literature,  science,  rank  and  professional 
station — as  constituted  it  a  national  document,  and 
probably  the  strongest  of  the  kind  that  ever  went  from 
the  country,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  letters  advocating 
its  claims  which,  when  we  consider  the  eminence  and 
celebrity  of  those  who  wrote  them,  will  probably  make 
them  a  portion  of  the  literary  history  of  the  country 
when  he  who  pens  this  shall  be  in  dust.  The  fact  then 
is,  that  my  pension  was  granted  upon  literary  and  not 
at  all  upon  political  grounds,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
only  responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  as  evinced 
so  strongly,  earnestly,  and  unanimously  in  the  memorial 
which  was  transmitted  to  him  in  my  behalf.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  never  took  any  public  part  in  politics,  nor 
is  it  my  intention  ever  to  do  so.  I  am  not  now  nor 
have  I  ever  been  at  any  time  a  Repealer.  I  am  not  a 
Young  Irelander,  nor,  in  a  political  sense  at  least,  an  old 
one.  I  am  no  Republican,  no  Jacobin,  no  Communist, 
but  a  plain,  retiring  literary  man  who  wishes  to  avoid 
politics,  and  to  devote  his  future  life  to  such  works  as 
he  hopes  may  improve  his  country  and  elevate  her 
people. 

I  cannot  close  these  observations,  which  have  been 
drawn  most  unwillingly  from  me  in  my  own  defence, 
without  bearing  my  humble  but  public  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  all  you  have  so  well  and  ably  expressed  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Petrie,1  and  proud  am  I  to  say  that  his 
venerated  name  honoured  me  by  an  early  position  in 
my  memorial,  a  position  only  removed   by  a  few  other 

1  The   Mail  had,  in  the  leader  attacking  Carleton's    pension 
strongly  supported  Dr.  Petrie's  claims. 
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names  from  that  of  the  late  revered  and  lamented 
Professor  McCullagh.  Trusting  that  I  have  now  re- 
moved the  misconceptions  under  which  you  wrote,  and 
set  myself  right  with  you  and  your  respectable  and 
influential  readers, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

W.  Carleton. 

Carleton  did  not  exaggerate,  in  his  very  moderate 
letter,  when  he  said  it  was  the  desire  of  the  country 
that  he  should  receive  a  pension.  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  this  being  the  case,  that  he  should  have  held 
so  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  the  Irish  people  were 
unfriendly  and  neglectful  in  their  treatment  of  him. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  his  "  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,"  takes 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  Carleton.  In  this  work 
(vol.  ii.  p.  141)  he  says  in  his  usual  Pecksniffian 
manner  : — l 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say  of  Carleton,  and  very  little 
that  is  good.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  powerful  writer, 
a  marvellous  delineator  of  Irish  character — seen,  how- 
ever, not  from  its  best  side.  He  was  essentially  of  the 
people  he  describes,  peasant-born  and  peasant-bred, 
and  most  at  home  in  a  mud  cabin  or  shebeen  shop. 
Of  the  Irish  gentry  he  knew  none  beyond  the 
'  squireens ' ;  his  occasional  attempts  to  picture  them  are 
absurdities.  To  him  was  accorded  one  of  the  Crown 
pensions  of  200/.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  greater  portion 
was  spent  in  low  dissipation.  At  all  events  he  never 
obtained,  never  earned,  the  applause  of  his  country,  or 
the  respect  of  those  whose  respect  was  worth  having  in 
•   S.  C.  Hall  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  Dickens's  Pecksniff. 
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Dublin,  the  city  where  he  dwelt.  He  was  a  Catholic 
to-day  and  a  Protestant  to-morrow,  turning  from  one 
religion  to  the  other  as  occasion  served  or  invited.  It 
is  requisite  to  name  him  here,  among  the  many  Irish 
authors  I  have  known  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  for  him  while 
he  lived,  nor  can  I  feel  for  him  now,  any  respect." 

In  his  "  Book  of  Memories  "  (pp.  23  5-6)  S.C.  Hall  says  : 
"Carleton  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,1  thick-set, 
with  a  face  of  the  lower  Irish  type,  giving  little  indication 
of  the  great  ability  he  undoubtedly  possessed."  In  re- 
ference to  his  pension,  Hall  remarks  :  "  There  were  scores 
of  his  countrymen  by  whom  it  was  better  deserved,  but, 
like  most  things  that  are  done  in  Ireland  it  savoured  of  a 
'job.'"  Hall  knew  very  little  of  Carleton,  and  his  de- 
preciation of  Carleton's  character  is  not  supported  by 
any  other  responsible  writer.  His  faults  have  been 
admitted,  but  those  who  knew  him  long  and  well  say 
that  he  was  a  child  of  nature,  generous  to  a  fault,  and, 
barring  his  too  convivial  habits,  an  excellent  companion, 
and  not  at  all  the  vulgar,  brutal  personage  Hall  (who 
had  visited  him  in  Dublin,  and  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  him)  attempts  to  palm  off  on  the  reader.  At 
the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  it  must  be  emphatically 
stated  that  Carleton  would  hardly  have  retained  the 
friends  he  did  had  he  been  of  the  type  implied  by 
this  conceited  humbug.  Carleton  has  many  sins  to 
answer  for  without  lying  under  the  uncharitable  charge 
that  he  "  spent  his  pension  .in  low  dissipation."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Carleton  made  more  than  150/.  in  any 
year  by  his  pen,  and  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  his 
difficulties  are  mainly  to  be  traced  to  his  generosity  to 
others,  and  to  the  cares  of  his  numerous  family.  When 
1    He  was  about  six  feet  in  height. 
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he  was  in  his  most  despairing  and  melancholy  mood,  a 
bright  word  from  any  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  was  so 
devotedly  attached,  would  dissipate  the  gloom  ;  and  when 
they  sang  or  played  for  him,  their  spell  was  as  potent 
as  was  David's  over  Saul.  There  never  existed  a  more 
impressionable  and  sensitive  being.  The  least  incident, 
the  least  word,  left  its  mark  upon  his  mind,  and  the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  matters  were  caught  up,  fused 
into  his  ardent  thought,  and  transferred  to  canvas  with 
extraordinary  fidelity,  thus  making  his  writings  chiefly  a 
series  of  personal  impressions,  at  once  set  down,  without 
either  selection  or  consideration.  His  "Traits  and 
Stories "  are  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  stored  with 
phrases,  traditions,  and  recollections  of  quaint  types, 
which  were  thrown  off  without  effort  or  thought  of  the 
future.  Hence  the  personal  nature  of  all  his  best  as  of 
his  worst  work.  His  thoughts  at  the  moment  of  writing 
became  the  thoughts  of  his  characters,  who  are  in  too 
many  cases  merely  his  personal  mouthpieces,  the  auto- 
mata which  became  the  vehicles  of  his  joys,  his  sorrows, 
and  his  gratifications. 

Carleton's  pension  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  write 
for  journals  with  which  he  was  in  clear  sympathy, 
and  at  this  time  he  practically  began  his  connection 
with  James  McGlashan,  Lever's  publisher.  McGlashan 
was  a  Scot,  and  an  emphatic  and  tenacious  one,  who 
generally  managed  to  have  his  own  way  with  authors. 
Carleton  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  for  a 
novel  (which  never  appeared,  however),  and  McGlashan 
speedily  found  that  he  had  not  met  in  him  such  pliable 
material  as  in  Charles  Lever.  William  Curry  having 
failed  for  a  goodly  amount,  with  Lev^er  as  principal 
creditor,  McGlashan  had  the  field  pretty  much  to  him- 
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self.     The  following  is  the  agreement  srgned  by  Carle- 
ton  : — 

"  I  hereby  agree  to  write  for  Mr.  James  McGlashan  a 
work  to  be  called' The  Chronicles  of  Ballymacruiskeen,' 
or  of  Ballymacfun,asmay  bedeterminedon,  consisting  of 
matter  that  shall  be  equal  to  what  is  contained  in  '  The 
Black  Prophet,'  or  in  three  post  octavo  volumes,  and  I  as- 
sign to  him  the  copyright  thereof  during  the  space  of  seven 
years  from  the  first  of  January,  1849,  for  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  weekly  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  ten  shillings  until  the  work  shall  be 
written  and  completed  by  me,  after  which  any  balance 
remaining  due  to  me  to  be  paid  as  shall  be  convenient. 
I  also  bind  myself  to  carefully  revise  and  correct  the 
proof-sheets  of  such  editions  of  the  work  as  may  be 
published  by  him  during  the  above  period. 

"Dublin,  Oct.  24th,  1S48, 

"  VV.  Carleton." 

The  "Chronicles"  had  previously  been  announced  for 
publication,  as  early  as  1839,  and  now  another  obstacle 
was  to  be  opposed  to  the  publication  of  that  work  (and 
to  its  being  written).  McGlashan,  after  learning  the 
proposed  plan  of  the  novel,  objected  that  the  action  ex- 
tended over  only  a  few  weeks,  and  suggested  that  a 
fresh  proposal  should  be  made.  Carleton  acceded  to 
this,  and  early  in  the  following  year  began  to  write 
"  The  Black  Baronet."  Here  again  he  was  most  un- 
fortunate in  his  dealings  with  McGlashan.  Although 
Carleton  had  obtained  his  pension,  he  was,  as  has  been 
said,  still  in  difficulties,  and  many  of  his  friends,  know- 
ing of  his  frequent  fits  of  gloom,  wrote  encouragingly  to 
him,  urging  him   to  take  heart,  not  to  brood  over  his 
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real  and  imaginary  troubles,  and  he  would  soon  be  free 
of  care.  One  lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made, 
and  who  afterwards  became  the  best  known  among 
Irish  poetesses,  wrote  him  consoling  and  eloquent 
letters,  upbraiding  him  for  his  constant  complainings. 
Here  is  one  of  these  letters  : — 

My  DEAR  Friend, — You  must  not  be  so  melancholy. 
You  have  no  real  cause  for  it,  and  it  is  distressing  in 
the  extreme  to  see  a  mind  like  yours  deliberately 
killing  itself  by  conjuring  up  imaginary  gloom.  I  would 
not  have  you  write  just  now — why  should  you  ?  Your 
fame  is  established — you  may  rest  on  your  laurels,  and 
since  you  had  the  pension  conferred,  there  is  surely  no 
need  to  write — one  could  live  like  a  prince  on  200/.  a 
year : '  so  try  and  dissipate  the  gloom  by  amusement, 
change  of  scene  ;  go  to  Paris  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  take  your  daughters  with  you.  When  heart  or 
frame  is  weak,  always  have  a  loving  woman  near — why 
should  you  talk  of  a  "  broken  heart "  ?  What  have  you 
to  complain  of?  More  literary  fame  than  any  other 
man  in  Ireland,  a  fine  and  clever  family,  an  adequate 
certain  income,  what  more  ?  Heavens  !  how  few 
amongst  us  have  so  much.  Ah  !  the  evils  are  within, 
believe  me.  Make  yourself  happy.  God  and  the  world 
have  done  more  for  you  than  for  millions — one  gave 
you  genius,  the  other  gave  you  fame  ;  and  if  you  want 
lessons  of  noble  feeling,  of  lofty,  elevated,  pure,  un- 
worldly sentiment,  go  to  your  own  books  for  them.  If 
you  allow  yourself  to  fall  below  the  standard  you  have 
drawn,  your  own  words  will  rise  up  in  testimony 
against  you.     In  truth  I  cannot  bear  this  despondency 

1  Perhaps,  but  a  dozen  people  could  not. 
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of  yours — unrecognized  genius  may  name  its  miseries, 
deep  and  poignant,  but  not  yours — and  here  I  am,  this 
blessed  midnight,  absolutely  writing  a  sermon  to  you. 
Would  that  I  had  on  gown  and  bands  to  make  it  more 
canonical,  and  therefore  more  effective.  Well,  do  not 
let  me  preach  in  vain.  Let  St.  Speranza,  if  you  will 
admit  my  canonization,  work  the  miracle  of  your  re- 
storation, for  your  gloom  is  all  imaginary .  It  cannot 
be  anything  else,  unless  indeed  some  death  has  cast  its 
shadow  over  your  hearth,  but  I  have  heard  of  none,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  sorrow  that  could  make  you  weep. 
I  am  glad  you  met  my  cousin,  for  no  doubt  you  testified 
to  my  merits  with  some  of  your  emphatic  adjectives,  and 
the  extreme  eminence  I  shall  attain  in  their  opinions 
in  consequence  will  be  truly  flattering  to  my  vanity 
— but  have  I  vanity  ?  I  don't  know,  only  the  praise 
of  some  people  is  certainly  very  charming  to  my  ears. 
Our  poor  friend  Mr.  Duffy  seems  very  ill,  I  am  really 
uneasy  about  him,  but  that  Ballingarry 1  killed  us  all.  I 
have  never  laughed  joyously  since — there,  good-night. 

Your  friend, 

Speranza. 

In  another  note,  written  just  after,  the  same  gifted 
lady  wrote  : — "  Have  you  forgotten  me  ? — no  note,  no 
visit,  expecting  you  all  yesterday,  all  silent  as  chaos 
before  creation — do  tell  me  why.  I  trust  nothing 
further  has  annoyed  you  about  those  horrible,  vile, 
degrading  money-matters.  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  queen — 
what  a  coronet  I  should  place  on  your  brows  !  and 
make  you  ruler  of  half  my  provinces." 

1  The  rising  which  took  place  at  Ballingarry  in  1848,  and  which 
was  to  have  heralded  a  general  insurrection,  was  a  failure  through 
Smith  O'Brien's  humanitarianism. 
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Family  affection — Unsystematic  habits— "The  Black  Baronet" — 
Quarrel  with  McGlashan — Carleton's  letters  to  McGlashan— 
Robert  Shelton  MacKenzie  Carleton  goes  to  London — 
Letters  to  his  daughters — Impressions  of  London — John 
Sheehan  — Samuel  Lover  on  Carleton— Visits  to  publishers. 

EVEN  a  short  absence  frcm  home  exercised  Carleton's 
mind  greatly.  The  presence  of  his  family  was  necessary 
to  sustain  him  in  his  tribulations.  He  would  write  the 
strangest  letters,  but  brimful  of  affection  and  solicitude. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one  : — 

"  I  had  a  most  unpleasant  dream  about  either  Johnny 
or  James — I  cannot  remember  which.  I  thought  that 
there  was  some  inflammatory  complaint  upon  the  head 
of  either,  and  that  it  took  fire,  and  blazed  round  the 
head  and  face,  and  that  I  saw  the  eyes  destroyed.  For 
God's  sake,  take  care  of  them  both,  and  see  that  they 
don't  get  cold. 

"  I  am  wretched  and  miserable  at  being  from  home. 
I  never  thought  I  would  have  missed  you  all  so  much, 
and  especially  my  literary  companion,  my  own  darling 
Mary  Anne.  My  love  to  mamma,  and  little  she  knows 
how  much  I  long  to  see  her ;  but  still  she  had  better 
not  leave  the  children  until  their  recovery  is  perfect." 

If    Carleton     had     possessed    the    industry   or   the 
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perseverance  of  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  other  contem- 
poraries, he  would  have  left  a  far  greater  name  than  he 
has.     He  was  not  fond  of  writing,  and  was  always  glad 
of  an  excuse  to   break  off.     Even   in    1841    the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  made  a  pointed  allusion  to  this 
fact:   "  Dilatoriness   of  habit,  unsteadiness   of  purpose, 
and  want  of  regular  and  systematic  exertion  have  been 
not  the  least  of  the  faults  from  which  truth  has  obliged 
us    to  write  him  down   not  free."      There  are  various 
indications  that  he  was  frequently  asked  by  editors  for 
stories,  and  in  most  cases  he  appears   to  have   let    the 
opportunities  slip.     His  inattention  to  these  requests  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  poor  terms  offered.     Carleton 
made  the  grave  mistake  of  generally  selling   his   books 
right  out,  not  caring,  or  being  unable,  to  wait  for    his 
reward.     But  for  this  error,  he  would  have  had  a  much 
more  comfortable  old  age  than   he  really  experienced. 
When  McGlashan  entered  into  the  agreement  with  him 
for  "  The  Black  Baronet,"  he  had  a  good   deal   of  faith 
in  Carleton's  powers,  and  bought   the  work    solely   on 
that  ground,  for  not  a  line  of  it  was  in  existence.     The 
fierce  quarrel  which  ensued  might  have  been  avoided  if 
McGlashan    had    not    made   a    purchase    of  the    kind 
familiarly  described  as  "buying  a  pig  in  a  poke."     He 
was  capricious,  autocratic,  and  tight-fisted   in   business 
matters,  and   also  somewhat   unscrupulous   with  those 
who  wrote  for  him.     In  Lever  he  had  a  genial,  careless, 
good-natured  spendthrift,  with  whom  he  had  unbounded 
influence.     Carleton  was  not  so  easy  to  lead  or  drive, 
for  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  strongly 
resented    severe   criticism,  he  was  the  last   man   to  be 
hectored   or    played    upon   with    impunity  ;    and    this 
McGlashan  discovered.     The  treatment  he  met    from 
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this  publisher,  the  annoyance  caused  to  his  family,  and 
the  injury  done  to  his  reputation  were  met  by  Carleton 
with  hot  resistance  and  anger.  After  accepting  Carle- 
ton's  proposal  for  "  The  Black  Baronet,  or  Chronicles  of 
Ballytrain/'  McGlashan  proceeded  to  advertise  it,  to 
get  drawings  done,  and  as  he  received  the  manuscript,  to 
print  it  off.  When  the  first  thirty-two  pages  had  been 
struck  off,  McGlashan  read  them,  and  was  not  pleased. 
He  wrote  to  Carleton,  requesting  him  to  make  altera- 
tions, as  he  considered  the  story  quite  unsuitable. 
Carleton  was  always  willing  to  make  reasonable  altera- 
tions in  his  books,  but  he  refused  to  comply  with 
McGlashan's  immoderate  requirements.  The  publisher 
then  declared  he  would  not  take  the  book  as  it  stood, 
nor  would  he  allow  Carleton  to  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
ment unless  the  latter  paid  the  expenses  so  far  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  novel.  The  correspondence 
which  is  given  here  is  of  course  ex  parte,  as  no  letters 
of  McGlashan's  in  reference  to  this  incident  are  avail- 
able, but  there  is  the  appearance  of  strict  truth  in  Carle- 
ton's  account  of  the  transaction.  On  June  17th,  1850, 
he  wrote  to  McGlashan  the  following  letter : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  no  wish,  with  due  regard  to  my 
own  interests,  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  new  arrangement  you  alluded  to  on  Saturday,  but  I 
beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  was  the  fact  of 
your  having  violated  your  own  written  agreement,  and 
no  fault  of  mine,  that  prevented  me  from  performing 
that  which  was  originally  entered  into  between  us.  You 
cannot  forget  that  you  refused  flatly,  and  with  inexcus- 
able and  unbecoming  violence  of  temper,  to  pay  the 
stipulated  weekly  sum,    assented    to    under   your  own 
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handwriting,  which  I  have  in  my  possession.  I  brought 
you  manuscript  and  placed  the  second  number  in  your 
hands,  but  you  returned  it  and  refused  to  fulfil  your 
agreement.  You  would  not,  in  fact,  allow  me  to  write 
the  work  after  my  own  fashion.  You  would  not  keep 
to  your  agreement,  and  yet  you  send  me  a  bill  of  the 
expenses  you  were  put  to  in  the  face  of  all  this  !  Why, 
if  you  had  allowed  me  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  kept 
your  agreement,  it  would  have  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished many  a  day  ago.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
written  agreement  about  weekly  MS.,  nor  was  it  my 
intention  to  give  you  it  weekly.  It  was  to  have  been  a 
monthly  publication,  and  I  did  not  purpose  to  bring  you 
less  than  a  monthly  number  at  a  time,  as  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  for  me  to  do  otherwise.  I  therefore, 
once  and  for  all,  deny  your  right  to  expect  me  to  pay 
any  expenses  you  may  have  incurred,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  your  own  refusal  to  abide  by  our  written  agreement 
that  prevented  the  work  from  proceeding.  You  had  no 
right  to  constitute  yourself  a  judge  of  the  work  at  a 
period  when  so  little  of  it  was  written,  and  to  fling  it 
back  upon  my  hands  as  you  did.  The  consequence  was 
that  you  forced  me  out  of  my  original  design,  and  if  the 
work  is  not  what  I  formerly  contemplated,  the  fault  is 
yours,  not  mine.  You  say  now  that  you  have  not  read 
it,  and  yet  had  you  felt  anxious  to  know  the  tone,  and 
feeling,  and  execution  of  it,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
you,  as  you  have  had  the  greater  portion  of  it  lying  in 
your  possession  for  months — up  until  the  completion  of 
the  eleventh  number,  which  carries  the  reader  to  the 
very  denouement.  And  pray,  whose  fault  was  that  ? 
Certainly  not  mine. 

Having  therefore,  as  you  must  admit,  violated  your 
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written    agreement  by  refusing  to  pay  me  the  weekly 
sum  that  would  have  enabled  me   to  proceed  with  the 
work,  I   take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  to  proceed  now 
upon  altogether  new  ground,  as  I  conceive  that  you  are 
entitled  to  the  first  offer.     The  work  is  now  complete, 
has  received  the  last  touches,  and  is  ready  to  go  to  press. 
By  those  to  whom  I  have  read  considerable  portions  of 
it,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any  I 
have  yet  written.     I  have  dealt  with  principles,  feelings 
and    passions   more  than  with  mere  manners,  and  the 
sympathy  excited  is  proportionately  intense  and   deep. 
The  plot,  though  natural,  cannot  be  guessed  at  until  the 
very  close,  and  there  is  a  mystery  maintained  up  unto 
the    last   page.     The    moral  is  lofty  and  noble,  and  is 
developed  without  effort,  so  that  it  arises  naturally  from 
the  principles  of  the  actors  and  the  incidents  of  the  story. 
I  remember  when  it  was  said  that  I  could   not  write  a 
long  story  or  novel.     I  wrote   "  The   Miser  "  to  prove 
the  contrary.     They  then   said   that  I   could   not    deal 
with  "  high  life."     I  have  written  this  to  show  them  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  both  high  and  low  life,  but 
I  have  described  neither  fashionable  dress  nor  fashionable 
parties  because  I  had  to  do  with  more  serious  things  — 
the  human  heart — its  pride — its  ambition — its  sufferings 
and  its  aspirations.     Such  as  it  is,  you  shall  have  it  on 
the     following    terms,   viz.  :    three    hundred    and    fifty 
pounds — waiving    your  unfounded    claim    to    any  ex- 
penses you  may  have  incurred  by  the  violation  of  the 
agreement    originally   entered   into    between  us.     You 
shall  have  the  copyright  for  seven  years,  but   I   am    to 
receive  a  hundred  pounds  additional    for    the    second 
edition,  and  fifty  for  the  third  should  it  reach  them. 
In  the  meantime  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to 
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put  the  MS.  into  your  possession  until  we  come  to 
terms.  You  bought  the  work  originally  v/hen  it  was 
not  written,  and  I  don't  see  what  is  to  prevent  you  now 
that  it  is.  I  am  not  a  young  author  making  his  first 
effort,  but  a  man  whose  literary  reputation  is  established 
sufficiently  to  act  as  a  guarantee  for  the  merit  of  the 
work.  At  least,  if  you  had  not  thought  so,  you  would 
not  have  bought  an  unwritten  work  from  me. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  write  this  letter  in 
no  bad  feeling,  but  with  every  wish  that  we  should 
agree.  Should  we  do  so,  I  will  instantly  commence  "  The 
Life,  Trials  and  Vicissitudes  of  an  Irish  Landlord,"  which 
I  will  finish  before  offering  it  for  sale.  Or,  if  you  wish 
to  substitute  it  for  this,  and  that  you  think  it  more 
suitable  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  times,  I  shall 
enter  into  terms  with  you  for  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Carleton. 
James  McGlashan,  Esq. 

P.S. — I  should  state  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  the 
work  to  give  offence  to  any  party. 

On  July  10th,  1850,  finding  that  McGlashan  not 
only  refused  to  accept  the  new  proposal  for  "  The 
Black  Baronet/'  but  threatened  him  with  proceedings 
if  he  disposed  of  it  elsewhere,  Carleton  again  wrote  : — 

July  10th,   1850. 

MY  DEAR  Sir,— I  am  willing  still  to  abide  by  our 
original  agreement,  although  you  have  violated  it  in  a 
most  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner.  You  must  know 
and   feel  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  work  to 
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the  best  bidder,  in  consequence  of  your  refusing  to  pay 
the  weekly  sum  agreed  upon.  The  last  time  I  saw  you, 
a  few  days  ago,  you  told  me  you  did  not  know  whether 
you  would  keep  the  work  after  perusal  or  not.  Yet 
with  singular  consistency  and  extraordinary  fairness  of 
principle,  you  talk  of  binding  me  to  an  agreement  which 
you  yourself  have  most  wantonly  and  insultingly  disre- 
garded and  set  aside !  In  this  way,  after  putting  me  to 
the  trouble  of  writing  a  book,  you  would  either  print  it 
or  throw  it  on  my  hands,  according  as  you  might  think 
it  would  suit  your  interests,  forgetting  that  you  are  no 
judge  as  to  the  execution  of  it  at  all.  I  write  to  please 
the  public,  not  to  please  my  bookseller.  When  we 
agreed  for  the  work,  it  was  not  written  :  you  bound 
yourself  upon  the  strength  of  my  literary  character  and 
talent  to  take  such  a  book  as  I  could  write — and  these 
are  facts  which  you  ought  not  to  forget,  any  more  than 
that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  play  fast  and  loose,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  suit  your  own  principles.  The  work  is 
now  ready.  I  shall  place  it  to-morrow  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend  who  will  deliver  it  to  you,  after  I  shall  first  have 
received  the  sum  of  168/.  iSs.  2d ,  that  being  the  sum 
coming  to  me  after  deducting  what  I  actually  owe  you. 
Now  I  will  expect  this  money  to  be  paid  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  attend  to  it,  for  if  you  refuse 
this  fair  and  reasonable  offer,  the  work  will  be  disposed 
of  within  half-an-hour  after  I  know  your  determination 
— at  a  much  more  advanced  price. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  write  a  new  Chron- 
icle, called  "  The  Squire  of  Corbo,  or  the  Life,  Struggles, 
Misfortunes  and  Vicissitudes  of  an  Irish  Landlord  " 
— showing  the  good  and  the  bad  by  contrast — illustrat- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  Tenant  Right — 
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I  say  I  will  write  you  this  at  the  same  terms,  and  I  will 
ask  no  money  until  it  is  finished. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Carleton. 

This  unfortunate  quarrel  with  McGlashan  had  such 
far-reaching  effects  on  Carleton  that  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  justice  to  him,  to  tell  the  whole  story  in  the  course 
of  this  biography.  It  crops  up  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  next  seven  years.  Carle- 
ton, having  failed  to  come  to  any  terms  with  McGlashan, 
determined  to  sell  his  novel  to  another  publisher,  even 
if  he  had  to  proceed  to  London  for  that  purpose. 
Before  doing  this,  he  wrote  to  several  firms,  making 
them  an  offer  of  the  novel.  They  were  mostly  willing 
to  publish  any  book  of  his,  but  could  not  agree  to 
his  terms  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  trade. 
Colburn  and  Smith  and  Elder  both  considered  the 
matter  favourably,  and  the  latter  firm  made  a  good 
offer  for  the  book  ;  this,  however,  Carleton  did  not 
accept.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  Dr.  R.  S. 
MacKenzie,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiations  with 
Colburn,  and  received  the  following  reply  from  him  : — 

8,  Waverley  Place, 

St.  John's  Wood, 

Aug.  24,  1850. 
My  DEAR  Carleton, — Excuse  my  delay,  but  two 
things  prevented  me.  I — I  could  not  get  an  answer 
from  Colburn.  It  is  that  he  had  already  had  a  com- 
munication with  you  about  your  new  work.  2 — I  have 
been  appointed  Official  Assignee  in  Bankruptcy  (at 
Manchester),  and    have    been   worried    to    death  with 
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getting  sureties  to  the  Crown  for  6000/.  This  situa- 
tion (obtained  through  the  kind  friendship  of  Lord 
Brougham)  makes  a  new  man  of  me.  In  the  first  year 
I  shall  not  clear  more  than  500/.,  but  after  that  I 
believe  I  may  expect  about  1200/.  to  1500/.  a  year. 

I  will  probably  visit  Dublin  before  long,  and  shall  be 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  taking  you  by  the 
hand.  I  am  going  into  the  country  for  two  days,  but 
on  my  return  shall  speak  to  Bentley,1  as  if  we  can  get 
two  or  three  publishers  to  nibble  for  your  book,  it  will 
raise  its  market  value.  This  has  been  the  worst  year 
yet  known  (during  the  last  thirty)  for  works  of  fiction. 
Works  of  travel  and  antiquarian  researches  seem  all 
the  fashion.  I  think  a  monthly  serial  by  you  (such  as 
was  once  announced)  would  have  great  popularity  in 
England.  Lever's  day  is  over — here  at  least.  He  put 
a  vast  quantity  of  animal  spirits  on  paper,  and  that 
was  all.  No  man  has  sounded  the  depths  as  well 
as  skimmed  the  surface  of  Irish  character  like  yourself. 

Ever  your" 

R.  S.  Mackenzie.2 

I  remain  in  London  some  weeks  yet. 

Carleton  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  proceed  to 
London  and  to  make  a  personal  call  on  the  publishers, 
and  this  he  decided  to  do  in  order  that  McGlashan  should 
find  that  "  The  Black  Baronet  "  was  not  to  be  left  on  its 

1  The  two  publishers  (Colburn  and  Bent!ey)  were  united  in  one 
firm  about  this  time. 

*  Dr.  Robert  Shelton  MacKenzie  was  a  Limerick  man,  who 
eventually  settled  in  America.  He  edited  many  interesting  Irish 
books,  with  useful  annotations,  such  as  "The  Works  of  Dr. 
Maginn"(5  vols.),  Shell's  "Sketches  of  the  Irish  Ear,"  "Life  of 
Curran,"  and  "  Dramatic  Works  of  Sheridan  Knowles "  His 
edition  of  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse"  (5  vols.)  is  also  well-known. 
He  died  in  1880,  aged  71. 
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author's  hands  so  arbitrarily.  He  therefore  went  to 
London,  arriving  early  in  October,  1850,  and  put  up  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  whence  he  addressed  the  following 
series  of  letters  to  his  daughters  : — 

Anderton's  Hotel, 

Fleet  St.,  London, 

Oct.  6th,  1850. 

Mv  DARLING  MARY  Annf, — I  arrived,  thank  God, 
safely  in  this  wild  and  roaring  metropolis,  and  had  a 
calm  passage  across  the  Channel.  As  yet  my  utter 
ignorance  of  the  place  has  prevented  me  from  doing 
anything  about  my  MS.,  but  I  will  lose  no  time,  you 
may  rest  assured.  I  reached  London  on  Friday  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  write  this  merely  to  let  you  all  know  that 
I  am  well.  I  am  to  spend  this  evening  with  a  son  of 
Leigh  Hunt's.1  I  went  this  day  up  the  Thames  as  far  as 
Kew,  but  I  have  no  time  to  describe  to  you  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  river,  nor  the  incredible 
wealth  with  which  it  is  loaded,  both  on  its  banks  and 
on  its  waters.  No  language  could  paint  it,  nor  the 
gorgeous  character  of  the  city  itself.  I  have  been  miles 
in  all  directions,  and  yet  could  not  even  dream  of  its 
incredible  extent  and  vastness.  Dublin,  compared  to 
it,  is  as  silent  as  a  graveyard. 

You  forgot  to  put  my  clothes-brush  in  my  trunk.  I 
have,  in  fact,  nothing  particular  to  write  unless  that  I 
am  very  lonely,  especially  in  the  evening.  Give  my 
love  to  the  girls,  Willy 2  and  the  children,  and  let  me 
hear  from  you  by  return  of  post. 

Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  for  some  years  editor  of  The  Spectator. 
Carlcton's  eldest  ion. 
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On  October  14th,  he  wrote  again  : — 
MY  DARLING  Child, — I  have  nothing  particular  to 
detail.     My  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
and  I  dare  say  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  hear  from  them. 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Smith  on  Saturday,  but  I  could  not 
describe  the  magnificence  of  the  dinner.     Champagne, 
Claret,  Hock,  Madeira,  Port  and  Sherry  were  all  in  the 
greatest  profusion.     I  had   no   notion  that  my  reputa- 
tion was  so  high  or  that  I  was  so  well  known,  as  I  find 
I  am  in  London.     I  have  been  made  free  of  the  Whit- 
tington  Club,  and  I  assure  you  that  when  they  knew 
me  to  be  the  great  Irish  novelist,  as  they  call  me,  you 
could  not  imagine  the  anxiety  there  was  to  get  a  peep 
at  me.     I    believe  I  have    made  an  engagement  on  a 
weekly  journal  here  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
a  year.     It  is  not,  however,  concluded,  but  I  hope  it 
will  in   a  few  days.      I    was  treated   with   the   greatest 
honour,  nay,  with  distinction  by  Mr.  Smith,  his  family, 
and  his  guests.    Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  respect 
which   I   receive   at  all  hands,  and  from    all   quarters. 
At  dinner  on  Saturday  I  sat    beside  a  lady  who    re- 
sembled M— y  C — y  so  amazingly  that  if  I  had  met 
her   in   the   street   I   would  have  spoken  to  her.     The 
inhabitants  of  London  are  a  small  race,  and  their  women 
pale  and  colourless.     So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone 
yet,  I  have  not,  during  all  my  peregrinations  through 
this    mighty   maze  of    a  city,  seen   one  single    female 
that  I  could   call  either  interesting  or  beautiful,  and  as 
for  the  men,  they  are  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
them  below  the  middle  size.     In  fact  they  are  so  packed 
and  crowded  here  that  they  have  not  room  to  grow. 

Tell  Mr.  White  that  I  have  had  a  long  chat  with  Tom 
Spring  the  pugilist,  and  another  with  Ben  Caunt.     Tom 
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is  a  gentleman,  and  Caunt  a  low  ruffian.  He  (Caunt) 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  with  the  very 
gentlemanly  encouragement  that  "  if  I  came  at  2  o'clock  I 
would  get  a  bellyful  of  grub."  He  was  sitting  drinking 
among  a  crew  of  drunken  soldiers  and  a  pack  of  the  very 
lowest  scavengers  I  have  yet  seen  in  London,  with  whom 
he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  I  soon  got  sick  of 
him  and  them,  and  did  not  therefore  stop  long  in  such  a 
filthy  sty.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  White  and  the  ladies, 
and  say  that  I  hope  soon  to  take  a  drink  with  her  and  a 
dance  with  them  once  more.  I  am  living  in  the  very 
noisiest  thoroughfare  in  all  London,  so  you  may  judge 
whether  I  am  in  a  proper  frame  to  write  letters.  I  wish 
indeed,  that  I  could  have  brought  you  with  me,  for,  un- 
less when  I  am  with  some  friend,  I  feel  more  alone  in 
the  midst  of  this  roar  and  bustle  than  if  I  were  in  the 
bosom  of  the  remotest  solitude. 

To  another  daughter  he  wrote  a  few  days  later : — 

October  16th,  1850. 

My  DEAR  Sizzy, — Please  to  remember  that  in  super- 
scribing the  address  of  your  letter,  you  left  out  the  word 
London  altogether,  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  sorters  in  the  Post  Office,  it  would  never 
have  reached  me.  I  hope  you  will  not  commit  this 
oversight  again. 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  McGlashans  here  as 
well  as  anywhere  else — but  I  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  there  are  better  men.  My  MS.  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  in  a  few 
days  I  will  know  the  result.  This  morning,  however, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  I  called  upon  Longman  in 
Paternoster  Row,  who  seems  more  direct  and  prompt 
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than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  He  inquired  what  terms 
I  expected,  and  I  answered — "Five  hundred,"  at 
which  he  seemed  no  way  startled,  but  said  he  would 
consult  his  partners  about  it,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  am 
to  send  him  a  written  plot  of  the  work.  This  looks  well 
for  the  present.  It  is  odd  enough  that  I  found  your 
letter  yesterday  before  me  immediately  on  my  return  from 
Westminister  Abbey,  and  sure  enough  it  is  by  "  Poet's 
Corner"  that  I  entered  it.  It  is  great,  fine,  magnificent, 
but  wants  the  solemn  grandeur  and  sublime  simplicity 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

You  have  no  notion  of  my  great  reputation  here.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  They  place  me  next  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whom  they  say  I  resemble  in  features,  as 
well  as  in  the  character  of  his  writings,  and  to  crown  the 
matter,  I  have  got  a  hint  that  they  are  about  to  make 
some  public  demonstration  as  a  mark  of  the  high  estimate 
they  have  formed  of  my  genius  and  character,  for 
such  were  the  words  used  by  the  gentleman  who  gave 
me  the  hint.  .  .  . 

I  have  met  a  good  many  friends  here ;  this  day,  for 
instance,  I  am  to  dine  with  the  Massies.  I  got  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Massie  yesterday.  Take  your  last  sketch, 
unroll  it,  and  get  Willie  to  fold  it  up  in  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  you  conveniently  can,  and  have  it  ready  sealed 
when  I  write  to  you  again,  as  I  will  enclose  you  Queen's 
heads  to  pay  the  postage.  I  think  you  will  not  only 
soon  see  yourself  in  print,  but  touch  the  needful — and  if 
published,  either  eight  or  ten  guineas  is  the  least  it  will 
bring  you.  Do  you  and  the  Whites  dance  as  much  as 
usual  ?  Give  my  kindest  inquiries  to  all  that  most 
amiable  family,  not  forgetting  to  specify  Mrs.  White 
herself.     I  am  in  better  spirits  this  day  than  I  have  been 
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in  since  I  came  to  London.  Write  by  return  of  post,  or 
rather  let  Rosha  do  so,  for  it  is  her  turn  to  write  next,  and 
after  her  Susy,  so  let  Susy  prepare,  for  in  a  day  or  two 
I  shall  expect  a  letter  from  her.  Give  my  love  to  James 
and  Jack,  and  give  each  of  them  a  kiss  or  two  for  papa. 
Remember  me  to  Willy  and  the  rest. 

On  the  same  date  MacKenzie  wrote  a  reassuring  note 
to  Mrs.  Carleton  : — 

MY  DEAR  Madam, — I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
— from  another  hand  than  his  own — that  your  truly 
distinguished  husband  is  properly  (that  is,  highly) 
appreciated  here.  The  greatness  of  his  genius  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  are  understood  and  respected 
in  London,  where  even  mediocrity  of  talent  garbs  itself 
in  pretence.  He  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes, 
and  I  think  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  income,  by  means  of  the  literary  engage- 
ments here  which  appear  opening  up  for  him;  I  am 
not  disposed  to  indulge  in  sanguine  expectations  at  any 
time,  particularly  as  regards  literature,  but  I  believe  that 
a  steady  and  respectable  income  may  (and  will)  accrue 
to  Carleton  from  the  exercise  of  his  pen  in  this  country, 
and  this,  too,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  more  than 
an  occasional  visit  to  London.  With  best  respects  to 
yourself  and  the  interesting  family  of  whom  my  friend 
delights  to  speak  to  me, 

Believe  me,  dear  madam, 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

On  Oct.  i8lh,  Carleton  wrote  again  to  his  family  : — ■ 
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My  DEAR  SlZZY, — I  have  corrected  your  letter, 
which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  direct  to  Dr. 
MacKenzie.  "Dear  Sir"  is  the  proper  address  to  a 
strange  gentleman  under  such  circumstances  ;  the  letter 
is  otherwise  a  good  letter,  and  very  well  written.  Do 
not  forget  to  put  LL.D.  after  his  name  upon  the 
superscription,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  letter. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Massie,  and  a  very  agree- 
able day  I  spent.  Massie  is  secretary  to  a  missionary 
society,  and  is  better  off,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  than 
I  have  ever  seen  him.  All  their  children  whom  I  knew 
in  Dublin  are  dead,  except  one  who  was  an  infant  when 
I  saw  him.  The  poor  fellow  is  deaf  in  one  ear,  and  it  is 
a  great  pity,  for  he  is  a  fine  boy.  They  have  two  little 
girls,  both  of  whom  are  very  interesting,  and  have  most 
of  my  works  at  heart.  I  was  engaged  this  day  in 
writing  out  the  plot  of  the  "  Baronet  "  for  Longman  the 
publisher,  but  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
it  to  him  until  Monday.  If  we  were  living  here  you  could 
yourself  make  very  easily  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  per  annum.  Any  lady  that  can  write  at  all  and 
has  industry  can  get  employment  and  liberal  remunera- 
tion. I  think  it  very  likely  that  we  shall  all  come  here, 
although  I  must  confess  that  it  would  go  near  to  break 
my  heart  to  leave  the  glorious  views  which  we  have  from 
our  drawing-room  window,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
at  all  comparable  in  or  about  London.  Brick  walls, 
magnificent  buildings,  rich  and  gorgeous  shops,  crowds 
eternally  passing  and  repassing — all  this,  and  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  here  ;  but  then  it  is  all  art,  and  I  fear 
that  if  I  were  taken  away  from  my  sea  and  my 
green  fields,  and  the  natural  influence  and  beautiful 
change  of  the  seasons,  which  cannot  be  seen  or  felt  here 
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— I  fear,  I  say  again,  that  if  I  were  deprived  of  these,  I 
would  wither  like  a  tree  too  old  to  be  transplanted,  and 
after  a  little  drooping  would  die.  My  own  green  hills, 
my  valleys  and  my  mountains  !  how  could  I  leave  them 
now,  knit  as  they  are  into  my  heart  ?  How  could  I 
leave  the  soil  in  which  my  darling  James  sleeps — in  which 
all  belonging  to  me  sleep  ?  Yet  in  order  to  do  myself 
justice  before  the  English  public  it  is  almost  indispen- 
sable that  I  should  be  here.  However,  I  am  tired  of  the 
subject,  and  will  dismiss  it.  What  are  Rose  and  Susan 
about  that  they  do  not  write  to  me  ?  Is  that  their 
affection  ?  Tell  my  darling  Mary  Anne  that  she  has 
imposed  a  task  upon  me  that  I  feel  to  be  impossible. 
She  wishes  me,  as  I  did  for  you  all  on  another  occasion, 
to  describe  her  and  give  her  an  account  of  her  failings. 
Where,  however,  am  I  to  find  them  ?  where  do  they 
exist  ?  My  dear  child  has  no  failings  that  ever  I  could 
find  out,  and  unless  I  invent  them  for  her,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  Tell  Willy  to  write  to  me.  I  wish  he  were  here 
— he  would  not  see  an  idle  man  or  boy  or  child  in  all 
London. 

Carleton's  family  were  expecting  him  back  again  by 
this  time,  and  wondered  at  his  long  absence.  But 
Carleton  had  not  only  met  several  of  the  leading  literary 
men,  but  had  also  fallen  in  with  a  merry  Bohemian 
set,  mostly  literary,  but  not  wholly  so.  He  had  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  John  Shcehan,  "The  Irish 
Whisky    Drinker,"    and    with    Samuel    Lover,1    whose 

1  Lover  had  been  a  visitor  at  Carleton's  house  in  Dublin,  and  many 
were  the  stories  that  were  exchanged.  Lover  thus  characterizes 
Carleton  :  "  Of  fame  he  has  had  enough,  but  not  more  than  he 
deserves  .  .  .  though  sometimes  he  may  be  accused  of  carelessness, 
or  exaggeration,  or  coarseness,  into  which  hurry  and  party  spirit 
and  excessive  vigour  have  betrayed  him,  nevertheless  his  works, 
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writings  he  was  rather  less  fond  of  than  most  Irishmen 
are.  He  liked  his  personality  better  than  his  books 
In  MacKenzie  he  found  a  useful  guide  to  literary  London  ; 
and  among  those  whose  acquaintance  he  made  were 
Richard  Brinsley  Knowles,  son  of  Sheridan  Knowles 
the  dramatist,  Landells  the  engraver,  Joseph  Sterling 
Coyne,  author  of  many  witty  sketches  and  farces,  and 
others  of  more  convivial  tastes. 

One  of  the  letters  of  his  clever  daughters  expresses 
in  a  half-humorous  way  the  feelings  of  the  whole  family 
at  his  absence.  They  missed  him  very  much — even  he 
did  not  miss  their  company  more.  "  We  have  danced 
very  little  since  you  left  us,  but  when  you  return,  which 
I  hope  will  be  soon,  we  must  have  plenty  of  it.  I  took 
your  place  at  '  Spoil  Five  '  as  you  desired  me,  but  I  was 
turned  out  of  it  in  disgrace  as  not  being  able  to  fill  it 
with  credit.  I  wanted  your  dexterity  in  stealing  the 
cards,  and  when  discovered,  I  had  not  your  assurance 
to  get  me  out  of  it." 

Very  charming  and  bright  letters  are  those  from  his 
daughters,  and  it  is  a  pity  more  of  them  were  not 
preserved.  They  show  the  affection  subsisting  between 
the  girls  and  their  father,  and  throw  an  indirect  but 
useful  light  on  the  variable  moods  of  his  impulsive  and 
enthusiastic  nature,  besides  exhibiting  not  a  little  of 
Carleton's  own  gift  of  humour. 

considered  in  general,  are  amongst  the  highest  of  their  class  ;  his 
cescriptions  of  Irish  life  and  delineation  of  Irish  character  being 
full  of  truth  and  power  and  tenderness." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Carleton  entertained  by  London  friends — Thackeray — Carleton  on 
Thackeray  and  Dickens — Leigh  Hunt — James  Grant — J  A. 
Heraud  —  The  Illustrated  London  News — McGlashan  again 
— "  Willy  Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn  " — Mark  Lemon 
— "The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander" — The  publication 
of  "Red  Hall." 

While  in  London,  Carleton  was  entertained  at  a  dinner 
by  some  of  his  friends,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  a 
jovial  Irish  doctor  named  Raleigh  Baxter.  With  the 
exception  of  J.  S.  Coyne  and  the  chairman,  the  company 
was  English. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Carleton 
referred  with  feeling  to  his  humble  origin,  his  early 
struggles,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  had  to  contend  with 
during  his  literary  life.  He  considered  his  popularity 
in  England  to  be  his  crowning  triumph,  for,  unlike  ether 
Irish  novelists,  he  had  never  gone  far  afield  for  his 
subjects  or  characters,  but  had  sought  them  among  his 
own  experiences  and  his  own  people.  He  spent,  soon 
after,  a  very  enjoyable  evening  with  Thackeray,  whose 
writings  he  admired  more  than  those  of  any  English 
contemporary,  and  who  was  equally  an  admirer  of  the 
"  Traits  and  Stories."  The  letters  that  passed  between 
them  arc  unfortunately  lost — all  except  an  invitation  to 
dinner    from    the   great    English    writer.       Had   there 
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letters1  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  evidence 
of  Thackeray's  high  appreciation  of  Carleton's  powers. 
"  Carleton  is  pre-eminent  above  us  all,"  said  he  in  effect, 
"  in  masterly  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  in 
the  expression  of  its  emotions."  Carleton  was  equally 
eulogistic  in  his  criticism  of  Thackeray,  and  on  his  death- 
bed re-read  "  The  Newcomes." 

Years  afterwards,  in  conversation  with  his  friend 
John  McKibbin  of  Belfast,2  Carleton  thus  spoke  of 
Thackeray  : — 

"  I  think  that  Thackeray  is  your  great  man  in  drawing 
the  upper  English.  I  spent  an  endeared  day  with 
him.  He  knows  Ireland  very  well  in  an  English 
way.  He  was  pleased  to  tell  me  quite  sincerely  that 
in  point  of  graphic  delineation  of  life  I  was  all  their 
master.  Dickens  is  fertile,  varied,  and  most  ingenious, 
but  all  is  caricature.  There  does  not  appear  a  genuine, 
fine,  sensible  Englishman  in  all  his  works.  His  women  are 
dolls  and  make-weights.  The  character  of  Pickwick  is 
a  compound  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Carleton  also  called  on  Leigh  Hunt  during  his  stay  in 
London,  and  was  heartily  welcomed.  A  few  days  after 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  the  poet  and 
critic  : — 


1   13,  Young  Street,  Kensington, 

Tuesday. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  so  ceaselessly  occupied  during  these 
last  few  days  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  one  to  a  visit  to 
Anderton's  Hotel.  But  if  you  are  still  staying  in  London  and  will 
favour  me  on  Thursday  or  Friday  with  jour  company  at  dinner, 
you  will  give  me  very  great  p'easure. 

Believe  me,  always  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

2  Now  of  London.  Author  of  two  little  booklets  of  verse  :  "  The 
Downshite  Farmer,"  Lond.  1888,  and  "The  Down  Side  of  Mourne, 
or  Footlines  of  a  Rustic  Holiday,"  Lond.  1889. 
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Kensington, 

Oct.  24th,  1850. 
My  dear  Mr.  Carleton, — You  are  only  too  good 
in  excusing  yourself  for  not  having  again  called  on  me, 
seeing  how  short  your  time  is  in  London,  especially  as 
I  am  so  poor  a  hand  at  present  in  repaying  visits ; 
though,  indeed,  that,  I  suppose,  is  what  makes  you  so 
kind  to  me.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you,  if  you 
can  come  again.  It  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  in  person  (strange  motive  to  gratitude  !) 
for  having  fairly  torn,  me  to  pieces  in  sympathy  with 
your  poor  miser  Fardorougha — a  thing  which  I  had 
never  contemplated  as  possible  with  a  hater  of  miser- 
liness, though  I  now  see  very  well  why  it  is  quite  so, 
and  upon  absolute  brotherly  grounds.  My  son  '  would 
have  got  a  name  a  dozen  years  ago  had  the  name  itself 
not  been  known.  He  is  full  of  good  and  great  qualities, 
though  I  say  it  that  should,  and  though  I  differ  with 
him  weightily  on  one  or  two  great  public  points.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  tell  him  what  you  think,  or  to  give 
your  remembrance  to  Wm.  Oilier.  Meantime,  believe 
me, 

Most  heartily  yours, 

Leigh  Hunt. 

Carleton  had  at  this  time  three  novels  either  completed 
or  in  progress.  One  was  "  The  Black  Baronet,"  which 
he  finally  managed  to  dispose  of  to  Saunders  and  Otley, 
a  second,  "  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander,"  was  sold 
to  J.  R.  Maxwell,"  and  "  Willy  Reilly  and  his  Dear 
Colleen  Bawn,"  made  its  first  appearance  (in  an   abbre- 

Mr.  Thornton  Hunt. 
2  Mr.  Maxwell  died  last  March.     He  was  the  husband  of  Miss 
Braddon,  and  the  publisher  of  her  novels.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Limerick  man. 
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viated  form)  as  a  serial  in  John  Sheehan's  paper,  The 
Independent,  1850-5 1.1 

Dickens,  whom  Carleton  was  anxious  to  see,  was  not 
in  London  during  this  visit,  or  they  would  certainly  have 
met. 

Just  at  this  time,  James  Grant  the  novelist  wrote 
for  literary  assistance  : — 

47,  Great  King  Street, 

Edinburgh, 

Nov.  4th,  1850. 
SIR, — It  being  my  intention  to  bring  out  under  my 
own  immediate  superintendence  a  first-class  monthly 
periodical  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  soliciting  you  to  become  a  contributor,  as  I 
am  desirous  to  secure  the  influence  of  your  name. 

If  you  should  be  inclined  to  accede  to  my  request,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  favoured  with  your  terms.  Tho'  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
you,  my  name  may  have  reached  you  as  the  author  of 
"The  Scottish  Cavalier"  and  other  works  published  for 
me  by  Colburn  and  Blackwood. 

I  am, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
James  Grant. 

Carleton  accepted  the  invitation,  but  received  a  reply 
which  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  : — 

1  Sheehan,  not  Maginn,  was  the  original  of  Capt.  Shandon  in 
Pendenuis,  if  one  may  judge  by  Thackeray's  letter  to  G.  M. 
Crawford.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Bentlefs  Miscellany, 
etc.,  over  the  signatures  of  "  The  Irish  Whisky  Drinker.''  and 
"  The  Knight  of  Innishowen,"  and  edited  "  The  Bentley  Ballads," 
1869.     He  died  in  the  Charterhouse,  London,  at  the  age  of  68. 


John  A.  Heraud.  ioi 

Dear  Sir,— I  was  favoured  with  your  obliging 
letter,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  offer  of  the  MS. 
story.  I  would  have  accepted  it  with  the  utmost 
pleasure,  being  well  aware  of  the  influence  your  name 
must  lend  to  any  periodical  with  which  it  is  connected  ; 
but  I  have  to  regret  that  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  to  co-operate  having 
formed  other  views,  the  proposed  magazine  is  aban- 
doned for  the  present. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Grant. 

John  A.  Heraud,  the  poet,  then  editing  a  weekly 
periodical  in  London,  had  also  written,  asking  for  a  con- 
tribution (apparently  for  the  Illustrated  London  News), 
to  which  Carleton  had  gladly  acceded,  and  Heraud 
wrote  thanking  him  for  his  ready  consent : — 

2,  Cloudesley  Terrace, 

Liverpool  Road,  Islington. 

Saturday. 

MY  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  with 
your  "  loving  and  fair  accord  "  to  my  request.  For  the 
particulars  you  require  :  the  Irish  tale  we  desiderate 
may  be  some  four  or  five  columns ;  there  is  an  illustration 
we  should  like  to  use  up  in  it — "  Selecting  the  Christ- 
mas Joint  "  (by  Foster).  I  have  not  seen  the  picture, 
but  you  may  learn  from  Mr.  Timbs,  at  the  office,  its 
nature — perhaps  get  a  sight  of  it.  Could  you  weave  its 
situation,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  the  tale,  it  would  be 
a  convenience. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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For  the  time,  oblige  me  by  the  ioth  December — 
earlier  if  possible. 

And  believe  me, 
My  dear  sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

John  A.  Heraud. 

In  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  December  21st 
(the  Christmas  number),  there  is  a  story  by  Carleton 
occupying  several  columns,  and  entitled  "  Black  and 
All  Black,  a  legend  of  the  Padareen  Mare."  It  is 
illustrated  by  Weir,  however,  and  not  Foster — other- 
wise it  might  be  regarded  as  the  story  referred  to 
by  Heraud. 

On  November  12th,  Carleton  wrote  to  his  daughter 
in  an  enthusiastic,  hopeful  strain,  very  characteristic 
of  him.  He  alternated  all  his  life  between  the  extremes 
of  exaltation  and  depression  : — 

My  darling  Child,— Send  me,  if  possible  by 
return  of  post,  Miss  Edgeworth's  letter.  I  have  said 
before,  I  think,  that  I  have  completed  an  engagement 
that  will  bring  me  in  five  pounds  a  week  for  only  a 
day's  labour.  There  are  great  things  before  me  here. 
Tell  Willy  to  go  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  inquire  the 
date  of  the  day  when  I  must  appear  there.1  Everyone 
here  knows  me  by  character.  You  could  not  imagine 
my  popularity,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout 
England.  My  "Black  Prophet"  everyone  has  read. 
The  very  men  who  show  the  Public  Exhibitions,  to  a 


1  An   execution   was   levied  upon  his  house   whilst  he  was  in 
London.     He  had  previously  been  imprisoned  for  debt. 
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man,  have  read  my  works — but  McGlashan,  the 
diabolical  villain,  has  been  at  work,  and  it  is  now  a  trial 
of  strength  between  us.  He  has  libelled  and  maligned 
me  beyond  all  belief,  and  if  I  could  only  lay  hold  of  one 
of  his  letters,  I  would  make  him  smoke  for  defamation 
of  character,  and  that  in  a  public  court  of  justice.  In 
spite  of  him,  however,  I  shall  start  into  popularity,  and 
I  trust  ere  long  to  be  making  a  thousand  per  annum. 
Call  on  Mrs.  Callan,  and  say  that  the  reason  I  have 
not  written  to  her  is — that  I  don't  wish  to  do  so  until  I 
shall  have  completed  my  mission  in  London.  She  must 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  would  forget  her, 
and  the  kindness  of  her  family  to  me.  I  shall,  however, 
on  my  return,  write  her  a  series  of  letters  concerning 
my  London  experiences,  and  they  will  be  worth  some- 
thing, I  think.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Tell  Johnny 
that  an  Irish  gentleman  here,  one  of  the  kindest  friends 
I  have  ever  met — if  not  the  kindest — has  asked  me  to 
let  him  live  with  him.  He  is  the  same  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before — Dr.  Baxter.  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  lived  in  London  without 
him.  He  has  been  a  guardian  angel  to  me,  or  as  he 
himself  says,  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  He  is 
at  this  moment  singing  "  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands," 
and  writing  home  at  the  same  time  to  his  housekeeper. 

I  am,  my  darling  child, 

Your  affectionate  father. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  Carleton  wrote  to  Landells,  the  engraver,  in 
reference  to  his  quarrel  with  McGlashan  : — 

My  dear    Landells, — I  enclose   a    copy  of  the 

m  2 
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agreement,  and  beg  to  reiterate  what  I  have  told  you 
before — viz.,  that  McGlashan  has  no  more  a  lien  upon 
the  work  than  you  have.  He  has  put  himself  out  of 
court  by  the  arbitrary  violation  of  his  written  contract, 
and  can  do  nothing  but  threaten — which  he  does  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  me  to  the  necessity  of 
letting  him  have  the  book  at  his  own  terms.  Of  course 
he  advanced  thirteen  pounds  ten  on  the  first  number, 
but  then  he  constituted  himself  a  judge  of  the  work, 
which  he  had  no  right  to  do — and  for  which  he  has  no 
authority  in  the  agreement.  The  work  was  engaged 
for  altogether  on  the  strength  of  my  established 
character,  as  there  was  not  one  line  of  it  written  when 
the  contract  was  made.  I  placed  number  after  number 
in  his  hands,  and  yet  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
by  paying  any  money  at  all,  much  less  the  weekly  sum. 
He  had  eleven  numbers  of  it  in  his  hands  for  three 
months — but  not  only  would  he  not  read  it,  but  abused 
me  for  asking  money.  He  also  had  the  assurance 
to  tell  me  that  if  he  did  not  like  it  he  would  not  take  it 
at  all.  In  fact,  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he 
played  fast  and  loose  with  me,  according  as  it  suited 
his  purpose,  which  was  to  get  the  book  for  an  almost 
nominal  price — was  an  exhibition  of  as  much  insolence 
and  tyranny  as  the  dishonest  annals  of  bookselling 
could  possibly  place  on  record.  The  fact  is,  he  has  no 
more  notion  of  coming  into  court  than  you  have,  nor 
do  I  think  he  has  ever  dared  even  to  threaten  it.  The 
utmost  he  ever  said  to  me  was,  that  if  I  published  it 
elsewhere  he  would  write  to  the  Athenceum  ox  Examiner, 
and  give  an  account  of  the  matter.  I  told  him  I  hoped 
he  would,  and  that  he  seemed  to  forget  that  I  had  his 
written  contract  in  my  possession.     With  respect  to  the 
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MS.  itself,  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is  in   the  Lady's 
Nezvspaper  office, — Mr.  Probert  will  give  it  to  you. 

I  enclose  you  the  last  number  of  the  Nation  newspaper, 
which  contains  week  after  week  probably  the  ablest  and 
most  profound  criticism  of  the  day.  The  critique  in  the 
202nd  page  was  written  by  Miss  Elgee.1  .  .  .  She  is  the 
most  extraordinary  prodigy  of  a  female  that  this  country, 
or  perhaps  any  other,  has  ever  produced.  She  is 
acquainted  with  all  literatures  and  all  languages,  and 
all  history,  ancient  and  modern.  Show  the  paragraph 
which  I  have  marked  to  Probert,  and  request  him  to 
send  it  to  the  Dr. —  I  mean  Baxter  the  Bacchanalian. 

After  a  dreadful  voyage  across  the  Channel,  I  got  safe 
home  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday.  But  such  a  scene 
as  my  return  occasioned  cannot  be  described.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye  under  my  roof — all  was  weeping  and 
ecstasy — for  joy  has  as  many  tears  as  grief,  only  they 
are  sooner  dried.  My  eldest  daughter — my  darling  and 
best  beloved  child — fainted  in  my  arms  and  was  insen- 
sible for  ten  minutes.  In  the  meantime  my  life  is  a  siege, 
and  a  painful  one.  My  creditors  will  have  it  that  I  got  lots 
of  money  in  London.  '  Didn't  they  give  you  a  public 
dinner  V — for  they  will  have  that  it  was  such.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days'  rest — if  rest  I  can  call  it — I  shall  set 
to  work — get  into  harness — and  commence  my  engage- 
ments. Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  give  my  sincerest  respects  to  Mrs.  Landells  and 
your  amiable  and  most  interesting  family. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Carleton. 

Among   the   friends    who   wrote   to  him    about   the 
1  Afterwards  Lady  Wilde. 
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McGlashan  business  was  Dr.  MacKenzie.  His  letter  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  a  sad  story  of  yours,  my  dear  Carleton,  and 
certainly  that  McG.  does  appear  one  of  the  vilest  of  his 
species.  No  doubt  it  will  come  back  to  him — for  even 
in  this  life  evil  deeds  are  punished.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, he  is  doing  you  deadly  wrong.  Your  position  is 
fifty  times  worse  than  mine,  because  I  have  only  myself 
to  caie  for,  and  if  I  can  rub  on  for  a  few  mtonths  (which 
may  be  done  at  a  heavy  sacrifice),  I  shall  be  all  right 
in  the  end  as  to  money  matters. 

"  I  see  it  announced  in  the  Illustrated  News  that  you 
are  to  be  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Christmas 
number.  They  pay  very  well,  and  you  will  write  in 
very  good  company." 

McGlashan  resisted  all  appeals,  from  whatever  source 
they  came,  to  settle  matters  with  Carleton.  Some  of 
his  friends,  by  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  him 
about  this  time,  rather  confirmed  him  in  his  obstinacy. 
They  were  anxious  to  show  their  appreciation,  as  con- 
tributors to  the  University  Magazine,  of  his  dealings 
with  them.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service,  and  the  presentation  was  made  at 
McGlashan's  house  by  Charles  Lever,  and  there  were  also 
present  John  Anster,  LL.D.,  W.  R.  Wilde,  George 
Petrie,  J.  F.  Waller,  Rev.  C.  S.  Stanford,  D.  P.  Starkey, 
Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,1  Mr. 
Charles  Bolton  Johnston,  Charles  Grey  the  artist,  and 
Patrick  Vincent  Fitzpatrick.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  friends  of  Carleton. 

1  Author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,'' "  Tara,  a  manual  of  Indian 
History,"  and  other  well-known  works,  and  an  admirable  amateur 
artist. 
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Knowing  that  certain  common  friends  of  both 
parties  were  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
Carleton,  who  made  all  the  overtures  towards  a  "  re- 
conciliation," wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  John  Callan, 
suggesting  that  he  and  Surgeon  W.  R.  Wilde  should 
act  as  arbitrators,  and  recapitulating  the  story  of 
his  relations  with  McGlashan.  He  traversed  a  good 
many  of  McGlashan's  assertions,  but  went  as  far  as  he 
could  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation.  The  letter  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  taken  is  not  dated — it 
is  in  reply  to  one  in  which  McGlashan's  statement  of 
his  case  was  set  forth  : — 

"  He  (McGlashan)  also  denies  now  that  the  present 
MS.  is  the  same  book  which  I  engaged  to  write  for  him. 
But  I  can  maintain  and  prove  that  I  showed  him  the  plot 
of  it,  and  although  he  grumbled  a  little,  yet  he  acqui- 
esced in  it.  In  fact,  he  constituted  himself  a  judge  of  the 
whole  book  before  the  first  number  of  it  was  written,  a 
line  of  conduct  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  in  itself,  and 
quite  unfair  to  any  author.  I  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date myself  in  every  way  I  could  to  his  wishes.  I  can- 
celled— I  altered — I  wrote  and  re-wrote — in  order  to 
please  him,  and,  I  will  admit,  also  from  an  apprehension 
of  losing  my  weekly  income.  By  stopping  that  income, 
the  weekly  receipt  of  which  was  the  condition  on  which 
I  was  to  write  the  work,  he  not  only  violated  the  contract, 
but  released  me  from  the  performance  of  it.  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  I  can  prove  from  his  own  clerks  that 
he  kept  perpetually  urging  me  to  resume  and  proceed 
with  the  work  ;  which  I  did,  and  although  he  now  says  it 
is  not  the  same,  yet  he  received  number  after  number 
until  eleven  of  them  were  in  his  desk  for  months.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  told  me  that  he  would 
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not  keep  the  work  if  he  did  not  like  it — in  other  words, 
after  urging  me  to  finish  it,  he  turns  round  and  tells  me 
that  if  he  does  not  like  it  he  will  throw  it  upon  my 
hands.  .  .  . 

"  Mr.  McGlashan  says  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  reading  it.  This  I  most  distinctly  deny.  He  had 
eleven  numbers  of  it  lying  in  his  desk  for  months,  and 
several  of  them  for  six  or  seven.  In  fact,  he  received 
them  from  me  as  I  wrote  them,  as  an  accepted  book,  so 
that  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  he  broke  faith  with  me 
in  a  most  arbitrary  and  shameful  manner.  Why  else  en- 
courage me  to  proceed  with  the  book  ? — why  receive 
number  after  number  of  it  and  place  it  in  his  desk? 
— why  talk  to  me  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  intended 
to  bring  it  out  with  a  London  house?  What  was  I  to 
infer  from  all  these  things?  .... 

"  Is  he  to  bind  me  down  to  an  agreement  and  hold 
himself  zX  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases  ? 

"I  am  willing  to  have  the  matter  fairly  adjusted  be- 
tween us,  and  even  to  waive  my  claims  upon  him  so  far 
as  to  make  sacrifices,  but  the  concessions  must  not  be  all 
on  my  side.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they  cannot  be 
called  concessions,  but  mitigated  acts  of  common  justice 
to  me.  He  himself — the  violator  of  the  contract — 
charges  me  with  the  expenses  to  which  he  went — the 
sum,  the  enormous  sum,  of  6SI.  16s.  8d.  Now  I  remem- 
ber he  told  myself,  several  months  after  he  had  con- 
tracted the  expenses  referred  to,  that  he  had  lost  forty 
guineas  upon  the  transaction.  Let  him  then  reduce  his 
bill  of  68/.  16s.  Sd.  to  42/.,  and  I  will  allow  for  one-half 
of  it,  not  from  any  conviction  on  my  part  that  he  has  a 
just  claim  on  me  for  it,  but  because  I  wish  to  get  my 
book  into  circulation,  conscious  as  I  feel  that  its  appear- 
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ance  will  advance  my  literary  reputation,  and  because 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  proceeds  of  it  to  meet  my 
engagements. 

"In Mr.  McGlashan's bill, furnished  tome, I  am  charged 
with  having  received  the  sum  of  19/.  on  account,  but  in 
the  pass-book  which  he  used  there  is  down  in  his  own 
hand  the  sum  of  13/.  \os.  only,  and  that  pass-book  is  the 
best  and  only  evidence,  and  would  be  considered  so  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  am  willing,  then,  to  allow  for  one- 
half  of  42/.,  and  for  13/.  \os.  received,  and  for  whatever 
sum  I  owe  him  for  books — I  believe  about  ^l.  \\s.  lod. 
This  now  is  my  proposal,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  and 
just  one,  but  if  he  disagrees  with  me,  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  he  should  make  one  on  his  own  part,  and  let 
Mr.  Wilde  and  you  compare  them  with  each  other,  draw 
your  inferences,  and  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your 
jurisdiction.  If  you  cannot  agree,  call  in  an  umpire,  and 
I  am  equally  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result." 

Nothing  came  of  these  efforts  made  by  Carleton. 
Meanwhile,  "Willy  Reilly,"  which,  in  a  greatly  enlarged 
form,  became  his  most  popular  novel,  was  accepted  by 
John  Sheehan,  as  already  stated,  and  the  latter  wrote  to 
him  upon  the  subject  : — 

5,  Paper  Buildings, 

Inner  Temple. 
Dec.  20th,  1850. 
Dear  CARLETON, — Your  "  Comicalities  "  too  late  this 
week.  I  have  not  time  to  look  at  them.  One  "  word 
to  the  wise  "  on  this  subject.  Two  of  the  sweetest,  most 
charming,  and  quietly  witty  writers  that  Punch  ever  had 
pull  oars  in  my  boat.  I  don't  want  these  things,  simply 
because    I    could    fill   twice    my   present    space   with 
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in  this  world.  I  must  tell  you  what  I  heard  from  a  dis- 
"  Rhymes  of  the  Week,"  etc.  Your  time  is  valuable — 
therefore,  don't  throw  it  away.  "  Willy  Reilly"  is  an 
admirable  title,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  work 
out  the  incidents  and  paint  the  scenes  naturally.  It 
only  remains  for  you  to  send  me  over  the  opening  chap- 
ters so  as  to  fill  one  and  a  half  to  two  pages — that  is, 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  of  my  columns.  It  would  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  me  to  go  on,  if  you  could 
make  it  all  come  into  the  month — four  or  five  numbers 
— say  the  next  five  numbers,  viz.  Dec.  28th,  Jan.  4th, 
nth,  1 8th,  25th.  In  this  case  you  might  head  it  "Our 
Novel  of  the  Month."  Now  for  the  terms — don't  over- 
weight me,  I  am  carrying  awful  weight  already — up  to 
it,  of  course,  but  I  feel  it,  although  I  get  along  gaily. 
I  mention  this,  as  there  is  a  friendly  feeling  between  us  ; 
and  in  any  way  you  fancy  I  might  forward  your  views 
on  this  side  of  the  Herring  Brook,  you  have  only  to 
command  me  to  the  utmost  of  my  "  possible."  If  you 
like  to  leave  the  terms  to  myself,  of  course  I  shall  act 
with  all  due  consideration,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  your  expectations. 

Without  more  ado,  then,  send  "  Willy  Reilly." 
You  will  perceive  over  the  leader  that  I  have  announced 
him.  If  you  could  let  me  have  him  by  Monday's 
evening  post,  or  Tuesday's — that  is  to  say,  the  opening 
portions  of  him — it  would  be  a  great  convenience  tome. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Sheehan. 

On  Jan.  24th,  185 1,  he  again  wrote  : — 

Dear  Carleton, — A  remittance  next  week.  I  can't 
look  at  you  till  Tuesday  (a  heavy  day  with  me)   passes 
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over.  The  Limerick  Examiner  has  transferred  from 
week  to  week  the  whole  of  "  Willy  Reilly,"  so  far 
without  an  acknowledgment.  You  have  my  permis- 
sion to  make  them  pay  smart  money  for  their  black- 
guardism. 

Your  conclusion  has  arrived. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Sheehan. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  his  trouble  with 
McGlashan  for  the  present,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
portion  of  a  letter  received  by  Carleton  from  one  of  his 
English  correspondents  on  this  matter  :— 

"  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  by  that  agreement,  you 
sold  the  copyright  of  the  '  Chronicles  '  to  McGlashan  for 
seven  years,  and  if  he  has  not  kept  his  agreement  and 
you  have  yours,  your  only  remedy  appears  to  be  against 
him,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  it,  unless 
he  either  undertakes  to  pay  you  or  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  copyright — this  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  my  friend  that  I  mentioned  the  subject  to.  I 
think  if  you  could  get  some  mutual  friend  to  see  him,  if 
he  is  a  reasonable  man,  he  will  do  either  one  or  the 
other. 

"  I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
heard  several  parties  speak  very  highly  of  your  sketch 
in  the  News.  I  have  read  it  myself  and  am  highly 
delighted  with  it.  'The  Salmon  that  Paddy  Shot,'  you 
will  recollect,  you  told  us  the  story  of  when  you  were  in 
town,  on  one  of  the  pleasant  evenings  I  so  much  enjoyed 
in  your  society.  Such  delightful  meetings  as  those  live 
in  one's  recollections,  and  reconcile  us  to  the  numerous 
troubles  and  anxieties  with  which  we  are  all  surrounded 
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in  this  world.  I  must  tell  you  what  I  heard  from  a  dis- 
interested friend,  who  did  not  even  know  that  I  knew 
you.  .  I  met  him  accidentally,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  News. 
He  inquired  if  I  had  seen  it.  I  said  I  had,  but  had  not 
read  it.  '  Then,'  he  says, '  read  Carleton's  tale  of  Paddy 
Phats,  and  if  you  don't  laugh  as  I  did,  you  have  no  fun 
in  you.'  I  read  it  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  had  a  good 
laugh  to  myself." 

The  conduct  of  McGlashan  had  a  very  disastrous 
effect  on  Carleton.  He  brooded  over  it  constantly, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  driven  him  into  temporary  fits 
of  mental  aberration.  For  example,  just  before  he 
concluded  his  agreement  with  Sheehan  about  <f  Willy 
Reilly,"  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
the  editor  of  the  Nation,  about  it,  and  shortly  after 
selling  the  novel  he  addressed  to  him  the  following 
strange  letter,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those 
which  he  wrote  in  moments  of  distraction.  Lest  it 
should  be  uncharitably  supposed  that  Carleton  wrote  it 
in  what  he  himself  used  to  call  "  a  state  of  civilization," 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  wrote  in  quite  another 
vein  when  really  "  civilized  "  : — 

My  DEAR  DUFFY, — No  price,  no  price — publish  it 
as  you  like.  After  three  months  I  shall  be  in  possession 
of  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  I  have  put  down  the 
names  of  all  my  children  and  calculated  what  each  of 
them  will  have,  for  I  won't  keep  anything  for  myself. 
I  know  how  they  love  me  and  that  I  need  not  be  afraid 
to  depend  upon  them.  If  you  can  find  me  out  a  suitable 
mansion — one  in  which  such  an  income  can  be  spent — 
I  will  thank  you.     Publish  "  Willy  Reilly  "  as  you  like, 
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but  I  will  take  no  money  for  it.  The  man  to  whom  I 
furnished  it  has  given  me  only  fifteen  pounds  for  it — 
but  I  don't  care  now.  Fifteen  thousand  will  be  a 
splendid  income.  You  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Max- 
well,—1 

"  We  are  fallen  upon  gloomy  days, 
Star  after  star  decays." 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Carleton. 

The  recipient  of  the  above  note  says  :  "  It  alarmed 
me  for  the  moment,  but  when  I  saw  him  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it." 

Before  leaving  London,  Carleton  sold  the  serial  rights 
of  his  "  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander  "  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  70/.  The  two 
letters  which  follow  are  concerned  with  this  novel. 
The  first  is  addressed  by  Mark  Lemon  to  Carleton  : — 

Punch  Office, 

85,  Fleet  Street, 

Dec.  16th,  185 1. 
SIR, —  I  have  undertaken  to  edit  a  certain  number  of 
supplements  to  the  London  Illustrated  News,  and  Mr. 
Ingram  has  placed  at  my  disposal  your  novel  of"  Castle 
Squander."  I  will  not  say  how  much  I  value  this 
assistance.  I  propose  to  have  the  story  illustrated  by 
F.  W.  Topham,2  whose  Irish  sketches  have  made  him 
one  of  our  most  popular  artists. 

1  William  Hamilton  Maxwell,  author  of  "  Hector  O'Halloran," 
"Wild  Sports  of  the  West,"  "Stories  of  Waterloo,"  and  other 
dashing  military  novels.  He  was  a  clergyman,  born  at  Newry, 
Co.  Down,  in  1794  ;  he  died  in  1850. 

1  Topham  was  an  Englishman,  but  his  Irish  pictures  are  very 
successful.     Two  of  them  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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I  enclose  you  proofs,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by 
having  the  I  and  2  chaps,  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Mark  Lemon. 

The  second  letter  was  written  to  Heibert  Ingram, 
proprietor  of  the  paper  : — 

My  dear  Ingram, — I  enclosed  to  you  the  proofs 
of  Mr.  Carleton's  story,  not  knowing  his  address.  As 
yours  is  a  family  newspaper,  I  would  suggest  to  him 
the  omission  of  some  of  the  expletives,  for  although  they 
are  very  characteristic,  my  editorial  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  many  persons  object  to  them.  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Carleton,  but  I  trust  he 
would  not  be  offended  by  this  suggestion.  I  have  but 
the  general  interest  in  view.  In  a  republication  of  the 
story  anything  omitted  now  might  be  restored.  Be 
kind  enough  to  ask  him  to  return  proofs  immediately. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Mark  Lemon. 

"The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander"  began  is 
career  in  the  Illustrated  News,  but  appeared  very 
irregularly.  Dr.  Shelton  MacKenzie  wrote  to  Carleton 
on  March  2nd,  1852,  telling  him  that  this  irregularity 
was  very  damaging  : — 

"I  have  been  expecting"  (writes  MacKenzie)  'fa 
line  from  you,  and  fear  that  you  are  ill,  because  you 
complained  in  your  last,  and  I  fear  that  the  non- 
continuation  of  your  new  story  in  the  Illustrated  News 
may  have  resulted  from  your  illness.  If  not,  they  are 
doing  you  great   injustice,  for    the   beauty   of  a    'to- 
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be-continued '  story  mainly  consists  in  the  regularity  of 
its  appearance.  When,  as  in  your  case,  weeks  are 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  publication  of  portions 
of  the  work,  the  readers  lose  the  thread  of  the  story, 
and,  perhaps,  neglect  it  altogether.  The  tale  commences 
well.  The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  the  title,  which  is 
too  demonstrative — too  much  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  story.  But  Miss  Edgeworth  did  the  same  in 
'  Castle  Rackrent.'  By  the  way,  I  lately  glanced  again 
over  her  Irish  tales,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them  so 
flat.  They  have  little  of  the  vitality  of  actual  life  in 
Ireland.  Nor — except  in  '  Ennui ' — is  there,  in  any  of 
them,  an  approach  to  decent,  heart-stirring  love-making. 

"  Now,  your  tales  show  Irish  life  as  it  was  and  is,  and 
I  know  not  whether  I  most  like  their  fun  or  their  pathos. 
Scott's  praises  helped  very  much  to  swell  Miss  E.'s 
popularity,  and  then  there  was  the  novelty  of  readable 
fiction  with  the  scene  in  Ireland.  Just  as  the  novelty 
of  his  Eastern  scenery,  characters,  and  costume  gave 
Byron  the  great  lift  which  made  him  famous. 

"  We  are  in  a  state  of  transition  here — from  the  Russell 
to   the   Derby  Ministry.     Nearly  everyone  seems  glad  of 
the  change.     The  Whigs  are  very  successful   in  winning 
popular  hatred  and  contempt.     I  have  no  doubt   that 
the  new  Ministry  will  be  both  strong  and  popular. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  when  leisure, 
inclination  and  health  allow. 

"  My  wife  joins  with  me  in  best  regards  to  you  and  the 
family.  When  the  weather  gets  fine,  we  hope  to  have 
Mrs.  C.  and  you  as  visitors  for  a  few  weeks." 

Dr.  MacKenzie,  in  a  second  letter,  written  at  the  same 
time,  regrets  the  infrequent  interchange  of  letters  between 
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them,  and  adds  :  "  I  know  not  whose  fault  it  is.  I 
know,  however,  that  it  is  my  misfortune^  because  of  all 
the  literary  men  whom  I  have  known,  none  won  my 
regard  like  yourself — partly  because  we  are  countrymen, 
and  partly  (it  may  be)  because,  like  you,  I  long  had  to 
struggle  with  'the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune.'" He  goes  on:  "  In  the  autumn  I  married  a  young 
lady  — certainly  the  loveliest  woman  in  Manchester — 
who  has  completed  her  20th  year  since  our  union.  I 
have  been  fortunate,  for  we  are  exceedingly  happy. 
I  think  that  I  sent  you  marriage  cards.  I  am  anxious 
that  she  should  see  my  family  in  Ireland,  before  long, 
and  if  we  do  not  go  thither  before  June— when  there 
may  be  a  reason  why  she  cannot  travel — we  shall  do  so, 
God  willing,  in  August.  I  shall  be  very  proud  and 
happy,  when  I  may  be  in  Dublin,  of  introducing  you  to 
my  wife.  She  is  well-educated  and  intellectual,  and 
(therefore)  is  capable  of  appreciating  you,  particularly 
as  she  is  well  acquainted  with  your  writings.  ...  In 
your  new  story,1  could  you  not  bring  your  hero  (or 
someone)  to  England  and  thus  convey  your  own  im- 
pressions of  people,  places  and  things  in  this  country  ? 
They  ought  not  run  to  waste — they  should  be  made  use 
of  in  some  way." 

Mr.  Maxwell,  too,  the  London  publisher  who  eventu- 
ally published  "The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander,"  in 
declining  another  novel  of  Carleton's,  said  that  the 
English  people  could  now  so  easily  see  Ireland  itself 
that  they  did  not  care  to  read  about  it,  and  suggested 
that  Carleton  should  go  to  Lancashire,  reside  there,  and 
devote  his  gifts  to  English  subjects.     The  novel  offered 

"  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander." 
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to  him,  he  added,  had  "  great  merit,  but  the  Irish  are  not 
able  to  buy  it,  and  the  English  will  not." 

Carleton,  meanwhile,  did  not  lose  sight  of  "The  Black 
Baronet."  Saunders  and  Otley  offered  to  publish  the 
work  at  their  own  risk,  giving  him  "all  profits,  less  ten 
per  cent,  publishers'  commission,"  as  they  had  done  for 
"many  popular  authors — Capt.  Marryat,  E.  B.  Lytton, 
etc."  Accordingly  they  published  the  work  in  1852,  in 
three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "Red  Hall,  or  the 
Baronet's  Daughter."  Only  five  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  publishers  declared  that  they  lost 
heavily  over  it.1  McGlashan,  when  he  heard  that  "  Red 
Hall  "  was  "  The  Black  Baronet  "  under  another  name, 
immediately  wrote  to  Saunders  and  Otley,  whose  Dublin 
agent  he  was,  telling  them  that  the  novel  was  not 
Carleton's  to  sell,  and  so  frightening  them  that  they 
sent  an  attorney's  letter  to  the  novelist.  Carleton 
explained  the  matter  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
mollify  the  wrath  of  McGlashan.  He  was  beset  with 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  money. 
Saunders  and  Otley,  in  another  letter,  objected  to  the 
low  price  at  which  his  other  books  were  being  sold,  and 
attributed  their  non-success  with  "The  Black  Baronet" 
to  that  circumstance  chiefly.  "  We  have  been  much 
surprised,"  they  wrote,  "  to  see  a  new  work  of  yours 
advertised  as  just  published  at  $s. !  2  the  contents  of 
which  are  stated  to  equal  in  quantity  your  other  works 
published  at  a  guinea  and  a  half!  Of  this  you  never 
gave  us  the  slightest  intimation,  injurious  as  it  must 

1  J.  R.  O'Flanagan,  author  of  "The  Munster  Circuit,"  and  other 
hooks,  in  a  short  memoir  of  Carleton  published  in  a  Dublin 
periodical  called  Aowadays,  in  1874,  says  he  got  150/.  from  these 
publishers  for  the  novel,  but  that  is  certainly  an  error. 

1  This  was  "  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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prove  to  us."  In  a  further  letter  they  said  :  "  We  are 
sorry  to  say  the  subscription  is  very  discouraging, 
owing  to  your  works  having  been  published  at  so  low  a 
price."  McGlashan  finally  withdrew  his  opposition,  and 
the  matter  dropped  for  the  time. 

"  Red  Hall  "  is  not  a  very  successful  attempt  to  describe 
the  life  of  the  Irish  gentry.  The  Athencznm  very  truly 
said  :  "  As  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  poetic 
forms  and  refined  conceptions  of  Raphael  in  the  nature 
that  Teniers  loved  to  paint,  so  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  masterly  delineator  of  the  passions  and  manners  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  should  excel  in  depicting  the  polished 
heartlessness  and  frigid  elegance  of  another  class,  with 
its  conventional  code  and  artificial  tastes." 

"  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander,"  which  followed, 
reminds  one,  at  a  superficial  examination,  of  Lever,  but 
is  far  inferior  to  any  of  that  writer's  works.  It  is  full 
of  rancour  and  rage,  and  makes  painful  and  exasperating 
reading  :  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  there  are 
pages  here  and  there  not  unworthy  of  its  author's  belter 
self.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  quite  uncalled  for. 
It  is  an  acrid  political  argument.  Carleton  returns  to  the 
bad  old  habit  of  trying  to  convert  readers  to  his  political 
and  religious  views  by  vituperation  and  invective.  If 
Lever  ever  made  any  Irish  peculiarity  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  he  at  least  did  it  good-humouredly,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously,  and  with,  at  the  worst,  a  desire  to  amuse. 
Carleton,  on  the  contrary,  in  moments  like  these, 
savagely  attacks  whatever  and  whoever  arouses  his  dis- 
like, clubs  his  opponent,  and  does  almost  all  that. Swift 
would  do  to  bring  down  on  the  victim  the  bitterest 
contumely  and  scorn  human  nature  is  capable  of. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Richard  Brinsley  Knowles — Illustrated  London  Magazine — "The 
Fair  of  Emyvale  " — ''Master  and  Scholar" — l<  The  Silver 
Acts1'— Edinburgh  Review  on  Carleton  — Rev.  Dr.  Murray 
of  Maynooth — The  Galway  Vindicator's  mistake — Charles 
Dickens — Carleton's  home  circle  broken  up — "  Tsedet  me 
Vita?  ' — "Jane  Anderson,  my  joe." 

Richard  Brinsley  Knowles,  who  was  editor  of  the 
short-lived  Illustrated  London  Magazine^  was  anxious 
that  Carleton  should  become  one  of  its  contributors,  and 
urged  him  to  the  task.  "  Will  you,"  he  wrote,  "set  to 
work  at  once  ?  The  MS.  must  be  here  by  the  1st  of 
May.  A  story  is  wanted  involving  the  tenant  right 
question  on  the  tenant  righter's  side,  without  any  jokes, 
sly  or  otherwise,  at  the  priests.  It  will  run  through  four 
numbers  of  a  magazine,  the  pages  a  little  larger  than  those 
of  Household  Words — five  pages  to  each  number,  and 
terms  a  guinea  a  page — not  more  than  twenty  guineas  for 
the  whole  story.  As  soon  as  your  MS.  is  sent,  the 
money  will  be  remitted."  In  a  subsequent  letter, 
written  after  Carleton  had  sent  a  story  entitled  "  The 
Fair  of  Emyvale,"  Knowles  says  : — 

"On  another  occasion  I  shall  put  you  into  long 
primer.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  having  you 
illustrated,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased. 

'  I  think  you  said  you  were  engaged  on  another  article 
for  us.     '  Emyvale '  is  concluded  in  the  last  number — the 

N  2 
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3rd  instead  of  the  4th,  as  originally  intended.  If  what 
you  are  going  to  send  us  will  admit  of  illustration  the 
sooner  I  have  it  the  better.  I  thought  it  better  to  divide 
into  three. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  the  magazine.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  success  here.  The  second  number, 
contrary  to  rule,  has  gone  better  than  the  first.  But  we 
shall  have  to  sell  largely  before  we  pay — the  expenses 
are  so  heavy.     I  have  no  fear  we  shall  do  that." 

Carleton  contributed  three  stories  to  this  periodical, 
namely,  "  The  Fair  of  Emyvale,"  "  Master  and  Scholar," 
and  "  The  Silver  Acre."  The  two  first-named  stories 
were  republished  many  years  later,  in  a  small  volume  ; 
the  last-named  was  reprinted  in  one  of  the  cheap 
editions  of  the  "Traits  and  Stories." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1852,  contains  a 
very  able  article  on  Carleton's  novels,  not  wholly  eulo- 
gistic, but  strongly  favouring  the  position  that  Carleton 
was  superior  to  all  other  writers  in  the  delineation  of  Irish 
life.  This  notice,  as  Carleton  afterwards  discovered,  was 
written  by  the  famous  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at 
Maynooth,  Dr.  Patrick  A.  Murray.1  He  became  an 
"  Edinburgh  Reviewer  "through  the  agency  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  to  whom  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  had  given  him  a 
letter  of  introduction.  In  a  letter  to  Duffy,2  Dr.  Murray 
describes  how  he  came  to  write  on  Carleton's  stories. 
Empson,  the  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  had  asked 


1  Carlyle's  opinions  of  peop^  whom  he  met  in  Ire'and  are  mostly 
uncharitable,  but  they  are  interesting.  Dr.  Murray  he  describes  as 
"a  big,  burly  mass  of  Catholic  Irishism  .  .  .  head  cropt  like  stubb'e, 
red-skinned  face,  harsh  grey  Irish  eyes;  full  of  fiery  Irish  zeal,  too, 
and  rage,  which,  however,  he  had  the  art  to  keep  down  under 
buttery  vocables;  man  of  considerable  strengh;  man  not  to  be 
'  loved  '  by  any  manner  of  means." 

*  Printed  in  the  Irish  Monthly,  vol  xx.  p   582. 
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him  to  name  the  subjects  he  would  like  to  write  upon  : 
"  I  did  so,  and  among  them  was  Carleton.  This  he  se- 
lected. I  accordingly  wrote  an  article,  and  sent  it  to  him 
the  first  week  in  May,  or  at  the  end  of  April.  In  less 
than  a  week  after,  I  had  the  article  back,  printed  in  full, 
with  the  MS.  corrected  in  places — to  all  which  correc- 
tions (they  were  merely  verbal),  I  agreed,  except  two, 
which  I  gave  my  reasons  for  not  admitting,  to  which 
reasons  Empson  at  once  agreed.  The  article  was  printed 
with  hardly  a  mistake,  even  in  a  letter — which  shows  the 
way  those  people  have  of  doing  business.  It  is  short, 
occupying  about  one  sheet  of  The  Review,  but  could  not 
appear  in  the  July  number,  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  previous  matter  for  that  number.  Empson  said  it 
was  a  very  interesting  article.  It  is  simply  and  plainly 
written,  and  in  a  spirit  of  very  kind  feeling  to  Carle- 
ton,  though  I  point  out  faithfully  what  I  believe  to 
be  his  damning  faults,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  worse 
than  ever  in  his  last  story,  'The  Squanders  of  Castle 
Squander.'  " 

Dr.  Murray,  in  his  article,  explains  the  bitterness  of 
some  of  Carleton's  gibes  at  the  priests  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  patronized  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by  the  worst 
enemies  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  who  used  his  vigo- 
rous pen  for  their  purposes  ;  and  he  advocates  the 
rigorous  excision  of  all  Carleton's  preaching  '•  asides.'* 
After  bearing  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  stories  as 
pictures  of  types  and  manners  then  fast  vanishing  from 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  time  when  hedge  schools  and 
poor  scholars,  and  faction  and  party  fights  and  funerals, 
wakes,  dances,  prophecy-men,  fiddlers  and  pipers  were 
familiar  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  peasants,  Dr.  Murray 
proceeds  :  "  He  is  not  only  Irish,  but  thoroughly  Irish, 
intensely  Irish,  exclusively  Irish.  ...  It  is  in  his  pages, 
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and  in  his  alone,  that  future  generations  must  look 
for  the  truest  and  fullest,  though  still  far  from  complete, 
picture  of  those  who  ere  long  will  have  passed  away 
from  that  troubled  land,  from  the  records  of  history,  and 
from  the  memory  of  man  for  ever."  ' 

The  article  concluded  with  some  very  severe  strictures 
on  "  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander,"  and  here  and 
there  an  effective  protest  is  made  against  Carleton's 
irritating  I  abit  of  thrusting  his  personal  views  concern- 
ing matters  of  public  interest  upon  the  readers  of  his 
books.  Carleton,  having  discovered  the  writer  of  the 
criticism,  wrote,  as  was  his  wont,  thanking  him  for  it. 
He  never  resented  criticism  of  his  writings,  no  matter 
how  strong  or  unfavourable ;  he  resented  with  vigour  only 
charges  which  were  directed  against  himself  personally. 
Consequently,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Murray  was  very  cordial 
in  tone,  despite  the  latter's  castigation  of  his  more 
reckless  passages.  Dr.  Murray  replied,  admitting  the 
authorship. 

College,  Maynooth, 
Feb.  1 8th,  185,3. 

DEAR  Mr.  CARLETON, — I  feel  great  pleasure  in  en- 
closing to  you  a  card  of  introduction  to  Dean  Meyler. 
I  will  moreover  write  to  him  by  the  same  post  that 
carries  this  note.  We  have  hardly  met  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years — so  that  I  may  have  gone  very  much  out  of 
his  memory.  However,  I  will  write  to  him  as  pressingly 
as  I  can.     I  would  have  answered  your  note  yesterday, 

1  It  is  told  of  Carleton  that  when  somebody  said  to  him  that  his 
pictures  of  Irish  life  were  "really  more  reliable  than  those  of  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hal',"  he  boisterously  answered,  "  Why,  of  course  they  are  ! 
Did  she  ever  live  with  the  peop'e  as  I  did  ?  Did  she  ever  dance 
and  fight  with  them  as  I  did  ?  Did  she  ever  get  drunk  with 
ihem  as  I  did?" 
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but  that  I  was  so  excessively  occupied,  as  I  will  be  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  come.  I  have  hardly  more  leisure 
to-day. 

If  I  had  a  conversation  with  you  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  am  sure  I  would  convince  you  about  the  justness 
of  the  reviewer's  admonitions.  I  rather  think  that  you 
misunderstood  the  precise  point  of  his  animadversions. 
But  I  expect  to  be  in  or  about  Dublin  during  the 
whole  of  Easter  week,  and  we  can  meet  somewhere 
and  talk  over  the  matter.  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  "Red  Hall,"  as  I  had  seen  it  advertised  at  a 
reduced  price  in  a  London  circulating  library,  and 
had  determined  to  send  for  it  before  I  got  your  note 
—and  would  have  sent  but  that  extreme  pressure 
of  business  put  it  out  of  my  head  for  the  time.  Of 
course  I  cannot  help  bang  found  out  by  "  tracks  in 
the  snow,"  but  my  lips  are  sealed  as  to  any  explicit 
avowal,  at  least  for  some  time.  The  art.  was  too  short ; 
it  should  have  been  twice  as  long.  I  am  glad  it  has 
pleased  you — and  all  the  more  that  I  believe  in  my  soul 
you  were  barely  treated  with  strict  justice,  and  the 
eulogistic  portions  are  rigidly  true  without  a  single  word 
of  exaggeration.  Dreadfully  hurried  as  I  am,  I  must 
tell  you  an  anecdote  about  your  "  Poor  Scholar."  I  was 
spending  the  summer  vacation  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Co.  Cork  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  I  brought  your 
'Traits,  etc.,"  with  me  as  a  present  to  the  family  1  was 
stopping  with  — they  had  not  seen  them  before.  One 
beautiful  day  I  began  to  read  the  "  Poor  Scholar"  in  the 
drawing-room  for  them.  When  I  got  near  the  end — ■ 
at  the  death  of  Lanigan,  I  think — I  had  to  give  up,  the 
tears  were  too  strong  for  me.  Then  one  of  the  young 
ladies  tried,  but  with  the  same  success.     Then  the   old 
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gentleman  (he  was  near  73,  and  a  fine,  intelligent  man)  ; 
he  too  had  to  give  up ;  we  all  got  into  a  state  of  such 
passionate  weeping  that  the  book  had  to  be  closed  for 
that  day — and  I  believe  the  last  scene  was  never  read 
aloud. 

Write  as  much  as  you  like  about  landlords,  etc.,  but 
let  the  story  and  its  incidents  bring  them  out— as  in  the 
case  of  Yellow  Sam  ' — but  I  will  explain  this  when  we 
meet.  Meantime,  I  beg  you  will  keep  my  secret.  Pray 
excuse  the  excessive  haste  with  which  I  write. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  Murray. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  dignified — I  mean  for  you — 
that  I  should  write  direct  to  Dean  Meyler  myself,  than 
to  send  you  as  it  were  with  a  character  to  him  ;  the  card 
should  be  quite  enough. — P.  M. 

There  was  at  this  period  another  writer  named  Carle- 
ton  in  Dublin,  author  of  various  sporting  works.  This 
writer,  it  seems,  became  bankrupt,  and  The  Galway 
Vindicator  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  novelist  and 
the  sporting  writer  were  one  and  the  same  person.  In 
its  issue  of  July  23rd,  1853,  it  printed  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  Mr.  William  Carleton,  the  well-known  Irish  author, 
received  a  second-class  certificate  at  one  of  the  metro- 
politan bankruptcy  courts  last  week.  He  attributed  a 
portion  of  his  difficulties  to  his  connection  with  a  sport- 
ing periodical,  to  procure  information  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  vehicle  and  several  horses." 

When  Carleton  heard  of  this  paragraph,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Vindicator: — 

1  A  character  in  "The  Poor  Scholar." 
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Rathgar  Avenue,  Aug.  6th,  1853. 

SIR, — In  your  paper  of  July  23rd,  you  have  inserted, 
as  a  piece  of  original  information  to  the  public,  a  very 
calumnious  libel  upon  my  character.  You  say  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  bankrupt  in  one  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  and  that  I  gave  as  the  cause  of  my  bankruptcy 
the  fact  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  horses  and  vehicles, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  engaged  to  transmit 
intelligence  in  communication  with  the  turf,  from  several 
localities,  to  a  celebrated  sporting  paper.  Now,  sir,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is 
not  one  syllable  in  the  statement  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  true.  I  never  kept  horses,  gigs,  or  vehicles 
of  any  kind  during  my  life — nor  was  I  ever  connected 
with  the  turf — nor  did  I  ever  contribute  one  single  line 
of  sporting  or  any  other  intelligence  to  any  paper  of 
the  kind  alluded  to.  Granting,  however,  that  the  notice 
in  your  paper  was  as  true  as  it  is  false,  I  must  say  that 
it  was  unkind,  ungenerous  and  un-Irish  in  you,  who  are 
yourself  connected  with  literature,  to  report  such  a  state- 
ment in  your  paper. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  false  from  beginning  to 
ending,  and  I  beg  that,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  you 
will  contradict  it,  and  I  hope  that  all  such  papers  as  may 
have  copied  the  statement  from  yours,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  insert  this  letter. 

The  Vindicator,  however,  was  unable  to  vindicate 
itself.  Its  defence  was  that  the  paragraph  was  copied 
from  "  some  London  or  Dublin  paper,"  and  it  concluded 
with  a  currish  remark  or  two  about  Carleton's  pension. 
Had  the  libel  concerned  anybody  but  Carleton,  the  paper 
would  probably  have  had  to  pay  handsomely  for  its 
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indiscriminate  copying-  of  paragraphs  from  "some 
London  or  Dublin  paper." 

In  1854,  one  of  Carleton's  daughters  married  a  Dublin 
drug  merchant  named  Crane  Brush,  and  soon  after 
went  to  Canada  with  her  husband,  taking  with  her  one 
of  her  sisters.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  her  father, 
who  doted  upon  his  children,  and  who  was  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  feeling  of  loneliness  caused  by  a  break 
in  the  family  circle.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  to 
the  outside  world,  and  there  is  evidence  that  his  was 
not  always  a  genial  personality,  Carleton  was  at  his  best 
among  his  family,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  him.  He 
reserved  all  his  better  qualities  for  them,  even  if  he  gave 
strangers  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  are  pleasant  fellows  only  when  they  are 
away  from  their  own  house. 

His  daughters'  approaching  departure  plunged  him 
into  grief,  and  he  protested  that  he  would  leave  Ireland 
for  ever  and  go  to  Canada  himself.  His  friends  rated 
him  soundly  for  his  constant  depression  of  spirits,  and 
urged  him  to  forget  his  troubks  in  the  busy  exercise  of 
his  pen.  Carleton,  however,  was  not  able  to  find  solace 
in  writing  or  any  other  occupation.  His  tendency  was 
to  sit  and  brood  over  his  miseries.  Mrs.  Callan,  in  one 
of  her  letters,  upbraided  him  for  making  too  much  of 
the  cares  of  life,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
expressed  intention  to  live  and  die  in  Canada.  She 
wrote :  — 

"  Don't  ride  off,  pray,  on  the  notion  that  you  are 
going  to  Canada  to  live  and  die  there.  We  can  only 
spare  you  two  years  at  farthest,  just  to  refresh  your 
heart  in  your  children's  love,  and  to  give  you  a  new 
stock  of  materials  for  future  work.     Your  mission  is  in 
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Ireland,  and  your  bones  must  lie  in  it.  But  you  will 
live  a  thousand  years,  so  there  is  no  need  to  talk  of 
dying.  And  don't  quarrel  with  the  country.  You  must 
accept  your  destiny.  It  is  talent,  not  genius,  that  reaps 
present  appreciation  and  reward.  A  century  hence, 
my  name  may  be  poked  up  by  some  litterateur,  who, 
amongst  the  papers  of  my  great  grandchildren,  will  find 
a  letter  from  William  Carleton,  print  it,  and  thus  even 
your  friends  may  become  immortal,  engraven  as  it  were 
on  your  pedestal. 

"  As  for  myself  and  the  poor  services  of  my  friendship, 
you  exaggerate  them  with  your  red-hot  Celtic  enthu- 
siasm. I  am  content  (for  the  least  of  us  has  got  her 
vanity)  to  believe  that  I  have  sometimes  calmed  the 
whirlwind,  or  spoken  to  the  excited,  suffering  soul  a 
word  in  season." 

Carleton  wrote  to  Household  Words,  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  offering  to  write  some  sketches,  and  received  the 
following  reply  from  Dickens  ; — 

Tavistock  House, 

Twentieth  July,  1854. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  beg  to  assure  you  that  when  you 
had  the — not  mistaken — kindness  to  address  to  me  the 
gratifying  letter  referred  to  in  your  late  communication 
to  the  editor  of  Household  Words,  dated  on  the  15th  of 
this  month,  I  was  working  hard  on  the  Fiench  coast, 
where  I  remained  five  months,  and  then  travelled  into 
Italy.  On  my  return  to  London  last  Christmas,  Mr. 
Wills,  the  gentleman  who  wrote  to  you  on  my  behalf, 
mentioned  that  he  had  explained  my  absence  to  you, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  the  pleasant  chance  of  seeing 
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you  at  some  other  time.  If  I  had  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  you  did  not  fully  understand  the  impossi- 
bility of  answering  the  letter  myself,  I  would  never  have 
rested  until  I  had  made  it  known  to  you. 

For  pray  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  very  few  things 
are  more  precious  to  me  than  the  approval  and  regard 
of  a  writer  so  truly,  justly  distinguished  as  yourself.  I 
receive  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  my  life,  and 
treasure  it  with  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude.  I 
am  fortunate  in  not  having  unconsciously  presented 
myself  to  you  once  more  in  an  unfavourable  light.  In 
the  height  of  the  season,  when  London  is  full,  I  cannot 
live  in  it  and  pursue  my  calling  (always  my  first  con- 
sideration), and  was  again  in  France,  and  only  happened 
to  come  over  here  yesterday,  and  have  your  second 
letter  handed  to  me. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  proposal  contained  in  it, 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  sending  me 
those  papers  to  read.  I  have  arranged  for  them  to  be 
forwarded  to  me  within  a  few  days  of  their  receipt  at 
the  Household  Words  office.  I  hope  I  need  not  add 
that  they  shall  have  my  earliest  attention.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir, 

With  admiration  and  respect, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposal  to  write  for  Household 

Words,  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  Dickens  was  in  Dublin 

giving  his  readings,  and   Carleton   sought  an  interview 

with   him,   he  pleaded  fatigue    and    pressure    of  other 

matters,  and  consequently  "  the  pleasant  chance  "  of  a 
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meeting  was  never   to   become  an  accomplished  fact, 
much  to  Carleton's  regret. 

To  his  daughter  in    Canada   he  wrote   at  this   time, 
expressing  his  sense  of  loneliness  : — 

MY  beloved  Susan, — I  am  delighted  and  happy 
to  find  that  the  air  of  Canada,  though  cold,  is  so  well 
agreeing  with  you  and  dear  Siz.  By  the  way,  do  you 
ever  get  at  a  piano  there  at  all  ?  You  know  not  how 
much  we  miss  you  and  Sizzy,  especially  I  who  was  so 
fond  of  your  music.  Alas,  my  darling  Susan,  I  often 
ask  myself  will  I  ever  hear  you  again  ?  Sizzy  I  expect 
to  hear,  because  it  is  my  intention  that  she  shall  return 
home  as  soon  as  you  and  Crane  '  shall  have  been  com- 
fortably settled.  .  .  .  Johnny  and  James  are  doing  very 
well,  both  at  home  and  at  school.  I  examined  Johnny 
in  his  Latin  the  other  ni^ht,  and  was  actually  astounded 
at  his  admirable  answering.  They  wear  the  little 
memorials  you  gave  them  lying  next  their  loving  little 
hearts.  The  number  of  shipwrecks  that  have  occurred 
in  the  British  and  Irish  Channels,  and  along  their  coast 
generally,  are  beyond  all  precedent  in  number  and  loss 
of  life.  I  send  you  the  last  Advocate  and  Nation,  in 
which  you  will  see  an  account  of  some  of  them.  "  Willy 
Reilly  "  is  nearly  out.  I  must  try  and  send  you  a  copy 
of  it.  Ned  and  Rose2  are  acting  "Bob  and  Joan"  to 
the  life;  such  cuddling  and  billing  and  kissing  evenyou 
never  saw,  and  of  the  two  Rose  is  the  "  worsen"  We 
dine  with  each  other  as  usual,  and  play  cards  in  the 
evening — our  games  consisting  of  Loo,  Whist,  Casino, 

'  His  daughter's  husband,  Crane  Brush. 

1  His    daughter    Rose   married    Edward,   a  brother    of  Crane 
Brush. 
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Speculation  and    Spoil  Five  alternately.     When  Crane 
writes,  let  him  put  two  letters  into  one  envelope. 

At  the  close  of  1854,  his  favourite  daughter,  Rose, 
married  and  joined  her  sisters  in  Canada  with  her 
husband.  This  was  the  severest  wrench  yet  experienced 
by  Carleton,  and  it  grieved  him  to  the  heart.  He 
expressed  his  feelings  in  very  touching  verses,  which 
appeared  in  the  Nation  on  Dec.  30th,  1854,  with  the 
signatui  e  of  "  W.  C."  The  editor  of  the  Nation  prefaced 
the  poem  with  the  following  words  : — 

This  poem  will  be  among  the  most  memorable  ever  published  in 
the  Nation.  We  fear  it  heralds  an  event  which  will  be  a  reproach 
to  Ireland  while  the  poverty  of  Burns  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Tasso  are  remembered  against  their  peoples.  Death  and  exile 
have  stripped  us  bare  of  nearly  all  who  will  be  remembered  by 
posterity  as  belonging  to  this  generation  ;  but  the  man  of  most  un- 
doubted genius  born  in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  seemed 
still  destined  to  live  and  die  amongst  us.  Alas  !  even  he  is  turn- 
ing his  eyes  to  a  foreign  shore. 

The  poem  entitled  "  Tsedet  me  Vitae  "  (I  am  weary 
of  life)  is  here  given,  with  Carleton's  own  notes  on 
Banim  and  Griffin,  and  his  few  words  of  introduction. 

Written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1854,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  third 
of  my  daughters  having  emigrated  with  her  husband  to  Canada,  to 
join  her  two  sisters,  already  there  : — 

Life's  mysteries  oppress  me  now, 
They  wring  my  heart,  they  cloud  my  brow  ; 
My  lonely  spirit  wails  in  vain, 
And  I  am  sunk  in  grief  and  pain. 
Ttedet  me  vita?. 

Beloved  ones,  now  that  you  are  gone — 
The  props  my  heart  should  lean  upon — 
I  feel  the  desert  life  I  lead, 
Approaching  to  the  grave  with  speed. 
Taedet  me  vita?. 

For  I  had  hoped  to  have  you  near 
When  I  grew  old,  and  sad,  and  sere, 
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To  feel  the  whisper  of  your  breath 

Pour  balm  upon  my  bed  of  death. 

Taedet  me  vitae. 

But  now  the  broad  Atlantic  rolls 
Between  us — not  between  our  souls ; 
For  our  affections,  far  more  wide, 
Can  stretch  beyond  its  giant  tide. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

Yet  still  the  sad  reflections  press 
On  my  bruised  heart  with  dark  distress  ; 
A  father's  bitter  sorrow  fears 
His  grave  will  never  have  your  tears. 
Taedet  me  vitas. 

I  ask  my  memory,  but  in  vain, 
To  find  a  fault — to  find  a  stain — 
(It  is  but  selfish  sorrow's  art) 
To  stay  those  wrenchings  of  the  heart. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

Yes,  'tis  in  vain  !— for  when  I  look 
O'er  your  young  lives,  as  in  a  book, 
In  their  pure  pages  I  can  see 
No  record,  but  your  love  for  me. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

Your  ove  for  me  ? — for  sister,  brother, 
But  dearer  still,  that  Idol  mother, 
Whose  secret  sorrow  gives  no  sign, 
Though  tenderer,  deeper  still  than  mine. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

I  look  upon  your  vacant  chairs, 
I  ask  for  my  old  native  airs  — 
Airs  ever  heard  with  tearful  eye  — 
The  music  strings  make  no  reply. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

The  memories  of  the  coming  day 
Entwined  with  you,  now  far  away, 
Will  make,  through  all  our  future  years 
To-morrow's  feast  a  "  Feast  of  Tears." 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

But  no  !  my  mind  is  changed  :  my  heart 
Was  never  made  to  live  apart 
From  those  it  loves  ;  my  dear  ones  ! 
Will  lay  my  bones  beneath  your  sky. 
Tsedet  me  vitae. 
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Ungrateful  country  !     I  resign 
The  debt  you  owe  to  me  and  mine — 
My  sore  neglect,  your  guilt  and  shame, 
And  fling  you  back  your  curse  of  Fame. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

Pain-stricken  Banim,  lying  low 
In  friendless  agony  of  woe, 
Has  his  sad  statue  duly  carved— 
Cold  recompense  to  him  you  starved.1 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

And  Griffin,  master  of  the  heart, 
In  nature  powerful  as  in  art, 
His  holy  path  in  g'adne?s  trod 
From  your  ingratitude  to  God.2 
Taedet  me  vit3e. 

For  me,  I  scorn  your  love  and  hate  ; 
I  hold  myself  within  my  fate, 
And,  by  a  father's  sacred  vow  ! 
My  children  are  my  country  now. 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

I'll  track  them  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave  ; 
Their  tears  shall  consecrate  my  grave  ; 
My  heart  will  feel  a  brighter  day, 
And  I  again  will  never  say 
Taedet  me  vitae. 

1  Banim  for  several  years  before  his  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
spine  complaint,  had  lost  altogether  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  a  poor  pension  from  the  British  Government — 
and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  it.  It  is  true  also  his  affec- 
tionate brother,  Michael  Banim,  a  man,  it  is  said,  equally  gifted, 
would  not  have  seen  him  and  his  starve.  But  suppose  he  had  not 
that  pension,  nor  that  affectionate  brother?  We  dare  not  put  the 
question,  for  we  know  what  the  melancholy  reply  must  be.  His 
works  are  thoroughly  Irish  ;  all  written  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
and  full  of  the  greatest  orginality  and  power. 

2  Gerald  Griffin  stands  on  the  same  pedestal  with  Banim.  If 
weighed  in  opposite  scales,  a  feather  would  turn  the  balance. 
Griffin's  "  Collegians''  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  above 
lines,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  Irish  novel  that  ever  was 
written.  Yet  our  judgment  staggtrs  when  we  think  of  "  Crohoore 
of  the  Billhook."  Griffin's  poems  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  flow 
with  such  tenderness  as  we  can  scarcely  find  in  any  other  Irish 
poetry.  He  took  refuge  from  a  country  that  was  unworthy  of  him 
in  a  monastery  in  Cork,  where  he  died  prematurely  of  fever. 
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This  poem  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  re- 
printed in  many  papers,  some  of  which  did  not  quite 
endorse  Carleton's  views  of  the  neglect  of  his  country- 
men. In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Nation,  Carleton 
replied  to  his  critics  : — 

MY  DEAR  DUFFY,— I  regret  to  find  that  the  lines  I 
sent  to  your  paper  have  either  been  misunderstood 
or  wilfully  misinterpreted.  I  beg  to  state  at  once  that 
they  were  not  meant  as  an  appsil  to  my  country  for 
public  assistance.  I  don't  stand  n  need  of  it.  When 
I  was  involved  in  a  lifelong  struggle  with  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties  that  it  is  almost  distraction  to 
think  of,  I  made  no  appeal  to  my  country.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  then,  that  I  do  so  now,  or  that  I  am 
anxious  to  court  public  sympathy.  When  I  stood  in 
need  of  public  sympathy,  I  neither  sought  it  nor  found 
it.  The  neglect,  however,  which  I  experienced,  and 
what  I  suffered,  I  will  never  either  forget  or  foreive. 
The  stamp  of  it  will  be  erased  from  my  heart  by  nothing 
but  death  itself.  It  is  better  to  say  so  whilst  I  am 
able  to  say  so — if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  others 
who,  at  a  future  day,  may  tread  in  my  footsteps,  and 
experience  the  same  neglect. 

I  regret,  too,  that  the  English  press  has  misunder- 
stood me — for  I  perceive  that  their  observations  upon 
my  verses  generally  conclude  with  announcing  the  fact 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  a  pension  of  200/.  I  may 
thank  God,  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  few  friends, 
and  the  bounty  of  a  British  Government  that  I  am  so  ■ 
for  if  it  were  otherwise,  this  letter  might  probably  be 
dated  from  a  public  establishment  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  mention  at  full  length.     The  allusion  to  my  country 

VOL.  11.  o 
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was  made  in  the  bitter  recollection  of  those  ceaseless 
and  friendless  struggles  which  I  was  forced  to  undergo 
for  so  many  years  before  my  pension  was  granted. 
During  that  long  period  I  found  myself  without  a 
country.  I  write  this  only  because  I  don't  wish  to  lie 
under  a  misconception  ;  and  as  for  the  verses  them- 
selves, as  I  wrote  them  under  a  gush  at  once  of 
sorrowful  and  bitter  feeling,  so  I  am  of  opinion  that 
neither  their  spirit  nor  their  execution  should  be  un- 
generously criticized. 

There  are  some  simple  verses  addressed  by  Carleton 
to  his  wife  which  may  be  worth  quoting  in  this  connec- 
tion. They  are  further  evidence  that  with  all  his  faults 
of  temper  and  conduct,  he  was  a  model  of  domestic 
affection.  This  paraphrase  of  "John  Anderson,  my 
Joe  "  will  not  add  to  his  poetical  reputation,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  it  without  being  convinced  that  if 
Carleton's  material  prospects  had  been  brighter,  his 
better  nature  would  have  been  more  in  evidence  than 
it  was,  and  those  writings  of  his  which  do  him  no  credit 
would  not  have  persuaded  so  many  that  he  was  inherently 
insincere.     The  following  are  the  verses  referred  to  : — 


Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

I  loved  thy  youthful  face, 
Thy  meekness,  truth  and  modesty, 

And  unaffected  grace. 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  still,  Jane, 

And  will  thro'  weal  and  woe, 
For  thou  wert  a  faithful  wife  to  me, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 
Thou  hadst  no  golden  store, 

When  thou  wert  wed  to  me,  Jane, 
Yet  I  loved  thee  but  the  more. 
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Thy  ringlets  they  were  fair,  Jane, 

Thy  skin  was  like  the  snow, 
But  thy  faithful  heart  was  wealth  to  me, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

Thy  light  of  youth  is  gone, 
But  there's  a  holier  grace  o'er  thee 

For  me  to  gaze  upon. 
In  thy  mother's  crown  of  tenderness 

Five  stars  of  beauty  glow 
Whose  beams  shine  o'er  my  humble  hearth, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

We  have  seen  gloomy  years, 
And  we  have  struggled  on,  Jane, 

In  sorrow  and  in  tears. 
Tho'  we  have  had  no  friends,  Jane, 

To  cheer  us  in  our  woe, 
Our  love  was  ne'er  the  less  for  that, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

It  wrings  my  heart  full  sore, 
To  see  thy  care-worn  brow,  Jane, 

Which  mirth  has  sported  o'er. 
Thy  smile  is  but  the  veil,  Jane, 

Which  thou  dost  kindly  throw 
On  sufferings  which  thou  wouldst  conceal, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

Were  I  to  tread  again 
This  weary  path  of  life  and  care 

'Twould  be  with  thee,  my  Jane. 
Should  fortune  smile  or  frown,  Jane, 

My  rank  be  high  or  low, 
Thy  faithful  heart  should  still  be  mine, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

Leave  wealth  to  worldly  folk, 
The  bonds  of  love  unite  our  hearts, 

And  not  one  bond  is  broke. 
And  tho'  the  world  is  hard,  Jane, 

Upon  us  as  we  go, 
It  cannot  break  one  bond  of  those, 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 

O  2 
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Jane  Anderson,  my  joe,  Jane, 

A  brighter  day  may  rise, 
And  brighter  hopes  may  dawn  on  us, 

And  more  untroubled  skies. 
But  should  it  not  be  so,  Jane, 

The  home  to  which  we  go 
Has  never  known  a  pang  of  care 

Jane  Anderson,  my  joe  ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

11  Willy  Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn  " — James  Duffy  and 
Carleton— "  Red  Hall"  again  — Extraordinary  popularity  of 
"  Willy  Reilly  "—Ballad  of  "  Willy  Reilly  "— D.  F.  McCarthy 
—John  O'Donovan  and  Eugene  O'Curry— "  Willy  Reilly  :] 
dramatized — Carleton  and  Boucicault — Judge  Keogh — Black- 
wood offers  to  publish  "  Red  Hall  "— "  The  King's  Thief.'' 

[N  1S55  James  Duffy  published  Carleton's  "  Willy 
Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn."  Judging  from 
James  Duffy's  letters  to  Carleton,  the  book  was  not  a 
success  at  the  outset,  but  Carleton  asserted  it  was,  and 
that  everybody  was  reading  it.  When  he  appeared  at 
the  theatre  soon  after  its  publication,  the  audience 
received  him  with  loud  applause  and  shouts  of  "  Willy 
Reilly."  That  it  was  eventually  a  signal  success  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  the  publisher 
advertised  a  fresh  edition  as  the  fortieth.  Carleton 
received  125  guineas  for  the  copyright.  In  a  letter  to 
him  the  publisher  explains  the  position  : — 

"  Take  'Willy  Reilly'  for  instance,  and  an  edition  of 
five  thousand — between  printing,  binding  and  stereo- 
typing, the  edition  will  cost  is.  each  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  #;;/////;/£•  all  charge  for  advertising  and  copy  - 
right,  which  amounts  to  a  certain  round  sum.  Suppose 
thry  are  all  sold  to  the  Trade,  1 3  as  12  at  is.  $d.,  which  is 
the  price   to  the  wholesale  houses.     Then  deduct  10  per 
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cent,  discount — the  publisher  netts  id.  per  copy,  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  60/. — now  you  will  perceive  it 
will  take  a  good  many  of  Routledge's  5000  editions  to 
pay  for  the  copyright.  From  the  above  sketch  you  will 
perceive  that  cheap  editions  are  the  ruination  of 
literature,  as  far  as  the  author  is  concerned.  In  fact, 
they  never  pay,  and  never  will  pay  for  original  works 
by  popular  authors.  They  do  very  well  to  work  up 
copyright,  partly  paid  for  from  former  editions,  but  you 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  utter  impossibility  of  making 
these  cheap  editions  pay  for  expensive  copyrights. 
Had  I  been  paid  for  the  first  edition  of  '  Willy  Reilly ' 
the  work  would  have  paid,  but  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  Scotch  scamps,1  I  am  obliged  to  charge  the  work 
with  their  defalcations,  and  you  may  perceive  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  before  I  touch  the  125  guineas 
paid  for  the  copyright." 

The  work  was  published  in  three  volumes,  and  the 
London  agents  were  Hope  and  Co.,  who  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  sale  of  "  Willy  Reilly,"  for  in  a  letter 
dated  9th  of  May,  concerning"  Red  Hall,"  which  Carleton 
had  offered  to  transfer  to  them,  they  say  :  "  We  think  it 
('  Red  Hall ')  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  deserved 
to  sell.  We  are  not  aware  how  it  sold  with  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Otley,  but  we  sold  more  of  '  Willy 
Reilly'  the  first  day  of  publication  than  will  pay  for 
printing,  binding  and  advertising,  and  it  continues  sell- 
ing .  .  .  our  sale  was  exclusively  English.  We  should 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  bringing  out  'Red  Hall,' 
but  after  being  once  published,  the  library  sale  is  lost, 
and  as  to  cheap  editions,  we  have  not  the  trade  for  them. 
We  could,  however,  arrange  the  disposal  of  the  work  for 

Apparently  his  agents  in  London. 
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you  to  a  London  firm,  if  you  think  proper.  It  is  not 
our  business,  but  if  we  can  serve  you  we  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you.  How  would  it  suit  you  to  write  a  three 
volume  novel  and  bring  it  out  for  yourself?  We  should 
be  happy  to  exert  ourselves  for  you — we  should  of 
course  print  and  advertise  free  of  all  risk  to  you — 
and  all  the  profit  to  be  yours.  We  are  bringing  out 
a  work  now  on  that  plan  for  a  well-known  successful 
author." 

Of  all  Carleton's  works,  "Willy  Reilly"  is  by  far  the 
most  popular.  At  this  moment,  it  sells  better  than  any 
of  his  novels.  It  is  practically  free  from  political  or 
religious  rancour,  and  is  written  with  more  dash  than 
almost  any  other  work  by  him.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a 
first-rate  novel.  It  is  terribly  unconvincing.  Willy 
Reilly  himself  is  a  good  character,  but  there  is  hardly 
another  figure  in  the  book  who  really  stands  out 
prominently  before  the  reader.  The  incidents  are  very 
often  improbable  and  sometimes  decidedly  "  cheap,"  and 
they  are  brought  out  in  a  quite  fortuitous  manner. 
That  the  reign  of  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  Carleton 
was  over,  and  that  artificiality  had  usurped  their  place, 
was  made  clear  by  this  work.  Over  and  over  again, 
one  is  bidden  to  weep,  but  without  cause,  and  the 
author  who  drew  tears  from  the  most  unwilling  readers 
in  earlier  days,  was  shown  to  be  no  longer  potent  over 
any  of  his  readers.  Yet  the  Athenceum  bestows  praise 
upon  it  which  it  withheld  from  his  better  novels.  ''This 
is  a  charming  story,"  it  said,  "  a  kind  of  Irish  chivalry 
poem.  .  .  Willy  Reilly  himself  is  a  darling,  and  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  nobleness  about  him 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  win  all  hearts." 

On   June    15th,  James    Duffy  wrote  to    Carleton  in 
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reference  to  his  suggestion  of  certain   alterations  in  the 
cheap  edition  of  the  novel : — 

"  I  have  expended  a  good  deal  of  money  on  '  Willy 
Reilly '  for  so  far,  and  I  assure  you  I  never  yet  received 
one  penny  of  it  back.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  not  very  willing  to  incur  further  expense,  altho'  the 
matters  you  kindly  suggest  would  make  it  a  much 
better  book.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  bring  out  a  cheap 
edition  in  January  next  in  its  present  state,  and  thus 
strive  to  get  back  a  portion  of  the  heavy  outlay  before 
expending  more  money,  and  on  account  of  the  war,1 
etc.,  trade  is  dull,  and  money  is  rather  scarce  with  me 
at  present.  However,  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  my  own, 
I  would  be  anxious  to  carry  out  your  views  respecting 
the  work,  if  I  find  I  can  do  so  without  inconvenience. 
Therefore,  I  would  thank  you  to  let  me  know  what 
your  charge  will  be  for  the  alterations  and  additions; 
what  time  you  would  have  them  finished  ;  and  when 
should  I  have  to  pay  for  them  ?  When  I  hear  from 
you  I  shall  decide  at  once." 

In  another  letter,  dated  June  21st,  and  equally  doleful, 
Duffy  says  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  so  far  '  Willy  Reilly '  has 
not  been  a  profitable  speculation  for  me — as  I  told  you 
before,  I  never  yet  received  one  shilling  of  the  amount 
invested  in  it,  but  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  well  after 
some  time.  Although  the  alterations  which  you  in- 
tended may  be  necessary,  and  worth  the  sum  you 
mention,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  present  prospects 
of  a  return  of  the  outlay,  I  would  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  expend  so  much  money  on  a  new  edition. " 

Eventually,  however,  the  alterations  were    made    in 
1   In  the  Crimea. 
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the  second  edition.  Carleton  could  not  possibly  have 
chosen  a  better  title  or  a  better  subject  for  his  novel 
than  that  of  the  hero  immortalized  in  the  famous  ballad 
of  "  Willy  Reilly,"  which  had  penetrated  into  every 
corner  of  Ireland,  and  was  especially  popular  in  Ulster. 
To  write  a  novel  on  this  theme  was  to  command  success, 
for  no  Irish  reader  could  repress  a  thrill  of  interest  at 
the  sight  of  the  book.  This  notable  ballad  runs  thus  : 
according  to  the  version  in  Gavan  Duffy's  "  Ballad-Poetry 
of  Ireland,"  which  was  supplied  by  Carleton  :— ' 

"  Oh  !  rise  up,  Willy  Reilly,  and  come  along  with  me, 
I  mean  for  to  go  with  you  and  leave  this  counterie, 
To  leave  my  father's  dwelling,  his  houses  and  free  land  ; " 
And  away  goes  Willy  Reilly  and  his  dear  Coole?i  Bawti. 

They  go  by  hills  and  mountains,  and  by  yon  lonesome  plain, 
Through  shady  groves  and  valleys  all  dangers  to  refrain  ; 
But  her  father  followed  after  with  a  well-arm'd  chosen  band, 
And  taken  was  poor  Reilly  and  his  dear  Coolen  Bawn. 

It's  home  then  she  was  taken,  and  in  her  closet  bound — 
Poor  Reilly  all  in  Sligo  jail  lay  on  the  stony  ground, 
Till  at  the  bar  of  justice  before  the  judge  he'd  stand, 
For  nothing  but  the  stealing  of  his  dear  Coolen  Bawn. 

"  Now  in  the  co'd,  cold  iron  my  hands  and  feet  are  bound, 
I'm  handcuffed  like  a  murderer,  and  tied  unto  the  ground, 
But  all  the  toil  and  slavery  I'm  willing  for  to  stand, 
Still  hoping  to  be  succoured  by  my  dear  Coolen  Bawn" 

The  jailor's  son  to  Reilly  goes,  and  thus  to  him  did  say  : 
"  Oh  !  get  up,  Willy  Reilly,  you  must  appear  this  day, 
For  great  Squire  Foillard's  anger  you  never  can  withstand, 
I'm  afeard  you'll  suffer  sorely  for  your  dear  Coolen  Bawn. 

1  "  Mr.  Carleton  (to  whose  loving  memory  of  all  our  Northern 
traditions  I  owe  the  present  copy)  tells  me  that  he  was  accustomed, 
when  a  boy,  to  hear  it  sung  by  his  mother,  when  it  took  such 
powerful  hold  of  his  imagination  that  to  this  hour  it  moves  him 
as  it  did  at  first.  He  has  long  intended  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  a  national  novel,  exhibiting  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the 
unhappy  period  in  which  it  is  laid." — Duffy's  "  Ballad-Poetry," 
1845. 
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"  This  is  the  news,  young  Reilly,  last  night  that  I  did  hear  : 
The  lady's  oath  will  hang  you,  or  else  will  set  you  clear.'' 
"  If  that  be  so,"  says  Reilly,  "  her  pleasure  I  will  stand, 
Still  hoping  to  be  succoured  by  my  dear  Coolen  Bawn." 

Now  Willy's  drest  from  top  to  toe  all  in  a  suit  of  green, 
His  hair  hangs  o'er  his  shoulders,  most  glorious  to  be  seen  ; 
He's  tall  and  straight,  and  comely,  as  any  could  be  found, 
He's  fit  for  Foillard's  daughter,  was  she  heiress  to  a  crown. 

The  judge  he  said,  "  This  lady,  being  in  her  tender  youth, 

If  Reilly  has  deluded  her  she  will  declare  the  truth." 

Then,  like  a  moving  beauty  bright,  before  him  she  did  stand, 

"  You're   welcome    there,    my    heart's    delight    and    dear    Coolen 

Bawn." 
"  Oh  !  gentlemen,"  Squire  Foillard  said,  "  with  pity  look  on  me, 
This  villain  came  amongst  us  to  disgrace  our  family, 
And  by  his  contrivances  this  villainy  was  planned, 
If  I  don't  get  satisfaction,  I'll  quit  this  Irish  land." 

The  lady  with  a  tear  began,  and  thus  replied  she, 

"  The  fault  is  none  of  Reilly's,  the  blame  lies  all  on  me  ; 

I  forced  him  for  to  leave  his  place  and  come  along  with  me, — 

I  loved  him  out  of  measure,  which  has  wrought  our  destiny." 

Then  out  bespoke  the  noble  Fox,1  at  the  table  he  stood  by, 

"  Oh  !  gentlemen,  consider  on  this  extremity  ; 

To  hang  a  man  for  love  is  a  murder,  you  may  see, 

So  spare  the  life  of  Reilly,  let  him  leave  this  counterie." 

"  Good,  my  lord,  he  stole  from  her  her  diamonds  and  her  rings, 
Gold  watch  and  silver  buckles,  and  many  precious  things, 
Which  cost  me  in  bright  guineas  more  than  five  hundred  pounds, 
I'll  have  the  life  of  Reilly  should  I  lose  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  Good,  my  lord,  I  gave  them  him  as  tokens  of  true  love, 
And  when  we  were  a-parting  I  will  them  all  remove, 
If  you  have  got  them,  Reilly,  pray  send  them  home  to  me.'' 
"  I  will,  my  loving  lady,  with  many  thanks  to  thee." 

"  There  is  a  ring  among  them  I  allow  yourself  to  wear, 
With  thirty  locket  diamonds  well  set  in  silver  fair; 
And  as  a  true  love-token  wear  it  on  your  right  hand, 
That  you'll  think  on  my  poor  broken  heart  when  you're  in  a  foreign 
and." 

Then  out  spoke  noble  Fox,  "  You  may  let  the  prisoner  go, 
The  lady's  oath  has  cleared  him,  as  the  jury  all  may  know, 


1  Rtilly's  counsel,  afterwards  a  judge. 
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She  has  released  her  own  true  love,  she  has  renewed  his  name, 
May  her  honour  bright  gain  high  esteem,  and  her  offspring  rise  to 
fame  ! " ! 

A  Connaught  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  J.  C./' 
wrote  in  1855  a  very  lengthy  and  interesting  letter  to 
Carleton,  suggested  by  "  Willy  Reilly."  It  is  worth 
preserving,  if  only  on  account  of  the  legend  told  in  it. 

Sir, — The  pleasure  derived  from  the  perusal  of  your 
matchless  "  Willy  Reilly  "  induces  me,  as  a  native  of 
that  locality,  the  plains  of  Boyle,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  an  old  "  gossip  "  connected  with  the  same  neighbour- 
hood as  that  of  the  loves  of  "  Willy  Reilly  and  his  dear 
Colleen  Bawn,"  and  to  express  a  hope  that  you  will 
seek  out  the  main  incidents  of  the  story,  and  compile  it 
in  a  book.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  The  celebrated  Lough  Key  is  studded  with  islands, 
in  one  of  which  the  '  McDermotts  of  the  Rock  '  dwelt, 
in  a  fortified  castle,  and  held  sovereign  sway  over  the 
surrounding  country  in  times  not  very  long  ago.  This 
McDermott  had  a  comely  daughter,  who  loved  and  was 
beloved  in  turn  by  a  noble  young  fellow  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  the  plains  of  Boyle.  After  some 
opposition  from  the  lady's  father  he  was  admitted  as  a 
recognized  suitor,  and  one  evening,  after  dinner,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  it  was  proposed  by  McDermott 
that  his  daughter  was  to  drink  to  the  man  she   loved 


*£>' 


'  Carleton,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  says  :  "  This  ballad 
I  found  in  a  state  of  wretched  disorder.  It  passed  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another  by  ear  alone  ;  and  the  inconsecutive  position 
of  the  verses,  occasioned  by  inaccuracy  of  memory  and  ignorance, 
has  sadly  detracted  from  its  genuine  force.  As  it  existed  in  the 
oral  versions  of  the  populace,  the  narrative  was  grossly  at  variance 
with  the  regular  progress  of  circumstances  which  characterize  a 
trial  of  any  kind,  but  especially  such  a  trial  as  that  which  it  under- 
takes to  describ  ." 
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best  of  the  company.  Perhaps  ladies,  in  those  days, 
were  not  constrained  t~>  leave  table  when  the  wine 
appeared.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  drank  to  her  lover,  at 
which  the  father  was  so  wroth  (thinking  she  had  no  right 
to  love  any  man  so  well  as  himself),  that  he  struck  her 
a  slap  on  the  cheek.  She  instantly  retired  to  her 
chamber,  in  a  swooning  condition,  and  the  young  man 
felt  so  indignant  that  he  ordered  his  attendant  to  get 
their  horses  saddled  at  once,  and  left  the  place  in  high 
dudgeon  at  the  indignity  offered.  They  rode  up  to  a 
stream,1  but  whether  on  the  island  or  the  mainland,  I 
cannot  determine.  There  they  halted  for  some  time, 
considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  the  lover  anxiously 
looking  back,  expecting  a  messenger  with  an  apology, 
but  none  coming,  he  loudly  declared  that  if  he  crossed 
the  river  before  a  reconciliation  took  place  he  would  never 
recross  it  while  the  lady  lived.  He  then  plunged  into  the 
stream  and  again  halted,  till,  bantered  by  the  servant 
for  his  weakness  in  standing  thus  exposed  to  the  piercing 
cold  of  a  winter's  night  (for  such  was  the  season  of  the 
year). 

"  '  If  it  were  my  case,'  said  the  servant,  '  I  would  not 
humble  myself  so  for  the  proudest  and  fairest  beauty  in 
the  universe.' 

"  At  this  he  (the  master)  set  spurs  in  the  horse  and 
was  across  in  a  twinkling.  Just  then  a  messenger 
arrived  in  breathless  haste,  beseeching  him  to  return  to 
the  castle  or  the  young  lady  would  die.  Scarcely  had 
this  one  finished  ere  a  second  came  up,  declaring  she 
was  dying,  and  nothing  but  his  presence  could  save  her 
life.  He  was  still  firm  to  his  vow  and  would  not  return. 
A  third  messenger  came  running  up  saying  that    the 

1  "  This  appears  an  inconsistency,  but  I  give  the  tradition  such  as 
I  heard  it  in  early  youth." — J.  C. 
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lady  Oonah,  or  Winny,  as  she  was  called,  was  dead. 
Being  thus  released  from  his  vow,  he  returned  to  the 
castle,  and  made  his  way  amongst  the  crowd  of  mourners 
till  he  approached  her  person,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
the  fair  brow  of  his  lifeless  Oonah.  At  this  instant  her 
heart's  blood  gushed  up  into  his  face,  and  the  breast  of 
his  shirt  was  sprinkled  all  over  with  the  reeking  tide. 
This  shirt  he  preserved  ever  after  as  a  most  precious 
relic  of  his  fair  one,  and  got  it  put  into  his  coffin  with 
him  when  he  died.  She  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
inside  the  walls  of  an  old  abbey.  He  was  buried  at  his 
own  request  outside  the  walls  of  the  same  place,  and  in 
process  of  time  a  slender  tree  grew  out  of  each  grave 
and  entwined  themselves  above  the  wall,  forming  but 
one  trunk.  This  precious  curiosity  was  unfortunately 
cut  down  about  twenty  years  ago,  during  the  absence 
in  London  of  the  late  proprietor,  Lord  Lortcn,  who  was 
so  wroth  on  his  return  that  it  is  said  he  dismissed  the 
'  unjust '  steward  who  caused  its  removal,  and  who,  by 
the  way,  was  a  recent  importation  from  the  land  of 
'Burns.'" 

•  •••... 

Were  you,  sir,  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  this  part  of 
the  country  and  make  inquiry  amongst  some  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  you  would  probably  fish  out  such 
information  connected  with  this  story  as  would  enable 
you  to  write  a  work  upon  it.  I  think  there  was  also  an 
old  song  about  \\\\s  fair  Oonah.  Apart  from  the  main 
incidents  of  this  story,  you  have  the  choicest  and  richest 
materials  to  work  with  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
sceneries  of  the  country — what  with  the  magic  scenery 
of  Lough  Key  and  its  numerous  islands,  like  so  many 
pearls  on  its  silvery  bosom,  the  magnificent  demesne  of 
Kingston,  the  pretty  town  and  far-famed  Plains  of  Boyle, 
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overspread  with  sheep,  oxen,  and  black  cattle,  with  fox 
and  hare-hunting  in  the  season,  and  annual  steeple- 
chases, and  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  adjoining  Cur- 
lew Mountains — all  which  under  the  guidance  of  your 
magic  pen  would  produce  a  historical  novel  second  to 
none  of  your  previous  productions. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  will  give  the  subject  your 
best  consideration,  and  if  favourably  received,  one  line 
in  the  "  correspondents'  column "  of  the  Telegraph, 
announcing  the  fact,  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  your 
admiring  correspondent.  J.  C. 

P.S.— In  perusing  the  old  ballad  of  "  Willy  Reilly," 
I  find  one  line  to  differ  with  the  version  I  oft  heard 
repeated  in  my  youthful  days  at  the  domestic  hearth  : — 

Publi sited  version. 

"  For  great  Squire  Fiollard's  anger  you  never  can  withstand." 

Unpublished  version. 

"  Before  Squire  Fiollard's  anger  and  the  jury  you  must  stand." 

J.  c. 

Carleton's  friend,  Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  writing  to 
him  about  the  same  time,  refers  to  a  poem  of  his  own 
apparently  on  the  theme  of  "  Willy  Reilly,"  but  this 
cannot  be  traced  : — 

38,  Upper  Baggot  Street, 

Tuesday  morning. 

My  dear  Carleton, — I  send  you  the  foregoing 
ballad  for  your  criticism.  I  am  aware  that  the  plan  and 
most  of  the  ideas  are  your  own,  which  makes  me  very 
confident  of  its  meeting  with  your  approbation,  as  you 
are  much  too  tender  a  parent  to  quarrel  with  your  own 
flesh  and  blood. 
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Moore  "  moved "  heaven  and  earth  to  anticipate 
Lord  Byron  in  the  publication  of  that  poem,  and 
succeeded  by  what  he  calls  a  "  hiliacal  rising."  What 
sort  of  a  "  rising "  the  publication  of  "  Mr.  William 
Reilly "  before  "  Willy  Reilly  "  will  be,  I  leave  to  the 
critics. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  or  will  see  Charles  Duffy 
before  Sunday.  He  desired  me  to  summon  you  to 
breakfast  at  his  lodgings  on  next  Sunday  morning  at 
10  o'clock.  There  will  be  under  a  dozen  persons 
present.  We  will  have  cars  ready,  and  we  purpose 
bringing  a  dinner  with  us  and  dining  with  the  monks  of 
Bohernabreena  above  Tallaght.  I  thought  to  see  you 
and  Mr.  Byrne  to-day  about  this,  but  the  weather  will 
prevent  me.  Our  rev.  friend  Mr.  Meehan  has  kindly 
consented  to  be  caterer,  etc.,  on  this  occasion. 

I  am,  my  dear  Carleton, 
Yours  truly, 

D.  F.  McCarthy.1 

"Willy  Reilly "  is  a  picture  of  Ireland  during  the 
gloomy  period  when  the  Catholics  suffered  crushing 
penalties  for  their  religious  beliefs.  In  his  preface, 
Carleton  tells  how  he  came  to  write  the  work,  which  he 
says  is  not  a  historical  novel,  though  often  referred  to  as 
such.  It  is  merely  a  glimpse  of  Ireland  in  the  days 
when  the  penal  laws  were  in  full  force.  The  work,  as 
originally  written,  described  hunted  priests  as  disguised 
in  female  apparel,  but  this  was  altered  before  publication 
in  consequence  of  Carleton's  having   learned   that  there 

1  McCarthy  was  a  wit,  and  took  the  wit's  license.  After  Carleton 
had  published  his  "  TaxJet  me  Vita?,"  McCarthy  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  him  :  "  You  have  forgotten  a  word  in  the  title." 
"What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Carleton.     "Aquas,"  answered  the  poet. 
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was  an  ecclesiastical  law  against  a  priest  wearing  any- 
such  costume.,  even  to  save  his  life.  Carleton,  in  the 
second  edition,  admitted  having  written  the  book  in  a 
hurry.     He  says  : — 

"  I  never  wrote  any  work  of  the  same  extent  in  so 
short  a  time,  or  with  so  much  haste.  Its  popularity, 
however,  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  my  produc- 
tions, and  the  reception  which  it  has  experienced  from  the 
ablest  public  and  professional  critics  of  the  day,  has  far 
surpassed  my  expectations.  I  accordingly  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  them  most  sincerely  for  the 
favourable  verdict  which  they  have  generously  passed 
upon  it,  as  I  do  for  their  kindness  to  my  humble  efforts 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
a  greater  encouragement  to  a  literary  man,  to  a  novel- 
writer  in  fact,  than  the  reflection  that  he  has  an  honest 
and  generous  tribunal  to  encounter.  If  he  be  a  fool  or 
a  quack,  they  will  at  once  detect  him,  but  if  he  exhibit 
human  nature  and  truthful  character  in  his  pages,  it 
matters  not  whether  he  goes  to  his  bookseller's  in  a 
coach,  or  plods  there  humbly  and  on  foot :  they  will 
forget  everything  but  the  value  and  merit  of  what  he 
places  before  them." 

Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  the  great  Irish  scholar,  gave 
Carleton  a  brief  account  of  the  Reilly  or  O'Reilly  family 
from  the  year  435,  which  he  prints  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  (1856),  with  this  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
the  friendly  assistance.  "  This  learned  gentleman 
is  an  authority  beyond  all  question.  With  respect  to 
Ireland,  her  language,  her  old  laws,  her  history,  her 
antiquities,  her  archaeology,  her  topography,  and  the 
genealogy  of  her  families — he  is  a  perfect  miracle,  as  is 
his    distinguished    fellow-labourer    in    the  same  field, 
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Eugene  O'Curry.  Two  such  men — and  including  Dr. 
Petrie,  three  such  men — Ireland  never  has  produced,  and 
never  can  again,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  will 
have  left  nothing  after  them  for  their  successors  to 
accomplish. '; 

It  seems  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  novel, 
it  was  dramatized  by  the  author  of  "  The  Painter  of 
Brienne,"  and  this  adaptation  was  subsequently  revised 
and  rewritten  by  Henry  Grattan  Plunkett,1  who  pro- 
duced it  in  New  York  with  the  title  of  "  William  Riley  ; 
or  Not  Guilty,  a  tale  of  Munster."  It  was  brought  out 
by  Barney  Williams,  the  Irish-American  actor,  who  had 
made  Carleton's  acquaintance  during  a  professional  visit 
to  Dublin.  Barney  also  dramatized  another  novel  of 
Carleton's,  or,  rather,  utilized  it  for  stage  purposes. 
This  adaptation  was  called  "  The  Cannie  Soogah,"  from 
the  character  of  that  name  in  "  The  Tithe  Proctor,"  of 
which  Carleton  seems  to  have  got  the  idea  from  the 
traditions  of  the  famous  Mangaire  Sugach,  or  Jovial 
Pedlar,  a  personage  named  Andrew  Magrath,  who  was 
an  itinerant  Munster  poet  and  humorist,  and  some  of 
whose  poems  are  still  well  remembered  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.2 

When  Boucicault  produced  his  play  of  "  The  Colleen 
Bawn,"  Carleton  jumped  to  the  conclusion  (no  other 
theory  is  tenable)  that  that  dramatist  had  made  use  of 
his  story  of  "  Willy  Reilly."  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  Boucicault  went  to  any  other 
s<  urce  than    Griffin's    ''Collegians"    for   his   plot    and 

Much   better  known  as  "  H.  P.   Grattan."      He  was  born  in 
hn    in    1808,    became   an   early  contributor  to  Punch,    wrote 
plays,  and  died  in  London  on  Dec.  25th,  1889. 
•  He  is  introduced   into  "The   Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster" 
1849,  for  which  Mangan  supplied  the  poetical  versions. 
VOL    II.  p 
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characters.     As  Carleton's  letter   is  characteristic,  it  is 
given  here  : — 

Sir, — I  am  well  aware  of  the  popularity  which 
attended,  and  still  attends — and  long  may  it  attend  ! — 
your  celebrated  play  of  the  Colleen  Bazvn,  but  in  the 
meantime  you  will,  I  trust,  allow  me,  as  an  Irish 
novelist,  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to  the  source 
from  which  you  procured  the  character  of  your  Colleen 
Bazvn.  The  play  is,  no  doubt,  dramatized  from  the  late 
Gerald  Griffin's  admirable  novel  of  "  The  Collegians," 
one  of  the  best  in  the  English  language,  or  in  any  other 
language.  Was  it  in  that  work  you  found  the  Colleen 
Bazvn  ?  Was  it  in  any  other  of  Griffin's  novels  you 
found  her?  I  have  read  every  line  he  has  written,  and 
I  beg  to  tell  you  and  the  public  that  the  name  and  the 
character  are  not  to  be  found  directly  or  even  by 
allusion  in  any  Irish  novel  that  ever  was  written,  with 
one  exception  only.  This  I  state  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, and  if  you  can  prove  that  I  am  wrong  you 
will  satisfy  both  me  and  the  world  that  you  are  better 
acquainted  with  Irish  literature  than  I  am,  or  than 
any  other  man  living  is.  Sir,  the  Colleen  Bazvn  is  the 
Heroine  of  my  "Willy  Reilly."  There  she  stands, 
at  full  length,  the  only  character  of  that  name  to  be 
found  within  the  whole  range  of  Irish  fiction.  From 
"  Willy  Reilly "  you  transferred  her  to  the  drama 
which  you  composed  from  Gerald  Griffin's  "  Collegians," 
•—a  work  in  which,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  such 
character  to  be  found.  Now  this  is  scarcely  justice  to 
me,  because  I  think  that  in  some  way  you  should  have 
acknowledged  the  appropriation.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  popularity 
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of  "  Willy  Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bazvn,"  your 
play  would  never  have  been  thought  of.  It  is  not  more 
than  five  years,  I  think,  since  the  appearance  of  "  Willy 
Reilly,"  and  two  years  ago  it  was  in  a  ninth  edition. 
I  believe  it  is  now  either  in  its  tenth  or  its  eleventh. 
I  mention  this  merely  as  a  proof  of  its  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  as  a  probable  cause  of  why  you  made  the 
heroine  of  my  novel  the  heroine  of  your  play — only  in 
name,  I  grant  you,  but  then  in  literature  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  a  name.  "  Willy  Reilly  "  was  not  a  novel  which 
could  be  dramatized,  because  it  represented  the  state  of 
the  Penal  Laws  in  Ireland  at  a  particular  period — but 
you  knew  that  the  name  of  the  Colleen  Bazun,  in 
consequence  of  her  popularity  in  the  novel,  would  be 
apt  to  take  in  the  play. 

Now  I  do  not  much  blame  you  for  this,  neither  am 
I  very  angry  about  it.  Still,  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to 
myself  that  this  pardonable  little  theft  should  be 
understood  both  by  the  critics  and  the  public,  and  that 
the  source  from  which  you  borrowed  the  name  given 
to  your  drama,  and  the  part  which  I  unconsciously 
had  in  it  should  be  known.  I  wish  the  Colleen  Bawn 
every  success,  and  close  with  the  remark  that,  as  an 
honest  man,  I  feel  bound  to  make  the  admission  that 
"  Willy  Reilly  "  is  in  every  point  of  view  far  inferior  to 
that  powerful  and  magnificent  work,  "The  Collegians," 
by  the  late  Gerald  Griffin. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Carleton. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Boucicault  ever  replied  to 
the  questions  asked  him. 
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Carleton's  works  had  been  so  often  exploited  without 
leave  that  he  was  sometimes  the  victim  of  his  own 
imagination  in  this  matter.  His  own  works  would 
be  all  the  better  if  he  had  more  frequently  accepted 
suggestions  from  the  outside,  and  had  not  been 
content  with  constant  digging  in  the  not  invariably- 
rich  soil  of  his  memory.  But  he  read  too  little,  rarely 
went  into  society,  and  was  mostly  so  "  wrapped  up  " 
in  himself  and  his  family,  that  his  mind,  as  displayed  in 
his  later  books,  shows  a  distinct  sterility  of  thought. 
There  are  flashes  of  humour,  some  striking  efforts  of 
memory,  and  an  occasional  burst  of  passion  or  pathos, 
but  the  rest  is  often  made  up  from  the  poorest  of  his 
texture.  He  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  friends 
to  abandon  his  moping  attitude,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  his  work  with  more  eagerness  and  sincerity, 
and  their  interest  did  not  stop  there  ;  several  offered  to 
do  whatever  was  possible  in  the  direction  of  material 
assistance,  whether  in  relieving  him  of  his  heavy 
responsibilities  by  obtaining  nominations  for  his 
sons,  or  in  other  ways.  But  though  these  services 
were  gratefully  accepted  by  him,  they  were  not  alto- 
gether justified  by  results.  The  fact  is,  that  Carleton, 
having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
ungrateful,  that  Ireland  did  not  wish  him  well,  and 
that  his  family  comprised  all  that  was  deserving  of 
his  time  and  attention,  kept  more  and  more  in  their 
midst,  and  by  his  very  belief  in  them,  and  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  his  influential  friends  would  not  fail  him 
at  the  right  moment,  did  a  decided  disservice  to  his 
children,  who  were  not  exposed  to  ordeals  which  he 
himself  had  known,  and  to  which  most  people  are 
destined. 
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Amons  his  friends  was  one  whose  name  does  not 
recall  pleasant  memories.  Judge  Keogh  had  helped 
Carleton  in  one  or  two  matters,  and  was  willing  to  go 
to  great  lengths,  if  his  professions  are  worth  anything. 
He  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  melancholy  letter  from  Carleton, 
offering  to  do  anything  in  his  power  for  him  : — 

15,  Fitzwilliam  Street  South, 

Dublin,  '55. 
My  dear  Carleton, — A  paragraph  in  a  paper  has 
reminded  me,  and  not  without  bringing  a  blush  to  my 
cheek,  that  a  letter  of  yours  has  remained  for  a  long 
time  unanswered.  I  at  once  went  in  search  of  it,  and 
found  it  in  a  despatch  box,  where  it  was  placed  with  the 
intention  of  doing  as  you  desired,  but  unfortunately, 
amidst  the  din  of  battles  (not  Crimean)  was  forgotten- 
May  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say 
if  there  is  any  way  in  which,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
you  think  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  or  yours.  My  in- 
fluence is  but  small,  yet  such  as  it  is  I  shall  gladly  exert 
it  for  William  Carleton. 

And  believe  me, 

Your  very  sincere, 

William  Keogh. 

Keogh  obtained  one  or  two  nominations  for  Carleton's 

sons,  and  rendered  him   other  assistance,  but  there  was 

no  permanent  aid,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting 

ular  or  official  sympathy  for  one  who  was  in  receipt 

of  200/.  a  year. 

Carleton  by  this  time  had  nearly  finished  a  new  work 
called  "The  Double  Prophecy,  or  Trials  of  the  Heart," 
and   was   still   endeavouring  to  dispose  of  "Red  Hall," 
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Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley  having  abandoned  all  inten- 
tion of  re-issuing  the  work  in  a  cheap  form.  James 
Blackwood,  the  publisher,  offered  to  take  it,  but,  as  in 
other  cases,  could  not  agree  to  Carleton's  terms  and 
conditions.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  latter's 
demands,  at  first  very  moderate,  and  indeed  absurdly  so, 
became  towards  the  close  of  his  life  much  too  high.  He 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  future  profits  ;  he  wanted 
immediate  settlements,  being  always  pressed  by  the 
claims  of  his  family,  and  the  incubus  of  debt  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  shake  off.  In  1855  Blackwood 
wrote  : — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  upon  a  copy  of 
'  Red  Hall,'  but  on  the  strength  of  your  name  I  would 
have  pleasure  in  issuing  it  in  my  London  Library.  As 
the  works  in  that  series  are  issued  very  low,  I  could 
not  afford  to  give  you  much  for  the  work.  Indeed,  all 
that  I  would  require  would  be  permission  to  reprint  in 
the  cheap  series  referred  to — the  copyright  remaining 
in  your  own  hands.  The  sum  I  usually  give  for  this 
purpose  is  15/.  for  each  edition  of  5000,  payable  three 
months  after  publication,  no  other  edition  of  the  work 
to  be  reprinted  so  long  as  the  proposed  one  remains 
unsold." 

Carleton  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  consequently 
'•'  Red  Hall "  was  put  back  again  for  a  time.  The 
only  work  besides  "Willy  Reilly  "  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  received  any  payment  this  year  was  a  story 
called  "  The  King's  Thief/'  which  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Commercial  Journal  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 
It  is  a  short  story,  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  one  of  the 
old    fiieside    stories  of  Ireland,   and   Carleton   received 
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61.  $s.  for  it.  This  story  is  not  unworthy  of  Carleton, 
and  it  was  reprinted  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Chamney 
and  Fitzgerald,  in  another  of  their  short-lived  literary 
ventures,  but  it  has  never  been  included  in  any  of 
Carleton's  volumes.1 

Trade  seems  to  have  been  really  bad  in  1855,  for 
Carleton  was  met  on  every  hand  with  pessimistic 
statements  from  publishers  to  whom  he  offered  any- 
thing, or  asked  a  question  of  as  to  the  sale  of  those 
works  in  which  he  still  possessed  any  interest.  James 
Duffy,  to  whom  Carleton  offered  "  Red  Hall"  this  year, 
refused  it,  but  later  on  accepted  and  published  it  in  a 
cheap  form.  In  the  letter  declining  it,  he  said  very  truly, 
"  The  people  seldom  think  of  buying  books,  because  they 
are  luxuries,  which  they  can  do  without.  Some  people 
will  say  the  times  were  never  better  than  they  are  now — 
see  what  prices  farmers  are  getting  for  the  produce  of  the 
land,  etc.  This  is  all  very  true,  but  they  should  bear  in 
mind  that  farmers  never  buy  books  in  the  country,  but 
generally  lay  by  all  the  money  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  if  they  buy  a  prayer  or  school  book  for  their  families, 
they  think  it  so  much  money  thrown  away.  ...  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  always  feel  a  pride  and  a  pleasure,  as  a 
North  man,  in  publishing  your  works,  but  from  the  state 
of  trade,  altho'  in  my  case  '  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh 
is  weak  ' —  Yea,  verily''  That  Carleton  at  this  time  had 
thoughts  of  writing  his   life  is    clear    from    the  words 

1  It  appears  that  "The  King's  Thief :' was  not  the  success  the 
editors  of  the  Commercial Journal expected,  and  they  consequent  y 
did  not  publish  anything  further  by  Carleton,  announcing  that 
intention  in  their  paper.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  journal 
seems  to  have  been  its  puzzle  page,  and  Carleton  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  its  readers. 
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which  follow  the  above  passage  in  Duffy's  letter  :  "I 
think  you  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  project  of  writing 
your  life.  If  done  by  yourself,  it  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  National  Literature,  and  I  trust  you 
will  live  to  reap  a  portion  of  the  profits  arising  from  its 
publication." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

John  Hogan,  the  sculptor— Dr.  Cane,  of  Kilkenny — Carleton  and 
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CaRLETOX  numbered  among  his  closest  friends  at  this 
period  the  distinguished  sculptor,  John  Hogan,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  companion  in  misfortune,  and  as 
suffering  like  himself  from  the  unmerited  neglect  of  the 
Irish  people.  There  was  this  difference,  however, 
between  them,  that  Hogan  was  really  a  martyr  to  the 
national  apathy,  while  Carleton  merely  fancied  himself 
such. 

Hogan  received  rebuffs  such  as  few  artists  with 
his  gifts  have  experienced,  and  his  biographers  have 
described  the  havoc  wrought  upon  his  sensitive  heart 
and  mind  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  gross  ignorance 
and  lack  of  taste  displayed  by  committees  to  whom 
the  artist  had  submitted  his  drawings.  He  had  the 
mortification  on  many  occasions  of  seeing  his  poetical 
and  admirable  designs  rejected  in  favour  of  some  con- 
temptible sketch  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
Carlelon  glowed  with  symp.ithy  for  his  artist  friend, 
whose  repulses  only  strengthened  his  conviction  that 
there     was     unpardonable     neglect    of  all     that     was 
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commendable  in  Ireland.  He  exerted  himself  in 
Hogan's  behalf  with  far  more  energy  than  he  would  or 
could  have  given  to  his  own  interests. 

John  Hogan  had  returned  to  Ireland  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  Italy,  where  he  had  been  hailed  as  an  equal  by 
all  his  rivals,  and  enthusiastically  praised  byThorwaldsen. 
Bringing  with  him  an  Italian  wife  and  a  family  of  children, 
he  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  career  of  fame  and 
fortune  in  his  native  country.  He  obtained  the  fame 
readily  enough — it  is  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  attain 
in  Ireland — but  he  could  not  support  his  family.  The 
agony  of  mind  he  passed  through  in  his  efforts  to  "  keep 
his  head  above  water "  can  hardly  be  credited,  but  it 
led  to  his  finally  giving  way  to  despair,  and  declining  to 
compete  for  public  work.  Undoubtedly  he  did  receive 
some  important  commissions,  which  he  executed  most 
worthily,  but  his  position  as  an  artist  entitled  him  to  a 
competence  which,  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  unable  to 
earn. 

Carleton  induced  several  of  his  friends  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  sculptor's  career,  and  urged  them 
to  seek  out  commissions  for  him.  His  efforts  were  fairly 
successful — without  them  Hogan  might  have  starved. 
Hearing  that  a  statue  or  other  memorial  of  O'Connell 
was  to  be  erected  in  Kilkenny,  Carleton  wrote  to 
Dr.  Robert  Cane,1  the  veteran  Nationalist  of  that 
city,  who  had  been  so  useful  an  adherent  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party,  to  secure  his  influence  in  favour 
of  Hogan,  and  received  the  following  reply  : — 


1  Author  of "  The  Williamite  Wars,"  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  He  died  in  1858,  aged  51.  A 
memoir  of  him,  extending  to  nearly  100  pages,  was  reprinted  from 
the  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  1858. 
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Kilkenny, 
August  25,  '55  (11  p.m.). 

Dear  Sir, — I  got  your  letter  at  nine  this  morning, 
and  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  it.  I  had  one  from  our 
mutual  friend,  Gavan  Duffy,  to  the  same  effect  some 
days  hence,  and  replied  to  it  as  I  do  now  to  you. 

There  is  some  mistake.  Kilkenny  is  not  about  to 
erect  a  statue  to  O'Connell  at  present,  and  if  it  were 
about  to  be  done,  I,  for  one,  would  labour  for  the  friend 
you  write  about,  with  a  zeal  less  able,  but  fully  as 
intense  as  your  own. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  kindly  interest  you  take 
about  him ;  it  becomes  well  one  whose  pen  does  on 
paper  what  the  other  effects  on  marble — portraitures  of 
life  such  as  the  poetry  of  true  genius  can  alone  achieve. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
you  have  opened  this  correspondence  with  me  ;  it  is 
one  which  I  hope  shall  yet  enlarge.  But  ere  I  met 
you  thus  near,  I  had  been  a  debtor  to  you  for  ineffable 
pleasure  derived  from  the  perusal  of  your  writings. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Cane. 

Could  Limerick  be  the  locality  where  a  statue  is 
erected  ? — there  is  a  Dr.  Kane  there. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  Hogan  for  awhile,  let  us  return 
to  Carleton's  family.  To  his  favourite  daughter  in 
Canada  he  wrote,  in  1855,  in  a  half-humorous,  half- 
pathetic  way  about  his  trials  and  prospects,  and  of  the 
home-life : — 

My  own  darling  little  Rosha,— My  wise  wee 
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woman — my  sweet  and  affectionate  child, — I  write 
this  letter  to  your  own  self,  for  sorra  scrap  I'll  write 
to  either  of  the  other  two  till  Friday  next,  and  you  may 
tell  them  for  their  comfort  that  I  don't  love  them  half  as 
well  as  I  do  you — there  now  !  Let  them  make  more  of 
that  if  they  can,  and  revenge  it  upon  you  if  they  dare. 
I  cannot  tell  what  I  felt — what  we  all  felt — until  we 
heard  of  your  safe  arrival  in  New  York ;  yet  I  know 
not  how  it  happened,  but  an  impression  was  upon  me 
that  something  would  go  wrong  with  the  Sarah  Sands, 
and  I  said  so  from  the  beginning  ;  and  when  I  heard  of 
her  putting  back  into  Cove  [Queenstown]  at  Cork,  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised.  I  made  it  a  point  ever  since 
you  went  to  watch  the  shipping,  otherwise  her  disaster 
might  have  escaped  me.  The  missing  of  your  passage 
in  her  was  a  most  providential  circumstance  for  which 
you  have  a  right  to  be  thankful  to  God,  for  although 
there  were  no  lives  lost,  still,  you  would  have  been 
delayed,  and  probably  rendered  unable  to  bear  the 
tempestuous  weather  which  caused  her  to  return  dis- 
abled. 

Tell  Ned  to  improve  his  handwriting,  for  that  he  is 
secure  of  an  appointment  under  Sir  Cusack  Roney, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Keogh,  the  present 
Solicitor-General,  with  him.  It  was  from  him  I  learned 
that  Sir  Cusack  is  now  in  London,  and  Keogh  told  me 
to  make  my  mind  easy  on  the  subject  of  Edward,  for 
that  Roney  will  at  once  do  anything  he  asks  him. 
Willy's  present  situation  is  now  no  secret,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  has  occasioned  strong  murmuring  and 

1  Author  of  "  How  to  Spend  a  Month  in  Ireland,"  etc.  A 
prominent  railway  official  in  Ire'and,  knighted  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  great  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1853. 
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great  discontent  among  the  public.  I  think  I  may- 
consider  him,  too,  as  provided  for.  Mr.  Keogh,  Sir 
John  Young,1  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Butt  are 
determined  to  get  him  the  appointment  of  "  landing 
waiter,"  upon  which  he  will  enter  at  a  salary  of  150/.  per 
annum.  It  is  true  Mr.  Keogh  and  Sir  John  Young 
may  go  out — for  by  this  time  Lord  Derby's  ministry 
are  in — but  it  is  thought  that  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
Government  will  not  be  disturbed  ;  but  even  if  they 
do,  Butt  will  come  in — indeed,  the  opinion  is  that  he 
will  either  be  the  Irish  Secretary  or  Attorney-General 
— so  that,  in  either  case,  I  will  have  friends. 

And  now,  having  dispatched  business — at  which  you 
know  I  am  equally  able  and  sagacious — a  knowing  dog — 
and  never  taken  in,  unless  when  I  go  about  transacting 
it — I  must  come  to  other  matters.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  we  are  all  well — the  rest  after  having  run  through 
a  very  distinguished  and  successful  course  of  influenza. 
I  only,  as  the  messenger  in  Job  says,  having  escaped  to 
tell  thee — for  which  the  Lord  be  praised.  The  opera- 
tions, which,  during  the  attack,  were  conducted  with  great 
energy  and  a  strong  spirit  of  competition,  consisted,  as 
you  may  guess,  in  sneezing  and  its  accompaniments. 
The  rivalry  was  very  earnest,  and  the  old  woman 
displayed  such  a  vigorous  enunciation  of  the  malady, 
that  her  sneeze  was  not  only  the  loudest  but  might  be 
considered  the  finest  thing  possible  of  its  kind.  They 
all  assert  that  their  heads  were  never  so  clear  in  their 
lives — a  fact  to  which,  after  what  I  have  witnessed,  I 
yield   the    most  unhesitating  assent.     Indeed,  I   don't 

'  Afterwards  Lord  Lisgar.  Held  various  public  offices,  including 
that  of  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  (1852-55),  and  later  became 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  (1860-67),  and  Governor-General  of 
Canada  (1868). 
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remember  her l  health  ever  to  have  been  so  good. 
'Tis  true  I  did  entertain  strong  hopes  from  that 
vanished- cough,  but  unfortunately — ahem  !  you  under- 
stand me — enough  said.  God  has  gifted  her  with  the 
toughest  of  constitutions,  blessed  be  His  name  !  She 
has  strong  notions  of  turning  to  literature,  and  writing 
a  novel,  and  kindly  suggests  to  me  the  propriety  of 
retiring  from  business,  and  allowing  her  to  carry  on  the 
firm  in  my  name.  She  proposes  taking  May  in  as  a 
partner.  To  this  insidious  and  not  very  honest 
proposal,  I  at  once  demurred,  and  told  her  very  plainly 
that  such  a  course  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
hoisting  false  colours,  and  that  if  she  attempted  it  she 
would  only  be  set  down  as  a  female  Barnum.  She 
talked,  however,  very  much  of  what  she  expected 
from  May's  extraordinary  energy ;  whilst  the  task 
proposed  to  Mag  was  merely  to  correct  the  press.  All 
she  asked  of  me  was  to  read  the  work  after  it  should 
have  been  published — but  I  told  her  that  unfortunately 
it  was  too  late,  I  had  taken  an  oath  against  reading ; 
was  sorry,  as  the  money-lenders  say,  I  could  not  oblige 
her,  and  regretted  she  had  not  applied  sooner. 

You  have  by  this  time  read  my  lines  in  the 
Nation  upon  the  subject  of  your  departure.1  They 
are  in  an  extraordinary  hubbub  here,  which  has  not  yet 
subsided.  Of  this,  however,  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
if  God  spares  me  health  and  life,  I  will  go  ;  I  know 
they  would  be  in  ecstasies  upon  hearing  of  it.  Ah  !  my 
darling  Rose,  I  must  not  close  without  telling  you  that 
many  a  bitter  tear  I  have  shed  since  your  departure.  I 
placed  your  likeness  beside  me  on  the  table  at  night 

His  wife.  "  Taedat  me  Vitre,"  already  quoted. 
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and  did  nothing  scarcely  but  weep  over  it.  Now, 
however,  since  I  know  that  you  are  with  them  I  am 
easy.  Tell  them  I  will  write  to  them  on  this  day  week, 
but  give  them  my  love  and  all  our  loves  in  the  mean- 
time. Tell  the  children  I  inquire  for  them,  and  that  if 
I  find  when  I  go  over  there  that  they  have  not  been 
good — 

Ever,  my  darling, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

W.  Carleton. 

The  "  Willy  "  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  Carleton's 
eldest  son,  a  young  man  who  inherited  a  good  deal  of  his 
father's  ardent  temperament,  as  well  as  some  measure  of 
his  father's  genius,  for  he  afterwards  obtained  a  recog- 
nized place  in  Australian  literature  by  his  poems.  He 
was  not  very  persevering,  and  had  all  the  happy-go-lucky 
careless  disposition  which  characterized  his  father's 
youth.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  him  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Civil  Service,  but  he  would  not  apply  himself 
to  study,  and  could  never  pass  an  examination.  In  the 
midst  of  his  masterly  inactivity  he  married  and  had  a 
family,  who  were  at  times  more  or  less,of  a  charge  upon 
the  elder  Carleton.  In  person  this  son  was  exceedingly 
tall,  taller  than  his  father,  and  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. But  he  had  no  stability  and  no  energy,  and  was 
not  a  success  in  life  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Australia. 
He  was  a  social  favourite  on  account  of  his  humour  and 
certain  accomplishments  which  attracted  the  fair  sex. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Carleton  received  an  invitation 
to  a  party  from  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was 
asked  to  bring  his  son  with  him,  as  there  was  to  be 
dancing.     When  the  evening  arrived,  they  dressed  very 
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carefully,  and  Carleton,  thinking  his  son,  who  was  only 
nineteen,  required  a  few  hints  as  to  how  to  comport  him- 
self with  "  the  sex,"  said  to  him  :  "  Now  mind  you  don't 
put  on  puppyish  airs,  but  chat  with  them,  dance  with 
them,  and  amuse  them — that  sort  of  thing  goes  farther 
with  them  than  a  handsome  face,  and  as  to  that  '  coming 
event,'  your  moustache,  lose  sight  of  it  now  and  then, 
which,  heaven  knows,  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  I  fancy, 
from  the  lady's  note,  that  they  will  be  mostly  young 
people  we  shall  meet,  and  in  youth  the  vision  is  keen,  so 
what  there  is  of  it  won't  be  lost  on  them."  The  younger 
Carleton  made  no  reply,  but  calmly  awaited  events. 

"  When  they  returned  that  night,"  adds  Miss  Jane 
Carleton,  who  remembers  this  incident,  "  it  was  late, 
and  we  had  all  gone  to  bed,  but  the  following  morning, 
when  they  came  down  to  breakfast,  my  father 
was  unusually  silent,  and  made  no  allusion  to  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening.  One  of  my  sisters,  after  some 
time,  asked  if  the  party  had  been  a  pleasant  one.  '  Yes,' 
he  replied,  '  pleasant  enough.'  '  Had  you  much  danc- 
ing?' 'Oh,  yes!  They  danced  the  greater  part  of  the 
night — there  was  too  much  of  it,  in  fact'  'Did  you  not 
dance  at  all  ? '  inquired  another  of  my  sisters.  '  Not 
I — you  know  I  don't  dance  except  amongst  ourselves.' 
'I  thought,'  said  she,  'some  of  the  ladies  might  have 
prevailed  upon  you.'  'No,'  he  replied,  '  they  found  the 
youngest  of  us  more  attractive.'  '  Did  Willy  dance 
much,  then?'  'Dance  much!  he  danced  with  every 
girl  in  the  room — especially  the  pretty  ones.  I'll  never 
go  out  with  him  again.  I  was  completely  thrown  over. 
When  we  went  into  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  kind 
of  rush  or  flutter  towards  us,  and  I  heard  the  words  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Carleton,  we  are  so    glad  you  have  come."     I  was 
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about  to  reply,  when  I  found  the  words  were  not 
addressed  to  me  at  all,  but  to  your  worthy  brother, 
whom  I  saw  surrounded  by  the  pretty  girls,  who  were 
shaking  hands  with  him,  being  evidently  on  very 
familiar  terms  with  him.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
attention  they  paid  him  ! '  '  But/  said  one  of  us,  '  it 
was  only  reflected  glory,  after  all — it  was  only  because 
he  was  your  son,  no  doubt.5  '  You  were  never  more 
mistaken  in  your  life — any  attention  paid  to  me  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  his  father.  I  expected  there 
would  have  been  some  allusion  to  literature,  out  of 
compliment  to  me,  but  not  a  word  ! '  '  Never  mind,' 
replied  my  sister  May  ;  '  it's  only  a  proof  that  their  feet 
were  more  capable  of  cultivation  than  their  intellect'  " 

One  of  the  friends  who  knew  Carleton  best,  who  un- 
derstood him,  who  appreciated  his  difficulties,  and  often 
lent  him  a  helping  hand,  left  Ireland  at  the  close  of  1855 
to  enter  upon  a  distinguished  career  under  the  Southern 
Cross.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  was  one  of  those  whom 
Carleton  was  most  likely  to  miss.  He  had  a  consider- 
able admiration  for  the  future  Australian  Premier,  and 
Duffy,  who  came  from  the  same  part  of  Ireland,  and 
almost  from  the  same  spot,  knew  the  circumstances 
which  had  moulded  Carleton's  career,  and  recognized 
the  better  and  stronger  qualities  which  underlay  his 
homely  surface.  They  had  little  correspondence  after 
this  parting,  but  from  Melbourne  Duffy  addressed  to  him 
the  following  letter,  written  before  he  had  been  many 
months  in  his  new  home  : — 

Melbourne,  1856. 
MY    DEAR    Carleton, — I    have   often  meditated  a 
letter    to    you,   and    often    expected    one    from    you, 
VOL.  11.  Q 
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but  I  was  deep  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  you  will 
do  anything  for  your  friend  except  tell  him  how 
you  are.  Mrs.  Callan  from  time  to  time  tells  me  some- 
thing of  you,  and  I  dare  say,  or  swear,  she  does  as  much 
for  me  to  you.  The  Nation  will  have  kept  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  public  operations,  and  as  for  private 
life,  there  is  no  country  like  the  old  country,  and  there 
are  no  friends  like  the  old  friends.  You  and  Mrs.  Callan 
and  I  have  sometimes  had  a  three-handed  talk  the  like 
of  which  I  will  enjoy  no  more  this  side  the  Styx. 

Do  not  dream  of  Canada,  my  friend  ;  an  oak  of  the 
forest  will  not  bear  transplanting.  Even  a  shrub  like 
myself  does  not  take  kindly  all  at  once  to  the  new 
climate  and  soil.  I  never  for  a  moment  regretted 
having  left  the  Ireland  where  Judge  Keogh  and  Arch- 
bishop Cullen  predominate  ;  but  the  slopes  of  Howth, 
the  hills  of  Wicklow,  and  the  friends  of  manhood  are 
things  not  to  be  matched  in  this  golden  land. 

I  have  met  your  books  here  as  common  as  anyone's, 
thanks  to  Routledge's  cheap  series.  But  the  reading 
public  is  but  a  little  leaven  in  the  whole  mass.  Perhaps 
what  you  would  enjoy  most  here  is  the  Irish  farm- 
house, with  all  the  rude  plenty  of  thirty  years  ago  re- 
vived, as  I  have  met  it  hundreds  of  times.  But  it 
would  need  the  author  of  "Traits  and  Stories"  to 
describe  the  strange  hybrid,  an  Australian- Irish  farmer 
with  the  keenness  and  vigour  of  a  new  country  infused 
into  his  body.  I  am  just  returned  from  my  election, 
where  they  fought  for  me  like  lions  in  the  name  of  the 
poor  old  country  ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics.  We  have  bigots  here,  but  the  love 
of  country  is  a  stronger  passion  than  bigotry  in  the 
heart  of  the  exile. 
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I  hope  you  have  pleasant  news  from  Canada.  If  the 
two  girls  would  return  from  that  frozen  swamp,  it  would 
add  a  zest  to  your  life.  .  .  . 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Carleton — at  either  end  of  the 
earth.  I  hope  you  will  not  entirely  forget  me.  Many 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  life  have  in  the 
foreground  an  Irish  peasant  lifting  a  head  like  Slieve 
Donard  over  his  contemporaries. 

Always  yours, 

C.  G.  D. 

Carleton  renewed  his  connection  with  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  in  1856,  but  only  wrote  one  short 
story  for  it  during  that  year — namely  "  Fair  Gurtha,  or 
the  Hungry  Grass."  He  offered  them  his  story  of  "The 
Double  Prophecy,"  which  he  had  just  finished,  but  it 
was  declined  by  John  Francis  Waller,  then  conducting 
the  periodical,  who  took  objection  to  the  episode  of  a 
seduction.  This  episode  was  bound  up  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  story,  and  could  not  be  disassociated 
from  it.  Waller  said  :  "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  genius 
and  power  about  the  story,  but  I  am  constrained  to 
come  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  suit  the 
magazine  "  ;  and  he  added,  "  that  though  the  incident 
was  exhibited  in  a  sufficiently  delicate  manner,  yet  it  is 
in  my  opinion  objectionable  reading  for  young  members 
of  families,  amongst  whom  we  would  always  wish  to  see 
this  periodical."  He  also  demurred  to  the  plot  of  the 
story  being  based  upon  the  romantic  history  of  Lady 
Headfort  whilst  she  was  living  :  "  I  must  also  say  that 
during  the  life  of  Lady  Headfort  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  publish  a  tale  which,  however  honourably  it  reflects 
on  her,  might  nevertheless  give  offence   by  needlessly 

Q  2 
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calling  attention,  by  a  recital  which  so  many  would 
readily  understand,  to  her  origin  and  lowly  position  in 
society/' 

Other  editors  were  not  so  squeamish.  The  story  was 
accepted  by  the  Irish-American  of  New  York,  and  after- 
wards by  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine,  and  when  re- 
published in  book  form,  was  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
offering  the  work  to  the  Irish- American,  Carleton  took 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  not  very  flattering 
views  upon  publishers  and  booksellers.  The  editor  of 
the  periodical  in  question  at  once  agreed  to  Carleton's 
proposal  for  the  work,  not  forgetting  to  deal  with  his 
allusions  to  publishers.     The  following  is  his  letter  : — 


Irish-American  Office, 

1 1 6,  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 

3rd  June,  1856. 

Dear  Sir, — I  accept  your  terms  for  "  The  Double 
Prophecy,"  although  the  price  is  larger  than  we  can 
afford ;  but  this  consideration,  of  course,  has  no  effect 
with  you.  The  remarks  you  thought  fit  to  make,  touch- 
ing publishers  "at  home  and  abroad,"  are  correct  in  every 
particular,  and  perhaps  our  Yankee  friends  deserve 
castigation  of  the  severest  kind  for  their  peculating 
propensities.  But,  Mr.  Carleton,  there  are  honest  and 
truthful  and  high-minded  men  of  business  here  as  well 
as  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  scoundrels  too.  The 
$700  for  "  The  Double  Prophecy "  shall  be  paid  in 
any  way  you  think  fit — Brown  Bros,  and  Co.,  the 
Harpers,  Appleton,  or  any  bank  or  mercantile  house 
you  designate,  we  are  prepared  to  pay  that  sum  to  as 
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soon  as  we  receive  the  manuscript.     I  don't  know  that  an 
author  can  demand  more  from  a  publisher  than  that. 

I  don't  know,  either,  whether  you  place  any  value 
on  the  fact,  but  if  the  "  D.  P. "  makes  the  paper  run  we 
are  ready  to  negotiate  with  you  for  another  tale  and 
pay  you  for  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

I  hope  you  will  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  the  copy. 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith  '  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  requirements  of  business  to  conclude  with  me  that 
promptness  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  essential  to  mutual 
benefit.  The  Irish- A  merican  I  send  you  will  show  you 
that  we  have  announced  your  story,  but  we  cannot  do 
so  positively  until  we  have  the  manuscript  in  our  hands. 
As  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  piece,  we  have  only  to 
say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  name  of  the  author. 
Aliquando  dormitat Homerus — but  sleeping  or  waking,  he 
is  Homer  still.  If  the  production  be  what  you  desciibe 
it,  so  much  the  better.     If  not,  no  matter. 

Truly  yours, 

Patrick  Lynch. 

In  a  letter  to  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  recently  made  through  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Con- 
curry,"  Carleton  mentions  this  disposal  of  his  story  : 
"  I  have  disposed  of  my  new  work,  '  The  Double 
Prophecy,'  to  an  American  house.  It  will  only  make 
one  volume,  and  in  a  letter  received  from  New  York 
yesterday  morning  they  have  agreed  to  my  own  terms, 
and  consented  to  give  me  100  dollars  for  it."2 

To  young  authors  Carleton  was  always  kind  and 
encouraging,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 

1  Dublin  publishers— now  Hodges  and  Figgis. 

2  Seven  hundred  dollars   is  the  sum  stated  in  their  letter,  and 
presumably  the  amount  mentioned  in  Carleton's  note  is  a  slip. 
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upon  reading  his  "  Life  of  Cloncurry  "  is  an  example  of 
his  friendliness  and  literary  sympathy  : — 

Rathgar  Avenue, 

Good  Friday  Evening. 

My  dear  Fitzpatrick, — Many  thanks  for  your 
delicious  and  rare  present,  which  I  shall  keep  as  a  bonne 
bouche  and  deal  out  in  thimblefuls  to  my  most  particular 
friends,  stating  at  the  same  time  by  way  of  enhancing  its 
value  that  it  came  from  the  author  of  "  Cloncurry  and 
his  Times."  ' 

I  would  have  written  my  opinion  of  your  book  before 
now,  but  that  one  of  my  daughters  had  lent  it  to  her 
sister-in-law  in  consequence  of  hearing  me  (papa)  speak 
of  it  so    highly.     I    have,  however,  got    it    back   and 
finished   it.     My  poor  opinion  may  not,  and  ought  not, 
go  for  much,  but,  such  as  it  is,  you  have  it  strongly  and 
decidedly    in    your    favour.      The    book    is    admirably 
arranged,  and  the  whole  narrative,  abovo  usque  ad  mala, 
surprisingly  regular,  and  clear  as  crystal  itself.     In  some 
parts  of  the  style  there  are  some   blemishes,  infractions 
upon  taste  which  are  only  the  errors  of  a  young  writer, 
and  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  pointed  out  to 
him   in  order  to   be  avoided   in   future,  either  in   new 
editions  of  this  work,  or  in   others  of  a  similar  nature 
which  he  may  undertake.     I  shall  read  the  book  over 
again,  and  mark  the  passages   I  allude  to,  after  which 
you  shall  have  my  observations  on  it  at  greater  length 
in  a  second  letter.     In  the  meantime,  I  must  say  that 
the  biography,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  written  with  great 

1  "The  present  I  sent  him,"  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "was  two 
bottles  or  flagons  of  very  old  whiskey,  part  of  a  stock  which  my 
father  left  in  his  cellar." 
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perspicuity  and  force,  and  that  there  are  many  passages 
of  it  that  go  so  far  beyond  the  level  style  of  narrative, 
usual  in  such  works,  as  to  come  within  the  category  of 
eloquence  and  fire.  I  will  mark  these  passages  also  in 
my  next,  or  subsequent  letters  to  you.  The  whole 
progress  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  life,  and  of  the  incidents 
both  public  and  private  which  compose  it,  is  told  with  a 
chronological  and  consecutive  exactness  that  is  only 
equalled  by  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott."  Your  style  is 
not,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  be,  equal  to  his,  an 
experienced  and  practised  writer,  but  in  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  your  materials,  and  in  the  skill  with 
which  you  make  the  incidents  of  his  life  throw  light 
upon  each  other,  neither  he  nor  any  biographer  with 
whose  works  I  am  acquainted  has  surpassed  you,  and 
this,  you  will  observe,  is  the  great  value  of  a  biography. 

Your  anecdotes,  with  which  the  workis  most  amusingly 
interspersed,  are  admirably  told,  of  which  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  proof  than  the  fact  of  their  being  from 
day  to  day  selected  and  published  in  the  newspapers. 

I  saw  his  (Lord  Cloncurry's)  bust  this  day  in  our 
great  countryman,  Hogan's,  studio,  to  whom  I  am  at 
present  sitting  for  mine  at  his  own  generous  request. 
It  will  be  finished  in  a  few  days,  and  when  it  is  you 
must  come  to  see  it.  He  is  himself  very  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  says  he  will  make  it  an  extraordinary  work, 
and  this  I  know  he  will  do.     He  is  working  con  amore. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

My  dear  Fitzpatrick, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  CARLETON. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  after  he  had  seen  Hogan's  bust, 
wrote  :  — 
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"  It  is  a  masterly  executed  thing.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  head.  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  likeness  would 
be  still  more  striking,  if  he  made  the  hair  somewhat 
more  erect  instead  of  letting  it  fall  on  the  forehead  in 
a  drooping  heavy  lock.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  said 
that  somebody  else — Mrs.  Callan,  I  believe — had  offered 
a  similar  suggestion."  1  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  Carleton's 
state  of  health  and  the  early  deaths  of  Banim  and 
Griffin  :  "  I  think  the  secret  of  your  good  health  and 
longevity  is  that  you  never  overworked  yourself  like 
them." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Carleton  definitely 
announces  his  intention  to  write  his  autobiography, 
which  announcement  was  received  by  his  correspondent 
with  great  interest  : 

"  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  that  you  had 
resolved  to  give  the  world  your  autobiography.  I  look 
forward  to  its  appearance  with  anxiety  ;  not  that  I 
expect  to  hear  any  new  incident  of  importance  relative 
to  your  own  history,  but  I  anticipate  much  interesting 
personal  recollections  of  the  many  distinguished  men 
with  whom  you  associated.  I  fear  your  impressions  of 
Banim's  disposition  will  not  (if  told)  be  very  favourable 
to  nim,  although  I  am  aware  no  man  in  Ireland 
entertains  a  profounder  respect  for  his  -massive  genius 
than  yourself.  If  I  remember  rightly  I  once  heard  you 
say  that  he  always  appeared  in  your  eyes  singularly 
insincere." 

1  This  bust  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Carleton's  daughters.  It 
is  in  plaster,  and  has  much  character  and  vigour.  When  this 
bust  obtained  an  honoured  place  in  his  study,  Carleton  used 
to  ask  his  visitors  whether  it  reminded  them  of  anybody  besides 
himself.  If  they  replied  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  he  felt  delighted  at  their 
discrimination. 
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Carleton's  letter,  above  referred  to,  is  as  follows  : — 

Rathgar  Avenue, 

Feb.  1 8th,  1856. 

My  dear  Fitzpatrick, — You  are  the  most  forgiving 
man  in  the  world,  or  you  would  not  have  written  to  me 
at  all — much  less  have  taken  the  pains  to  send  me  the 
very  information  which  I  have  been  so  long  seeking 
out,  but  could  not  find.1  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  procuring  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  completely  set  my  mind  at  rest  upon  a  point  of 
great  importance  to  a  man  about  to  write  his  own  life. 

On  the  9th  of  this  month  I  have  completed  my 
sixtieth  year,  but  whether  I  will  ever  reach  the  allotted 
limit  of  human  life — three  score  and  ten — is  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  God.  That  I  have  done  something  in 
my  generation  that  will  keep  my  name  alive  in  the  after- 
time  is,  I  admit,  a  gratification — but  to  a  man  who  never 
enjoyed  one  day's  freedom  from  care,  it  is  and  must  be 
a  cold  one.  I  never  was  very  fond  of  fame,  as  no  man 
is  who  despises  the  world  and  the  heartless  beings  who 
compose  it  as  much  as  I  do.  I  never  sought  for  it — I 
never  wrote  for  it — but  nevertheless  they  gave  me  fame 
and  denied  me  bread.  Where  would  I  and  my  family 
now  be  without  my  pension  ?  I  suppose  in  the  poor- 
house,  or  scattered  abroad  among  the  various  localities 
of  destitution  throughout  the  world.  I  shudder  even  to 
think  of  it,  the  alternative  is  frightful. 

After  I  shall  have  finished  the  novel  on  which  I  am 
engaged,  my  labours  as  a  novelist  will  close.  It  is  my 
intention  then  to  write  my  own   life,  and   an  important 

1  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  looked  up  the  almanacks  and  other  sources 
in  order  to  discover  the  date  of  the  day  on  which  Shrove  Tuesday 
fell  in  the  year  of  Carleton's  birth. 
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and  comprehensive  work  it  will  be.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  publish  it  in  this  country,  because  I  know 
that  there  is  no  bookseller  here  upon  either  side  who 
would  or  could  publish  it  with  propriety.  I  will  pour 
into  its  pages  all  the  pent-up  venom  which  has  been  so 
long  corroding  my  heart  at  the  ingratitude  and  neglect 
which  I  have  experienced  from  my  country.  There  are, 
besides,  other  reasons  for  retreating  from  the  public 
stage.  My  best  days  and  my  best  powers  are  gone.  I 
am  not  now  in  the  prime  of  intellect  nor  of  manhood. 
As  Horace  says  to  Maecenas  in  the  first  of  the  epistles — 

Non  eadem  est  aetas,  noti  mens, 
and  again — 

Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus. 

Remember,  besides,  that  I  have  my  own    established 
reputation  to  contend  with,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
bad    policy    in    me   above    all    men    to    undermine    or 
diminish  it.     So  much,  and  a  little  too  much,  of  myself. 
I  am,  my  dear  Fitzpatrick, 

Your  faithful  and  much  obliged, 

W.  Carleton. 

Carleton  did  not  write  his  life  at  this  time,  but  left  it 
till  the  last  few  months  of  his  career.  Nor  did  he  pour 
into  it  all  his  pent-up  venom,  as  he  declared  he  would. 
His  intention  to  cease  writing  novels  was  not  fulfilled, 
either.  At  least  four  somewhat  lengthy  stories  were 
afterwards  produced  by  him.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  able  to  finish  his  autobiography.  His 
descriptions  of  the  period  between  1825  and  1868  would 
have  been  instinct    with    life,    and   his    account    of  his 
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distinguished  contemporaries  fresh  and  valuable  reading. 
The  adjectival  force  of  his  narrative  might  sometimes 
interfere  with  strict  accuracy,  but  Carleton  had  a  keen 
insight  into  character,  and  a  ready  and  telling,  if  rugged, 
method  of  analyzing  it.  He  had  the  Celtic  aversion  to 
compromise,  it  is  true,  and  all  his  personages,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  would  have  been  divisible  into  two  distinct 
classes — angels  and  demons.  Nevertheless,  the  time 
he  wasted  on  the  novels  referred  to  is  to  be  regretted , 
for  as  his  powers  as  a  story-teller  were  almost  eclipsed, 
and  his  stock  of  quaint  and  whimsical  characters  and 
odd  incidents  was  running  out,  what  appertained 
entirely  to  his  personal  experiences  and  to  the  famous 
men  whom  he  had  known  would  have  been  a  far  more 
welcome  and  valuable  memorial  of  him,  and  a  worthier 
contribution  to  literature. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Miss  Helen  Faucit — Carleton  as  dramatic  critic — Sir  Theodore 
Martin— Death  of  McGlashan— "  The  Black  Baronet"— 
The  Mail  and  Advertiser  denounce  Carleton— Gunn  and 
Cameron  and  John  Banim— Carletqn's  defence — William 
Trimble— "  Barney  Maglone  "— "  The  Robber  Chieftain"— 
Proposals  from  French  translators — William  Carleton,  junior 
— His  strange  career — His  poems. 

In  1856  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  the  distinguished  Shake- 
spearian actress,  visited  Dublin,  and  was  received  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  On  a  previous  visit  she  had 
been  presented  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  by 
the  leading  citizens.  One  of  her  warmest  admirers 
was  Dr.  William  Stokes,1  at  whose  house  Carleton 
often  dined.  He  was  invited  by  Dr.  Stokes  in  the 
following  note  to  accompany  him  on  this  occasion  to 
the  theatre  to  see  Miss  Faucit,  of  whose  acting  he  had 
already  expressed  keen  appreciation  : — 

5,  Merrion  Sq., 

Tuesday. 
My  dear  Mr.  Carleton, — Will  you  give  Mrs.  Stokes 
and  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  on  to- 

1  Sir  Wra.  Stokes,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Petrie,''  one  of  the  first 
of  Dublin  physicians,  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  second  to  none  among 
Celtic  scholars,  and  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  our  best  authority  on 
early  Irish  art,  are  children  of  this  Dr.  Stokes. 
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morrow  (Wed.),  after  which  we  can  go  to  the  theatre. 
Our  friend  Mrs.  Martin  is  to  play  in  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice/'  and  all  of  us  here,  and  her  husband,1  are 
most  anxious  that  you  should  see  her  in  some  more  of 
the  Shakespearian  plays.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
ever  had  a  more  perfect  dramatic  critic  in  this  country 
than  yourself— and  I  know  that  your  criticism  of  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Iolanthe  "  will  remain  long  after  you  as 
specimens  of  feeling,  close  study,  and  admirable  style. 

W.  Stokes. 

Carleton  accepted,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  Dr. 
Stokes  repeated  the  invitation  for  another  evening. 
He  went,  saw  Miss  Faucit  again,  and  was  conquered 
afresh.  He  was  so  powerfully  impressed  by  her  acting 
that  he  wrote  two  remarkable  letters  to  Dr.  Stokes  upon 
it,  which  were  printed  in  the  Daily  Express  during  May, 
1856.  They  are  wonderfully  well-written,  are  astonish- 
ingly acute  in  discrimination,  and  constitute  a  revelation 
of  his  critical  capacity.  His  criticism  of  Miss  Faucit's 
Iolanthe  (the  character  is  that  of  a  blind  princess), 
seems  to  confirm  what  Dr.  Stokes  had  said  of  his 
critical  taste.  He  describes  her  acting  as  "  one  unbroken 
scene  of  tenderness  and  beauty  from  beginning  to 
ending — an  anthem  of  the  heart,  which  fell  upon  the 
ear  and  sank  into  the  spirit  with  a  charm,  the  force  of 
which  no  words  can  convey."  3  Mr.  Martin  in  the 
following  letter,  dated  28th  of  May,  1856,  and  addressed 

1  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Theodore  Martin. 

2  The  heroine  of  her  husband's  play,  "  King  Rene's  Daughter." 

3  This  criticism  is  quoted  almost  in  full  in  a  note  to  the  1894 
edition  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  plays.  His  equally  admirable 
account  of  Lady  Martin's  Lady  Macbeth  will  be  found  in  her  book, 
"  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters,"  1889. 
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from  31,  Onslow  Sq.,  London,  thanked  Carleton  for  his 
cordial  recognition  of  Mrs.  Martin's  performance. 

My  dear  Sir, — A  copy  of  the  Daily  Express,  with 
your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Martin's  performance 
of  Iolanthe,  has  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  you  the  deep  gratifi- 
cation which  it  has  afforded  to  her  and  to  myself.  The 
recognition  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  her  impersonation, 
in  terms  at  once  so  just  and  eloquent,  will,  I  am  sure, 
always  be  remembered  gratefully  by  her,  as  one  of  the 
most  cheering  assurances  she  has  received  throughout 
her  career,  that  her  endeavours  in  her  art  have  not 
been  unavailing.  To  me  it  has  a  double  value  in  the 
pleasure  and  encouragement  it  has  afforded  to  her,  and 
in  the  completeness  with  which  it  gives  expression  to 
the  feelings  her  Iolanthe  had  always  inspired  in  me. 

I  am  sorry,  that  having  had  to  return  here  ten 
days  ago,  I  cannot  thank  you  in  person,  as  I  certainly 
should  have  done,  had  I  been  in  Dublin,  but  I  hope 
some  opportunity  of  doing  so  may  arise  at  no  very 
distant  date.     Meanwhile  believe  me, 

My  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Theodore  Martin. 

In  his  reply,  Carleton  said  :  "  It  (the  acting)  was 
tender,  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  although  I  have  read 
over  the  play  since,  in  order,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
to  try  its  effect  upon  me  again,  still  I  must  confess  that 
in  my  study  almost  all  the  charm  was  gone,  and  had 
disappeared  with  the  enchantress  herself." 

McGlashan  having  died  about  the  close  of  this  year 
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(1856),  Carleton  again  sought  to  dispose  of  his  "  Black 
Baronet."     He  offered  it  to  James  Duffy,  sending  him 
the   work   as   printed    in    London.     Duffy,  after  some 
delay,  agreed  to  bring  it  out  afresh  in  a  cheap  edition, 
if  they  could  come  to  terms,  stating  his    opinion  that 
it  was  Carleton's  "  best  work."     "  I  have  just  finished," 
he  wrote,  "  the  first   volume  of  '  Red    Hall,'  and   with 
the     exception    of  a    very   small    portion    of  the   de- 
scription   of  the    Eating    House,  a    few    little  matters 
connected    with    Father   McSnug,  and    a    few     oaths 
which   it   would   not   suit   me   to   publish,  I    like    the 
work  very  much.     The  little  matters  which  I  mention 
could  be  remedied  by  yourself  in   half-an-hour  or  so. 
In  looking  over  the  work  I  find  it  would  make  a  much 
larger   volume   than  '  Willy  Reilly,'  and  this  will  be  a 
serious  drawback  in  the  sale,  as  it  cannot  be  published 
for    2s.,  and    it  would  not   be  prudent   to    publish   at 
a  higher   price — then  again,  two  vols,    would  not    do. 
Now,  like   a   wily  publisher,  you  see  I  am    hinting  at 
every  obstacle   in  order  to  get  a  dead  bargain.     You 
can  easily  change  Father    McSnug's   name  to  Father 
McShane  or  something  like  it,  if  we  agree  as  to  terms. 
Will  you,  then,  like  a  liberal  Irish  author,  mention  the 
lowest  figure,  and  I  will  say  yes  or  no  at  once."     Carle- 
ton  did  not  approve  the  suggestion  of  compressing  the 
work,  and  Duffy  did  not  think  his  price  moderate.     The 
publisher   consequently    wrote    again,  saying,  "  I    have 
read  a  great  portion  of  the  work,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  decidedly  the  best  of  all  your  works.     I  am  sorry  it 
does  not  suit  me  for  two  reasons.     First,  the  price,  and 
secondly   the   size — it    makes  half  as    much  more   as 
'  Willy  Reilly,'   and  cannot   therefore  be  published  in 
a    single  volume."       Eventually,  they  came  to  terms. 
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Carleton  made  necessary  alterations,  and  Duffy  accepted 
the  book.  It  seems  that  Duffy  bought  the  book  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  that  Carleton  afterwards  came  into 
possession  of  it.  The  amount  he  received  for  "  The 
Black  Baronet  "  is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  but  it  was 
evidently  a  very  moderate  sum.  The  book  has  been 
rather  popular  with  Irish  readers,  and  has  run  through 
several  editions,  though  Duffy's  estimate  of  its  merit  is 
a  highly  exaggerated  one.  It  is  too  melodramatic  in 
tone,  and  the  characters  are  not  such  as  to  enlist  either 
the  sympathy  or  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Carleton  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  price  offered 
by  Duffy,  and  expressed  himself  to  that  effect  after  he 
had  been  paid.  The  publisher  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  novel  was  to  be  a  two-shilling  one,  and  said  it  would 
be  "  a  long  time  before  I  can  get  back  the  sum  which  I 
have  paid  you  for  the  copyright."  On  the  publication 
of  the  book,  Carleton  was  severely  criticized  in  several 
of  the  papers  for  a  paragraph  in  his  preface.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  Carleton  introduced  this  passage 
into  his  book,  as  it  is  in  doubtful  taste.  By  those  who 
knew  the  details  of  his  treatment  by  McGlashan,  the 
passage  was  well  understood,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
justified.  But  the  general  public  knew  nothing  of  his 
squabble  with  the  publisher,  and  failed  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  remarks  which  Carleton  makes  about 
him,  the  name  being  suppressed.  McGlashan,  who 
had  in  his  latter  days  fallen  into  evils  ways,  be- 
came affected  in  his  mind,  and  sometimes  acted  very 
strangely.  So  much  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  explana- 
tion of  Carleton's  allusions.  The  passage  complained  of 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  individual  for  whom  it  (the  book)  was  originally 
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written,  but  who  had  no  more  claim  upon  it  than  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  misrepresented  me,  or  rather  calum- 
niated me  so  grossly  to  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley, 
who  published  it,  that  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
threaten  me  with  criminal  proceedings  for  having  dis- 
posed of  my  own  work,  and  I  accordingly  received  an 
attorney's  letter  affording  me  that  very  agreeable  intima- 
tion. Of  course,  they  soon  found  that  they  had  been 
misled,  and  that  it  would  have  been  not  only  an  un- 
paralleled outrage,  but  a  matter  attended  with  too  much 
danger,  and  involving  too  severe  a  penalty  to  proceed 
in.  Little  I  knew  or  expected  at  the  time,  however, 
that  the  sinister  and  unscrupulous  delusions  which 
occasioned  me  and  my  family  so  much  trouble,  vexation 
and  embarrassment,  were  only  the  foreshadowings  of 
that  pitiable  and  melancholy  malady  which  not  long 
afterwards  occasioned  the  unhappy  man  to  be  placed 
apart  from  society,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  is  never 
likely  to  rejoin.  I  allude  to  these  matters,  not  only  to 
account  for  the  limited  number  of  the  work  (500  copies) 
that  was  printed,  but  to  satisfy  those  London  publishers 
to  whom  the  individual  in  question  so  foully  misrepre- 
sented me,  that  my  conduct  in  every  transaction  I  have 
had  with  booksellers  has  been  straightforward,  just  and 
honourable,  and  that  I  can  publicly  make  this  assertion 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  contra- 
dicted. That  the  book  was  cushioned  in  this  country  I 
am  fully  aware,  and  this  is  all  I  shall  say  upon  that  part 
of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  was  never  properly  published 
at  all — never  advertised,  never  reviewed,  and  until  now, 
lay  nearly  in  as  much  obscurity  as  if  it  had  been  still  i:i 
manuscript.  A  few  copies  of  it  got  into  the  circulatin  ; 
libraries,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  never  placed  before 
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the  public  at  all.  Whatever  be  its  merits,  however,  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  will  do  it  justice, 
and  if  it  fails,  the  fault  will  not  at  least  be  his." 

The  Evening  Mail  and  the  General  Advertiser  of 
Dublin  each  made  a  violent  onslaught  on  the  work 
when  it  came  out  early  in  1857.  They  denounced 
Carleton  for  the  allusions  to  the  mental  condition  of 
McGlashan,  and  characterized  the  book  as  weak  and 
contemptible.  The  Mail  declared  that  Carleton  had 
accomplished  his  mission  when  he  wrote  the  "  Traits 
and  Stories." 

The  Advertiser,  however,  made  the  bitterest  personal 
attack  on  him,  and  was  remonstrated  with  by  a  gentle- 
man only  slightly  acquainted  with  Carleton,  but  who 
admired  his  works.  This  gentleman  (who  is  still  living) 
was  overwhelmed  with  abuse  by  the  Scotch  proprietors 
of  the  paper  (Gunn  and  Cameron),  who  flatly  refused  to 
publish  his  letter.  They  wrote  :  "  We  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  senseless  and  insulting  letter 
of  the  15th  inst.,  and  to  inform  you  that  whenever  a 
sense  of  duty  impels  us  to  defend  the  character  of  an 
injured  man,  or  to  expose  a  cowardly  slanderer,  we  shall 
do  so,  notwithstanding  that  our  conduct  may  not  meet 
the  approval  of  such  as  you.  For  your  edification  and 
comfort  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Dublin  Evening 
Packet  of  last  Thursday,  and  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
of  last  Monday,  in  both  of  which  you  will  find  Mr. 
Carleton's  conduct  described  in  terms  not  very  flattering 
to  your  '  illustrious  '  friend,  but  strictly  true,  neverthe- 
less." And  so  on.  The  charges  made  by  these  papers 
were  utterly  unfounded,  where  they  were  explicit,  but 
they  were  mostly  vague  assertions.  The  only  state- 
ments made  with  any  sort  of  excuse  were,  that  Carleton 
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had  arranged  with  McGlashan  for  the  work,  that  the 
publisher  had  spent  90/.  16s.  SJ.  upon  it,  but  that, 
finding  some  objectionable  matter  in  it  after  some  of  it 
was  printed  off,  he  requested  Carleton  to  alter  this. 
Carleton  denied  the  truth  of  these  statements,  as  has 
been  seen.  They  also  say  that  he  returned  the  work  to 
Carleton  for  revision,  and  that  the  next  he  heard  of  it 
was  that  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley. 
The  reader  has  already  seen  Carleton's  letters  to 
McGlashan  and  his  explanations  of  the  matter. 

It   seems   very    much   as    though  Messrs.   Gunn   and 
Cameron   had  some  old  personal  score  to  pay  off,    or 
they  would  hardly  have  dealt  with  Carleton  so  unfairly 
as  in  this  matter. 

1  This  is  the  same  firm  which  ran  the  short-lived  Irish  Penny 
Journal,  and  treated  Banim  so  scurvily.  When  the  latter  com- 
plained of  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration  offered  by  these  enter- 
prising publishers  to  distinguished  writers,  they  sent  him  a  letter, 
o  which  the  following,  taken  from  Murray's  "  Life  of  Banim,''  is 
the  main  porcion  :  — 

"  When  we  commenced  the  Penny  Journal,  we  certainly  were 
foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  'patriotism'  (that  is  the  word) 
might  possibiy  induce  some  one  Irishman  to  aid  us  with  his  pen  in 
our  arduous  undertaking — not  certainly  gratuitously,  but  at  a 
moderate  rate.  We  have,  however,  already  lived  long  enough  to 
be  undeceived.  We  have  always,  it  is  true,  found  Irishmen 
exceeedingly  kind  in  their  professions  of  patriotism,  and  verbally, 
veryiervent  in  their  hopes  that  every  Irishman  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  Penny  Journal,  ought  to  aid  us  with  his  talents,  and 
so  forth.  But  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  we  have  always 
found  these  loud  professions  coupled  with  an  immediate  demand 
for  not  only  the  highest  price  for  their  contributions,  but  a  greedy 
desire  to  clutch  as  much  as  possible  from  those  who,  if  not  more 
patriotic  in  reality  than  themselves,  have  not  had  the  disgusting 
hypocrisy  to  avow  a  feeling  they  did  not  possess.  It  is  not  the 
demand  for  remuneration,  for  this  is  but  fair;  it  is  the  invariable 
profession  of  patriotism  which  is  so  offensive  — that  patriotism,  we 
find,  bemg  bounded  by  their  lips  and  pockets.  At  the  time  we 
first  wrote  to  you,  we  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  your  contri- 
butions, because  we  then  thought  that  your  name  as  an  author  and 
contributor  would  assist  us  in  launching  our  little  work  successfully. 
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Carleton  was  not  without  his  defenders,  however, 
either  personal  or  journalistic.  James  Duffy  immediately 
wrote  to  him  :  "In  the  libellous  article  which  appears 
in  the  General  Advertiser,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
directed  your  attention  this  morning,  the  following 
passage  deserves  attention  :  '  Having  agreed  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work,  he  proposed  to  get  it  printed,  and 
spent  a  considerable  sum  on  engraving,  advertisements 
and  other  expenses  in  prospect  of  its  production.'  The 
other  part  of  the  Scotch  conspiracy  I  leave  unnoticed, 
as  I  know  you  will  deal  with  it  as  it  deserves,  but  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  copied  bears  the  broad  seal 
of  untruth  on  its  very  face.  Did  ever  any  publisher  set 
about  printing  placards,  prospectuses,  designs  and 
engravings,  which,  with  ijl.  10s.  to  the  author, 
amounted  to  90/.  16s.  Sd.,  without  first  perusing  the 
MS.  ?  This  is  all  moonshine,  which  no  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  can  believe.  If  one  thousand 
slanders  such  as  that  contained  in  the  stupid  Advertiser 
were  published,  they  could  make  no  change  in  the 
humble  opinion  I  first  formed  about  your  great  work." 

Several  papers  also  dealt  with  the  subject  sympathe- 
tically. The  fullest  account  of  Carleton's  defence  is  that 
given  in  a  review  of  "  The  Black  Baronet  "  in  the  Im- 
partial Reporter  of  Enniskillen,  the  property  of  William 
Trimble,  who  was  the  northern  publisher  of  the  novel. 
This  review  was  written  by  a  brilliant,  but  eccentric 
writer  named  Robert   A.   Wilson,  well  known  in  later 

We  have  now,  however,  found  that  its  unparalleled  progress  has 
depended  more  upon  our  own  efforts  than  upon  the  aid  of  others  ; 
and  are,  therefore  much  more  indifferent.  If  you  had  assisted  us 
then,  you  would  have  obliged  us ;  if  you  contribute  now,  it  will  be  to 
oblige  yourself."  Banim  sent  this  example  of  po  ite  letter-writing 
to  the  press,  with  his  own  brief  but  pointed  answer. 
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years  all  over  Ulster  as  f<  Barney  Maglone."  This 
information  was  conveyed  to  Carleton  by  Trimble, 
who  was  as  eccentric  as  his  contributor,  but  his  was 
not  the  eccentricity  of  genius.  He  wrote  to  Carleton  : 
"Although  I  have  ever  been  my  own  editor,  the 
review  of  your  book  was  written  by  a  young  man  I 
have  had  assisting  me  for  some  years  past.  His  name 
is  Robert  Wilson,  but  he  writes  poetry  under  the 
signature  of '  Erin  Oge  ' ;  letters  to  his  cousin  in  America, 
spelled  in  the  Irish  vernacular,  as  'Barney  Maglone'  ; 
and  he  preaches  (writes)  sermons  as  '  Jonathan  Oldman.' 
He  is  an  extraordinary  creature,  and  what  he  writes 
no  other  man  on  earth  could  write.  His  regular  articles 
in  the  Reporter  are  powerful  beyond  comparison,  when 
he  is  all  right. l  He  is  an  Antrim-Donegal-American- 
sailor-preaching-teaching-wonder.  He  has  too  much 
heart  for  his  wondrous  little  ribs  to  contain  !  and 
could  only  live  with,  perhaps,  myself,  for  he  would  not 
write  a  trade-article  for  Aladdin's  lamp.  He  must /eel 
and  believe,  and  be  enthusiastic  in  all  he  writes." 

The  review  in  question  is  mainly  an  account  of 
Carleton's  transaction  with  McGlashan,  in  justification  of 
the  reference  to  that  person  in  the  preface.  But  Carleton 
himself  wrote  a  very  temperate  and  candid  account  of  the 
affair  and  sent  it  to  the  General  Advertiser,  which  did  not 
print  it,  as  a  search  through  the  files  of  the  paper  has 
established.  The  letter  is  here  given  from  the  copy  left 
among  Carleton's  papers  : — 

1  Poor  "  Barney"  was  a  heavy  drinker,  like  Man^an  and  many 
other  literary  characters  of  the  past,  and  was  found  dead  in  his 
room  in  August,  1875,  after  a  drinking  bout.  His  racy  poetical 
effusions  were  published  in  1894  as  "  Reliques  of  Barney  Maglone," 
edited  by  Dr.  Crone  and  F.J.  Bigger,  M.R.I  A.,  and  with  a  memoir 
by  the  present  writer. 
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DEAR  Sir, — In  justice  to  my  own  character,  which  you 
have  assailed,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  "  The  Black 
Baronet,"  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  space  for  a  short 
reply.  It  is  not  my  object,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  make 
a  controversy  of  the  matter,  but  as  it  stands  you  have 
forced  me  to  say  something  in  my  own  vindication.  I 
am,  as  you  know,  a  man  who  has  to  look  principally  to 
his  literary  exertions  for  the  support  of  a  very  large 
family.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  to  enter  into 
literary  negotiations  with  some  of  the  London  book- 
sellers; and  when  I  found  that  my  character  had  been 
misrepresented  to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  could 
expect  to  deal,  I  deemed  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  my- 
self to  insert  the  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  "Black 
Baronet  "  for  which  you  so  severely  attacked  me.  In 
that  paragraph  I  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  delicacy  and 
moderation  with  the  circumstances  there  alluded  to.  I 
mentioned  no  name,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  for  the  public  in  general,  and  I  wish  that  you 
had  exercised  a  similar  discretion. 

My  reply,  to  which  I  am  entitled  in  your  pages,  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

A  written  contract — which  I  have  in  my  possession — 
was  entered  into  and  subscribed  by  the  publisher  in 
question  and  me.  He  broke  that  contract,  and  I  ful- 
filled my  part  of  it.  The  work  was  to  have  appeared  as 
a  serial,  in  monthly  numbers.  I  was  to  have  received  a 
certain  sum  weekly,  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  first  number  was  printed, 
but  not  published.  He  highly  approved  of  that 
number,  as  did  the  excellent  judges  to  whom  it  was 
submitted.       That   number   constituted    the    first    five 
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chapters  of  "  The  Black  Baronet."     The    man   seemed 
very  much  unsettled,  irksome,  capricious,  and  in  many 
things    perfectly    incomprehensible    at   the  time.     We 
all   know  now  that  he  was  in  difficulties  ; *  we    did  not 
then.     Be  this    as    it  may,  he  all  at   once  gave  up  the 
publication    of    the  work,    without    either    preface    or 
apology,  and  so  the  matter  rested  for  a  period.     In  the 
meantime,  upon  the  strength  of  this  very  engagement,  I 
had  sold  my  pension   for  three  years  by  consent  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  pay  my  debts.    After 
some  months,  however,  he  requested  me  to  resume  the 
work,  which  I  did — but  he   refused  to  pay  me  a  single 
shilling  of  the   weekly  sum  agreed    upon    and    settled 
between  us.     My  pension,  mark,  as  I  said,  was  then  out 
of  my  hands,  and  I  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the 
proceeds    accruing   from    this    engagement.     Notwith- 
standing this,  I   struggled  on — with  fourteen    in  family 
looking  to  me  for  support.     I  finished  the  work,  placed 
it   in   his  hands,  and,   although    he  knew  my  struggles 
and    embarrassments,    kept    it    for    eight     months    in 
his  desk  ;  and  the  only  reply  I  could  get  out  of  him 
was,  not  only  that   he  would  not  have  it  at  the  original 
terms — according  to  our  written  contract — but  that  he 
did  not  think  he  would  have  it   at   all.     He  never  even 
read  it,  nor  could  I,  notwithstanding  my  most    earnest 
solicitations,  prevail  on  him  to  do  so. 

At  length  I  got  the  MS.  from  him,  and  went  after 
some  time  to  London,  to  try  and  dispose  of  it ;  but, 
with  one  exception,  found  the  whole  market  closed 
against  me.  I  might  have  disposed  of  it  to  one 
most  respectable  house,   but  on    going  down  one  morn- 

1  McGlashan  was  not  really  in  difficulties— it   was,  however,  one 
of  his  hallucinations  that  he  was  financially  insecure. 
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ing  to  say  that  I  was  willing  to  accept  their  terms, 
I  found  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the  very 
man  who  had  rejected  the  book  with  scorn — which 
letter  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of  arrangement  on 
the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  after  my  unsuccess- 
ful visit  to  London,  an  execution  came  down  upon  me, 
and  there  was  not  to  the  value  of  sixpence  left  under 
my  roof,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  I 
received  from  that  man. 

The  work  then  lay  upon  my  hands  for  about  two 
years,  during  which  time  two  most  respectable  gentle- 
men, aware  of  my  difficulties,  went  to  him  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  prevail  on  him  to  keephis  engagement. 
I  myself  even  offered  it  for  half  the  terms  originally 
agreed  upon  between  us  ;  yet  he  treated  these  proposals 
with  the  most  offensive  expressions  of  contempt.  In 
fact,  he  refused  to  have  the  book  himself.  But  this  was 
not  all.  He  also  asserted  that  he  would  not  permit 
me  to  sell  it  to  any  other.  At  length,  after  a  period 
of,  I  think,  three  years,  I  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Saunders 
and  Otley,  but  scarcely  was  the  transaction  closed 
between  us,  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  received 
a  letter  from  an  attorneyi  one  of  the  most  respectable 
in  Dublin,  threatening  me  with  criminal  proceedings^ 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Black  Baronet." 

These,  now,  are  the  circumstances,  exactly  as  they 
occurred,  but  very  much  understated.  I  made  no 
charge  of  any  want  of  moral  principle  against  the  gentle- 
man in  question — neither  do  I  now.  I  impute  his  con- 
duct altogether  to  the  early  workings  of  that  lamentable 
infirmity  which  soon  afterwards  came  upon  him.  Still,  as 
my  character  had  been  misrepresented  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  question,  and  in   a  particular  quarter, 
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I  felt  it  my  duty  to  set  myself  right  in  what  I  conceived 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  place — the  preface  of  the 
book  itself.  This  is  the  view  I  took  of  it  in  that  pre- 
face, and  it  surely  was  more  generous  to  impute  his 
conduct  towards  me  to  the  infirmity  I  mention  than  to 
a  worse  principle. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
William  Carleton. 

P.S. — There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot 
omit  with  respect  to  this  book.  You  depreciated  and 
disparaged  it  in  your  review  of  last  Saturday,  yet  upon 
its  first  appearance  you  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  of  all  my  works.  I  write  from 
memory,  but  I  think  I  am  correct. — W.  C. 

Carleton  also  defended  himself  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  Nation,  but  in  brief  letters,  simply  explain- 
ing that  he  felt  bound  to  introduce  the  objectionable 
passage  into  his  preface,  as  his  only  public  opportunity 
of  clearing  up  the  gross  misapprehensions  which  had 
been  formed  concerning  his  connection  with  McGlashan. 

About  the  date  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Black 
Baronet,"  Carleton  was  approached  by  a  gentleman 
desirous  of  translating  his  "  Willy  Reilly  "  into  French, 
but  the  project  was  never  carried  out.  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Browne,  the  gentleman  in  question,  described  to 
Carleton  his  qualifications  for  the  task,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  was  Irish  on  the  paternal  side,  but 
born  in  Paris,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  French 
periodicals.  In  the  following  letter  to  his  daughter 
Rose,  Carleton  refers  to   this  proposal  to  translate  his 
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works   into    French,    and    also    to   one    or   two    other 
matters  of  interest. 

You  are  aware  that  Willy  is  going  to  Canada,  and 
under  what  promising  circumstances.  Lord  Carlisle  ' 
could  not  do  anything  for  him  here,  as  he  is  married,  and 
above  the  age  for  Government  appointments.  On  both 
accounts  the  constabulary  and  the  civil  appointments 
are  closed  against  him.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  all  for 
the  better.  I  have  no  news  to  communicate,  except 
that  my  works  are  about  to  be  translated  into  French — 
I  mean  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  translated  before. 
I  got  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Browne,  London,  who  wishes 
to  know  what  my  terms  might  be  for  allowing  him  to 
translate  "Willy  Reilly."  There  is  another  gentleman 
in  town  .  .  .  who  is  about  to  translate  "  The  Miser." 
He  is  a  Mr.  Hughes,2  and  was  born  in  Paris,  and  is 
equally  conversant  with  French  and  English.  He  is 
the  translator  of  Dickens's  "  Little  Dorrit." 

Duffy,  the  bookseller,  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
public  by  advertising  a  heap  of  rubbish  named  "The 
Robber  Chieftain,"  as  a  companion  to  "  Willy  Reilly,"'6 
in  consequence  of  which  the  public  and  even  my  own 
friends  took  it  for  granted  that  the  work  was  mine.     I 

1  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  a  generous  benefactor  to 
Carleton  in  the  latter's  declining  \ears. 

2  William  Little  Hughes  was  born  in  1826,  in  Dublin,  not  Paris, 
according  to  a  French  authority.  He  translated  several  works  by 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  Mark  Twain,  and  others,  and  was  a 
welcome  contribuor  to  various  French  literary  papers. 

3  Duffy  strenuously  denied  that  he  intended  to  imply  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  novels.  According  to  a  rather 
doubtful  authority,  "  The  Robber  Chieftain "  was  the  work  of  a 
clever  Irish  authoress  named  Mrs.  Sadleir  (born  in  co  Cavan  in 
1820),  who  wrote  several  novels,  all  more  or  less  popular  amongst 

the  people. 
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publicly  disclaimed  it,  of  course,  and  knocked  his  dirty- 
dodge  to  pieces. 

I  need  not  say  we  will  miss  poor  Willy,  and 
that  I  will  not  have  him  and  James  to  play  draughts 
for  me  any  more.  Still,  he  has  the  battle  of  life  to 
fight,  and  as  he  cannot  fight  it  here  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  he  must  only  try  his  fate  in  a  country  where 
the  same  impediments  don't  exist  against  his  chances 
of  victory.  I  will  be  very  lonely  without  him,  for  I  used 
to  look  out  every  day  to  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  when 
we  usually  expected  him  to  dinner,  and  if  he  did  not 
come  about  that  time,  I  always  felt  uneasy  and  dis- 
appointed. We  have  reason  to  thank  God,  however, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  India — and  perhaps  his  escape 
from  that  unfortunate  land  is  a  proof  that  there  is 
something  better  and  more  prosperous  before  him.  I 
have  paused  here  awhile  to  think  whether  I  could  add 
anything  more,  but  I  find  that  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add,  except  that 

I  am,  my  darling  Rose, 

Your  ever  affectionate  father. 

P.S. — Give  my  love  to  as  many  of  the  pretty  girls 
of  Galway  as  you  know.  I  have  ne'er  a  sweetheart  at 
all  just  now,  but  trust  I  shall  not  be  long  so.  I  have 
a  heroine  in  my  eye,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it 
she  is  a  stunner,  and  no  mistake. 

His  son  William,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  went  to 
Australia  finally.  He  was  a  strange  character,  and  his 
career  deserves  a  word  or  two.  For  some  years  before 
he  left  Ireland  he  was  a  very  familiar  figure  in  Dub- 
lin. He  was  one  of  the  tallest  men  in  that  city,  and 
was  known  everywhere  as  an  extremely  sociable  fellow 
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■ — too  sociable,  indeed,  for  his  own  comfort  or  happi- 
ness, or  that  of  his  family.  He  was  accounted  one 
of  the  best  raconteurs  in  Dublin.  Mr.  W.  F.  Wake- 
man,  the  well-known  antiquarian  artist,  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  him,  says  he  could  tell  a  story 
better  than  any  man  he  ever  heard.  He  could  never  be 
induced  to  study  hard  for  an  examination,  and  with  all 
his  great  natural  ability,  he  invariably  cut  a  poor  figure 
on  such  occasions.  Besides,  he  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  father's  name  ought  to  obtain  for 
him  a  post  where  no  such  initial  difficulty  would  arise. 
He  did  secure,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Cusack  P. 
Roney  and  others,  the  position  of  stationmaster  on  one 
of  the  Irish  railway  lines,  and  held  it  twice,  but  only  for 
short  periods.  He  was  too  convivial,  and  too  notable  as 
a  teller  of  stories,  to  pay  the  necessary  close  attention  to 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  such  a  position.  After  some 
years  of  acquaintance,  Mr.  Wakeman  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  somewhat  startled  one 
morning  on  observing  the  long  figure  of  the  younger 
Carleton  in  a  policeman's  uniform,  stalking  along  Merrion 
Avenue,  Blackrock.  He  then  learnt  that  his  friend  had 
become  a  police-constable,  and  was  stationed  at  Black- 
rock.  Here  again  his  good-fellowship  was  a  positive 
disservice  to  him.  He  had  a  haii-fellow-well-met  air 
about  him  which  made  him  popular  in  many  quarters, 
but  did  not  recommend  him  to  the  favourable  opinion 
of  his  official  superiors.  He  left  the  force  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  One  midnight,  whilst  on  his 
"  beat,"  dreaming,  or  wrapped  in  poetical  imaginings — for 
he  had  already  begun  to  write  poetry  1 — he  saw  a  figure 

1  He  was  evidently  the  "  W.  C,  jun.,"  who  published  "  A  Regret " 
in  the  Nation  of  Oct.  25th,  1856. 
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a  few  feet  in  advance  of  him  which,  while  it  seemed  to 
be  going  at  the  same  pace  as    himself,    did    not    either 
advance  or   recede   absolutely,  but   kept   at  the  same 
distance  always.       Carleton  challengeJ'the  figure,  and 
received  no  answer.     He  again  accosted  it,  and  again 
there  was    no    reply.     After   several    other    ineffectual 
efforts,  he  sprang  forward  to  grasp  the  nocturnal  wan- 
derer by  the  collar,   but    met   no   resistance,    his    hand 
passing  right  through  the  neck  of  what  he  now  recognized 
as  an  apparition.     He  drew  back  in  horror,  but  although 
of  a    superstitious    turn,   he   continued    to    follow    the 
spectre.     A  resident  of  one  of  the  houses,  who  happened 
to  be  up,  and  to  whom  he  appealed,  not   being  able  to 
see  anybody  but  Carleton  himself  in  the  street,  the  latter 
was  satisfied  left  his  "  beat  "  and  proceeded  to  the  police- 
station  where  he  related  his  adventure  to  the  officers  in 
charge.     He  was  placed  under  arrest  for  deserting  his 
post,  and  was  in  the  end  requested  to  resign,  which  he  did. 
Soon  after  this  incident,  he  emigrated   to  Australia, 
and    for    a  time  walked  about   Melbourne  in    a    very 
destitute    state.     One   day,    however,  recollecting    that 
he    had   some    poems   of    his    own  composition   with 
him,  he  went  into  the  office  of  the  Melbourne  Argus 
to  offer    them  for  publication.       The  editor  concluded 
that  the  author  of  the  poems  was  the  author   of  the 
"  Traits    and    Stories,"    and   printed    the  pieces,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and   were  well  paid  for.     He 
was    at    once    readily   accepted    as    a    contributor    by 
several  papers,  and    Gavan    Duffy,    then    holding  high 
office  in   the   Victorian   Government,  sent  for  him  and 
made    him   a    stipendiary     magistrate    at    a   salary    of 
200/.   a    year.     This,    however,    was    of    little   use    to 
the    eiratic  poet.      He   was  lost    sight  of  some  time 
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after  1870,  and  is  believed  to  have  sunk  into  poverty- 
through  his  fatal  propensity  to  the  bottle.  Having 
published  a  clever  volume  of  verse  in  Melbourne  in  1868 
with  the  title  of  "  The  Warden  of  Galway,  and  other 
poems,"  he  is  included  in  several  collections  of  Australian 
verse,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  minor  poets  of 
that  continent.1 

Vide  Douglas  Sladen's  "Australian  Poets." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

W.  L.  Hughes — Carleton  at  home— Dr.  Murphy — Patrick  Kennedy 
— Professor  Glukmann — Harney  Williams  in  Dublin — Carle- 
ton  wrires  a  farewell  address  for  Barney — The  University 
Magazine  and  Carleton — Death  of  John  Hogan — Carleton's 
appeal  for  Hogan's  family — His  reminiscences  of  the  sculptor 
—  "A  terrible  letter." 

Carleton  appears  to  have  put  some  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  proposed  translation  of  his  works  into  French. 
Whether  he  considered  the  terms  offered  too  low,  or 
that  he  insisted  upon  impossible  conditions,  cannot  be 
stated — the  fact  remains  that  neither  Hughes  nor 
Browne  ever  published  a  French  version  of  his  stories, 
unless,  indeed,  in  some  obscure  journal.  Hughes  had 
discovered  a  French  publisher  who  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  sole  right  of  translation  2\d.  per  printed  page  for 
such  books  as  were  already  written  and  published,  and 
\oi.  per  printed  page  for  works  not  yet  issued.  These 
terms,  Hughes  said,  were  the  same  as  those  paid  to  other 
veil-known  writers.  In  a  letter  to  Carleton,  pressing 
for  an  answer,  as  much  time  had  already  been  wasted 
in  correspondence,  he  said  : — 

"  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  any  other  French 
publisher  offered  anything  for  what  he  can  take  without 
saying  'by  your  leave.'  .  .  .  The  figure  offered  for  the 
old  works  is  certainly  a  mere  nominal  one,  but  then  it 
is  offered  for  a  mere  nominal  value." 
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The  works  which  Hughes  was  specially  anxious  to 
translate  were  "  Fardorougha,"  "  The  Black  Prophet," 
and  the  "  Traits  and  Stories."  It  was  calculated  that  at 
the  rate  proposed,  Carleton  would  get  about  3/.  for 
*'  Fardorougha,"  which  he  not  unnaturally  considered  a 
beggarly  amount,  but,  as  Hughes  explained,  the  French 
publisher  need  not  have  offered  anything.  In  fact, 
later  translations  of  Carleton's  works  brought  him 
absolutely  nothing.  Incidents  like  these,  small  and  in- 
significant as  they  were,  troubled  Carleton  very  con- 
siderably. He  saw  the  publishers  of  his  works  making 
a  competence,  if  not  a  fortune,  out  of  them,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  very  modest  amounts  he  had  received 
tended  to  sour  his  nature,  and  to  make  him  lose  what 
little  belief  he  had  in  the  fairness  of  the  other  essential 
partner  in  his  literary  enterprises.  But  with  all  his 
pecuniary  troubles,  and  all  his  real  or  fancied  injuries, 
he  was  ever  the  same  to  his  family,  tender,  affectionate, 
and  solicitous.  Writing  to  one  of  his  sons-in-law  about 
this  time,  he  reveals  his  deep  paternal  interest  in  all 
the  events  occurring  in  the  family  circle. 

On  yesterday  morning  about  half-past  six  o'clock 
you  were  made  father  to  another  son.  Our  darling 
Susan  is  a  close  imitation  of  her  worthy  mother,  who 
never  during  the  birth  of  ten  children  was  more  than 
half  an  hour  ill.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Susan  beat 
her  all  to  sticks,  the  periodical  evolution  of  time  being 
only  about  fifteen  minutes  !  !  The  lad  is  a  famous  cub — 
very  like  you  and  very  like  Vin.1  The  latter  is  by  no 
means  satisfied,  however,  with  the  event  in  question,  and 
strongly  recommends  him  to  be  forthwith  despatched  to 
1  Also  a  son  of  Carleton's  daughter. 
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yourself — only  that  he  recommended  them  not  to  send 
him  in  a  basket.  Wherever  the  devil  he  got  the  notion 
of  a  basket  as  a  vehicle  of  transmission  none  of  us  can 
tell.  Yet  such  were  his  words.  As  for  darling  Susan, 
she  is  all  right  as  you  her  husband  or  I  her  father  could 
wish.  In  fact,  except  the  natural  weakness  inseparable 
from  confinement,  she  is  just  as  well  as  ever  she  was. 
God  help  us  !  If  you  were  to  see  the  rounds  the  young 
gentleman  had  to  go  among  them  it  would  amuse  you. 
Alary  Anne  must  have  him — Sizzy  must  have  him — 
but  as  for  Mag,  she  was  near  knocking  down  some  one 
of  them — I  forget  which — because  there  appeared  some- 
thing like  a  refusal  to  give  him  up  to  her.  When  the 
lad's  asleep  they  run  over  and  look  upon  him,  and  then 
maybe  his  beauties  and  supernatural  perfections  are  not 
commented  on  !  There  is  one  old  fellow  here,  however, 
who  claims  to  be  his  grandfather,  and  so  help  him 
heaven,  but  he  is  the  greatest  fool  among  the  whole  set. 
He  must  nurse  him,  and  keep  him  in  his  arms,  and  kiss 
him,  and  would  have  brought  him  up  this  morning  to  his 
own  bed  were  it  not  for  the  general  insurrection  with 
which  that  intention  was  instantly  met.  What  is  one 
against  so  many  ?  He  was  put  down  with  a  high  hand 
and  with  still  higher  voices,  and  was  obliged  to  sneak 
up  to  his  bed — evidently  convicted  of  the  fraudulent 
and  felonious  design  of  taking  him  from  them. 

Dr.  Murphy  '  attended.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is 
like  a  dream — but  I  hear  the  clock  strike,  and  must  close 
for  the  present,  lest  I  should  be  late  for  the  post. 

Ever  your  affectionate  father-in-law, 

W.  Carletox. 

1  A  neighbour  and  close  friend  of  Carleton's.     After  his  death,  in 
1864,  Carlcton   wrote  a  touching  appeal  for  aid  for  the   wife  and 
family  whom  this  devoted  physician  had  left  unprovided  for. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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Among  Carleton's  acquaintances  at  this  time  might 
be  numbered  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  his  brother  T.  D.  Sul- 
livan, both  of  whose  literary  efforts  he  encouraged  and 
applauded.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Nation  office 
as  of  old,  and,  as  always,  did  not  spare  his  emphatic  adjec- 
tiveswhenever  there  was  anything  to  praise  or  condemn. 
He  resumed  his  former  slight  connection  with  the  paper 
at  this  period — late  in  the  fifties — by  writing  a  story  for 
it,  entitled  "  Peter  Nipple,  the  Noggin  Weaver."  It 
ran  through  three  numbers,  and  has  little  interest. 

What  struck  most  people,  apart  from  his  remarkable 
personality,  was  the  good  sense  exhibited  in  his  ideas, 
even  when  his  manner  of  expressing  them  was  somewhat 
too  demonstrative.  He  was  also  frequently  to  be  found 
in  Hogan's  studio,  or  in  Patrick  Kennedy's  book-shop 
in  Anglesea  Street.  Many  people  who  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance  gained  it  from  meeting 
him  in  Kennedy's  shop.1  With  Kennedy  he  was  able 
to  talk  over  old  folk  tales.  Carleton  remembered  a 
number  of  these,  and  he  has  made  considerable  use 
of  them  in  his  shorter  stories.  One  of  his  intimate 
friends  was  a  foreigner  named  Glukmann,  who  is  chiefly 
notable  as  having  executed  the  lithographs  (from 
old  daguerreotype  portraits)  of  the  Young  Irelanders, 
Mitchel,  Meagher,  Martin,  Duffy,  McManus,  etc.,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  so  many  Irish  houses. 

One  of  Carleton's  chief  enjoyments  was  still  to  visit 
the  theatres.  In  the  winter  of  1857  the  celebrated  Irish- 
Kennedy,  who  was  a  Wexford  man,  is  known  as  the  author  of 
some  of  the  best  collections  of  Irish  folk-lore  ever  published.  His 
"  Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts,"  "  Fireside  Stories  of 
Ireland,''  "Bardic  Stories  of  Ireland,"  "Legends  of  Mount 
Leinster,"  "  Banks  of  the  Boro,"  and  "  Evenings  in  the  Duffrey," 
are  all  very  popular.     He  died  in  March,  1873,  aged  72. 
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American  comedian,  Barney  Williams,  visited  Dublin 
with  his  company.  His  wife  was  a  very  popular 
comedienne^  and  was  known  as  the  "Yankee  Girl." 
Barney  was  characterized  as  the  "  Irish  Boy,"  and  was 
a  prime  favourite  in  every  city  in  which  he  performed. 
Among  those  who  thought  highly  of  his  powers 
was  Carleton,  who  compared  him  to  Tyrone  Power  in 
the  public  press.  On  the  return  visit  of  the  comedian 
in  the  following  year  he  prepared  the  following  address, 
which  was  spoken  as  a  farewell  by  Mrs.  Williams.  It 
was  quoted  with  approval  at  the  time  by  both  press 
and  public.  The  present  copy  is  the  only  accurate 
one  printed,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Nation 
in  December,  1858. 

FAREWELL. 

"  There  is  a  word,  a  melancholy  sound, 
Which,  when  our  grief  of  heart  is  most  profound, 
Darkens  our  spirits  with  its  dim  eclipse, 
And  comes  with  bitterer  anguish  from  our  lips  ; 
Herald  of  hope,  of  enterprise  and  fears, 
The  last  sad  word  of  sorrow  and  of  tears, 
What  human  heart  does  not  its  utterance  move — 
Exponent  true  of  friendship  and  of  love  ? 
I  will  not  name  it  now  ;  ere  I  depart, 
It  shall  be  here  the  last  word  of  my  heart. 

Oh  !  generous  Ireland,  what  am  I  to  say? 
In  what  weak  words  our  gratitude  repay? 
I  stand  alone  this  double  grief  to  bear, 
For  in  this  grief  another  feels  his  share. 
But  as  for  him,  whose  name  I  need  not  name, 
The  partner  of  my  love,  and  of  my — fame — 
I've  said  the  word,  with  trembling,  it  is  true, 
But  was  it  not,  kind  friends,  bestowed  by  you? 

And  if  we  tried  with  zeal  to  play  our  parts, 
Dare  we  disclaim  the  verdict  of  your  hearts  ? 
He  who  should  stand  beside  me  durst  not  come, 
'I  lie  fulness  of  his  heart  would  keep  him  dumb. 
Despite  your  loud  and  ever  generous  cheers, 
His  mirth  would  fail  and  melt  away  in  tears. 

This  is  the  age  of  triumphs  :   who  so  wise 
To  guess  the  wonders  which  may  yet  arise  ? 

S   2 
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Triumph  of  progress  and  a  brighter  day  ! 

Triumph  of  Lever  and  of  Galway  Bay  ! 

"What  hopes  may  not  the  nation  harbour  from  it, 

When  it  was  paid  a  visit  by  the  Comet, — 

Who,  though  to  him  the  distance  was  no  small  way, 

Could  not  pass  by  without  a  peep  at  Galway  ! 

Should  he  return,  sure  as  the  river  Tweed  is, 

Lever  will  teach  the  customer  what  speed  is.1 

This  marriage  of  the  nations  drives  me  frantic, 
For  we  will  soon  shake  hands  across  th'  Atlantic. 
Yet  think  not,  though  I  love  your  country  well 
That  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  tell. 
Beneath  what  skies  were  dared  the  lightning's  powers  ? 
This  last  Promethean  left  at  least  was  ours. 
1  hat  felon  Franklin  ventured  on  the  theft, 
And  what  a  glorious  legacy  has  he  left  ! 
Mark  the  result  of  his  felonious  labours, 
T  hey'll  make  us  in  a  short  time  next  door  neighbours  ! 
That  great,  good  man,  whose  philosophic  mind 
Called  dawn  the  lightnings  first,  to  serve  mankind  ; 
Who  taught  them  other  objects  far  more  high 
Than  just  to  flash  and  vanish  in  the  sky. 

And  Washington,  who  freedom's  flag  unfurled — 
The  greatest  uncrowned  monarch  of  the  world  ! 
What  nobler  aim  to  man  can  ever  be 
1  han  that  great  task,  which  sets  a  nation  free  ? 
This  Washington  achieved  ;  and  hence  his  name 
Stands  foremost  on  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame. 
For  truths  like  these  why  should  I  feel  afraid  ? 
I  stand  the  daughter  of  the  land  he  made — 
That  prosperous  land,  whose  lineaments  we  trace, 
And  see  old  Britain's  features  in  its  face. 

But  to  return.     O  land  of  generous  hearts, 
The  land  of  genius,  eloquence  and  arts  ! 
Where  many  a  patriot  his  bright  circle  ran — 
Where  Grattan  thundered  on  behalf  of  man  ! — 
Where  Plunket  paled  the  senate  into  awe, 
And  Curran  asked  for  justice,  not  for  law  ; 
And  great  O'Connell,  Ireland's  dearest  son, 
The  last  proud  boon  of  Freedom  nobly  won  ; 
With  many  other  names  from  Fame's  proud  height, 
Which  o'er  the  land  shed  their  immortal  light. 

Where'er  the  raging  tide  of  battle  pours, 
What  Firmament  shows  brighter  names  than  yours  ? 
O  land  of  song  !  whose  melancholy  strains 
Float  in  pathetic  beauty  o'er  thy  plains — 

1  This  reference  is,  of  course,  to  Lever,  the  railway  contractor. 
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The  land  of  Hogan,  Goldsmith,  and  of  Moore, 
Where  music  soothes  the  sorrow  of  the  poor, 
Who  long  of  Freedom's  privilege  bereft, 
Had  little  but  their  songs  of  sorrow  left. 
The  love  we  bear  thee  tongue  could  never  tell — 
Land  of  the  brave  and  beautiful  !  Farewell  ! " 

Barney  Williams  wrote  to  Carleton  soon  after  leaving 
Dublin,  and  in  the  course  of  his  letter  said  : — 

"Your  farewell  address  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press  ;  I  receive  papers  from  all  quarters  containing 
it.  I  send  two  copies  by  this  mail,  and  will  forward 
more  in  a  day  or  two."  And,  referring  to  some  rebuff 
Carleton  had  received  from  some  one,  probably  at 
the  theatre,  Barney  added  :  "  It  was  very  fortunate 
for  the  ill-bred  flunkey  that  you  did  not  tell  me  of  the 
impertinence  you  received,  for  if  you  had,  I  should 
have  introduced  the  hard  end  of  one  of  my  shillelaghs 
to  the  soft  end  of  his  thick  head,  and  would  not  have 
hesitated  one  moment  to  repeat  the  dose  on  his 
employer,  had  he  have  offered  the  same  insult.  Our 
success  here  (Manchester)  is  quite  as  great  as  in  Dublin, 
but  we  sadly  miss  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm  so  liberally 
bestowed  by  the  people  of  Dear  Old  Ireland.  I  trust 
your  family  are  well,  to  whom  please  present  the  joint 
regards  of  the  Irish  Boy  and  Yankee  Gal,  with  best 
wishes  for  your  speedy  and  permanent  recovery. 

I  am  yours, 

Most  truly, 

Barney  Williams."  ' 

Carleton  had  not  now  published  a  volume  for  a 
couple   of  years,  but   he  was    not   therefore   idle.     He 

His    real  name  was   Bernard   Flaherty,  and  he  was  born  in 
Cork  in  1823,  and  dud  in  New  York  city,  April  25th,  1876. 
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offered  the  University  Magazine  a  story  founded  on 
the  life  of  the  famous  Irish  rapparee,  Redmond 
O'Hanlon,  which  was  declined.  He  also  offered  it  one 
or  two  other  pieces  (short  stories)  which  were  likewise 
rejected — or  rather,  the  ideas  put  forward  as  the  ground- 
work for  such  stories  did  not  find  favour.  Carleton 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  J.  F.  Waller, 
editor  of  the  magazine,  was  not  a  particular  admirer  of 
his  writings,  and  he  complained  with  a  good  deal  of 
reason  that  none  of  his  later  books  had  been  reviewed 
in  the  magazine.  Another  matter  which  he  was  curious 
about  was,  whether  the  terms  originally  paid  for  con- 
tributions were  reduced  all  round,  or  merely  in  his  case. 
The  magazine  was  visibly  going  down,  and  though  it  did 
not  die  till  nearly  twenty  years  later,  it  had  obviously 
seen  its  best  days.  During  Lever's  editorship,  it  had 
touched  its  high-water  mark  in  point  of  circulation, 
but  not  in  ability.  Lever,  after  his  retirement  from  the 
editorship,  still  continued  to  write  for  the  magazine, 
obtaining,  as  his  biographer  states,  the  special  remunera- 
tion of  50/.  per  sheet.  Carleton's  complaint  as  to  the 
reduced  terms  was  answered  by  the  editor,  who 
explained  that  only  Lever  received  a  higher  figure  than 
the  usual  contributors,  and  he  added,  "  no  one  has 
received  more  than  ten  guineas  a  sheet.  Indeed,  had 
you  not  named  sixteen,  I  should  have  proposed  ten 
guineas,  which  is  the  highest  price  now  paid."  After 
this  date  (1858)  only  one  story,  and  that  a  short  one, 
appeared  in  the  periodical  over  Carleton's  name. 
Henceforth,  he  wrote  only  for  James  Duffy — or,  at  any 
rate,  only  James  Duffy  published  his  future  works. 

In  this  year  John    Hogan  the  sculptor  died,   heart- 
broken and    in    poverty,   after  many  pain       and   dis- 
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heartening  experiences  of  the  manner  in  which  Irish 
art  was  neglected  by  his  wealthier  countrymen.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  were  so  sad  that  Carleton, 
who  had  an  intense  admiration  for  the  man  and  his 
works,  wrote  what  Mrs.  Atkinson,  in  her  admirable 
memoir  of  Hogan,1  calls  "  a  terrible  letter."  The 
document  is  so  characteristic  of  Carleton  that  it  is  here 
quoted  in  extenso  ; — 

The  Late  John  Hogan,  the  Sculptor. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — The  death  of  my  illustrious  friend 
and  countryman  came  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  and 
with  such  a  force  of  grief  and  sorrow,  that,  until  this 
time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  expression  to  what 
has  been  well  and  truly  termed  a  national  loss  and 
calamity.  If  any  living  man  is  called  upon  to  render 
an  adequate  tribute  of  respect  and  justice  to  the  majesty 
of  Hogan's  genius,  I  most  certainly  am  that  man. 
But  my  chief  regret  is  that  it  has  not  fallen  into  better 
hands.  One  of  the  proudest  recollections  of  my  life  is 
and  ever  will  be  that  he  was  my  friend.  But  I  am  bound 
to  the  execution  of  this  painful  and  melancholy  task  by 
gratitude  as  well  as  sorrow.  I  would  say,  only  that 
I  am  the  subject  of  it,  that  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works 
is  the  bust  of  myself,  which  he  executed  and  generously 
piesented  to  my  family.  At  a  dinner  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Wilde — himself  a  distinguished  man,  distinguished 
net  alone  in  his  profession,  but  in  everything  which 
I12  undertakes — it  was  proposed  that  Hogan  ought  to 
take  a  bust  of  me.  He  was  sitting  beside  me,  and 
after  having  examined  my  head,  exclaimed,  with  his 
usual  vehemence  and  energy — 

1  In  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review. 
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Yes,"  said  he,  "  no  man,  except  John  Hogan,  ought 
to  make  a  bust  of  William  Carleton.  You  shall  sit  to 
me,  but  to  no  other." 

"  After  sitting  to  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  shall  feel  no 
wish  to  sit  to  any  other." 

I  mention  this  as  a  proof  that,  apart  from  my 
admiration  of  his  genius,  I  feel  myself  called  upon, 
from  the  principle  of  gratitude  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
to  solicit  public  attention  to  his  premature  death  and 
the  unprovided  state  in  which  he  has  left  his  admirable 
wife  and  eleven  children. 

The  death  of  such  a  man,  under  any  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  the  source  of  general  sorrow  to  his  country. 
I  trust  it  is  so  in  his  case,  and  that  that  country,  feeling 
sincerely  penitent  for  its  neglect  of  him,  will  make  the 
only  reparation  to  this  great  man  which  it  can  make,  by 
providing  for  his  destitute  family.  His  wife  has  strong 
and  peculiar  claims  upon  the  country  of  that  husband 
for  whom  she  abandoned  her  own.  She  generously 
and  affectionately  cast  her  lot  with  him  and  with  his 
hopes  from  his  native  land — 'hopes  which  his  noble 
enthusiasm  led  him  to  cherish — but  which  were  so 
grievously  and  sadly  disappointed  by  the  shameful 
neglect    of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  true  that  his  premature  death  excited  a  strong 
sensation  of  sorrow,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
studio  of  the  great  sculptor  was  a  solitude  for  years. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  often,  and  of  hearing 
from  his  own  lips  truths  which  I  knew  and  felt  too  well 
— truths  which  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes  when 
I  saw  that  proud  spirit  breaking  down  under  the 
consciousness  of  undeserved  neglect,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  his  own  people. 
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"  I  left  Italy,"  said  he,  "  where  I  would  have  made  a 
fortune — where  my  genius  was  appreciated — and  I 
threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  my  country,  but  instead 
of  pressing  me  with  affection,  she  is  pressing  me  to 
death." 

This  was  true.  And  now,  what  complaint  did  our 
great,  but  neglected,  countryman  die  of?  I  will 
mention  it,  because  I  know  it.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart — he  died  the  victim  of  a  miserable  clique  of 
blockheads,  without  either  genius  or  reputation,  who 
abused  and  maligned  him  whenever  and  wherever  they 
could,  behind  his  back,  for  none  of  them  durst  do  it 
to  his  manly  face.  He,  a  man  on  whose  private  and 
moral  character  there  was  not  a  single  stain,  was 
excluded — studiously  and  deliberately  excluded — from 
their  petty  and  contemptible  coteries,  as  the  only 
vengeance  they  could  take  upon  the  superiority  of  his 
genius.  And,  now  that  he  is  dead,  some  of  those 
who  attempted,  like  rats,  to  gnaw  away  his  reputation 
as  a  sculptor,  have  the  hypocrisy  to  come  forward — 
merely  to  give  themselves  importance — and  pretend  to 
feel  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  man  whom  they  left 
nothing  undone  to  crush.  He  himself  was  unfortu- 
nately too  sensible  of  this,  and  although  I  frequently 
told  him  to  despise  them  as  I  myself  did,  and  do,  yet 
the  over-sensitive  man  of  genius,  feeling  too  deeply 
the  malignity  and  venom  of  their  cowardly  whisper- 
ings against  his  professional  reputation,  was  often 
driven  almost  to  a  state  of  distraction  by  the  efforts 
to  injure  him  made  by  the  despicable  clique  I  allude 
to. 

Yes,  let  it  be  noted  and  known  that  John  Hogan,  no 
matter  under  what  character  of  malady  he  may  have 
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perished,  died  actually,  and  beyond  all  possible  dispute, 
of  neglect,  and  a  broken  heart. 

I  am  sick  of  the  contemptible  cant  which  prevails 
concerning  the  modesty  of  men  of  genius — because  it 
is  the  hypocrisy  of  society  and  the  falsehood  of  life. 
There  is  no  man  of  genius  who  is  not  as  conscious  of 
possessing  it  as  he  is  of  life  itself,  and  when  he  expresses 
that  consciousness,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  the  manly 
candour  which  is  dictated  by  inspiration  and  truth,  and 
which  scorns  the  hypocrisy  that  would  seek  for  public 
favour  under  false  pretensions.  Hogan  was  conscious 
of  this,  and  it  was  his  simple  but  earnest  assertion  of 
it  which  created  him  so  many  enemies,  and  occasioned 
so  many  cowardly  sneers  at  his  expense.  I  have 
witnessed  those  sneers  myself,  and  I  am  bound,  as  a 
man  who  scorns  falsehood,  to  say  that  I  never  knew 
one  of  those  sneerers  whose  sneer  I  would  not  look 
upon  as  an  honour  instead  of  a  reproach.  The  praise 
of  the  ignorant,  the  malevolent  and  the  vain,  is  danger- 
ous to  genius.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  on 
those  occasions  he  was  not  left  without  a  defender. 

"  Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius — for  he 
was  your  kinsman  ;  weed  his  grave  clean,  ye  men  of 
goodness — for  he  was  your  brother." 

Whilst  sitting  to  him  for  my  bust  I  had  peculiar 
opportunities  of  marking  and  studying  his  character. 
Sometimes  he  was  vehement,  energetic,  and  surprisingly 
eloquent,  especially  whilst  declaiming  against  the 
neglect  which  he  experienced  ;  but  this  would  pass 
away,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  would  fall  into 
such  meek  and  gentle  expressions — so  beautiful,  so 
sorrowful,  so  childlike,  so  perfectly  innocent  and  artless 
— that,  with   all  my  firmness,  I  could  scarcely  repress 
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my  tears  ;  and,  on  looking  about  me,  what  was  the 
image  which  presented  itself?  Genius  in  NEGLECT, 
POVERTY,  AND  solitude  !  He  was  often  cheerful, 
indeed,  generally  so,  and  his  expressive  countenance 
beamed  with  intelligence  and  wonderful  spirit  ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  inward  gloom  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  genius,  and  what  was  still  more  depressing,  of  its 
neglect,  would  return  and  settle  upon  it — satisfying  the 
spectator  that  the  wolf  of  care  was  at  work  within  and 
tearing  his  heart  into  pieces.  He  could  never  shake  off 
this  expression  except  for  a  brief  space — nor,  perhaps, 
altogether,  under  any  circumstances  ;  for  even  with  his 
mirth  itself  was  blended  an  almost  invisible  shadow, 
which  told  of  the  tears  for  his  family  and  the  abiding 
sense  of  struggle,  perhaps  of  despair  itself,  which  could 
be  read  as  the  melancholy  and  permanent  character 
of  his  countenance. 

I  now  come  to  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  him 
which  entails  a  disgrace  upon  the  country  that  can 
never  be  effaced.  I  allude  to  the  monument  of  our 
brilliant  and  illustrious  poet,  Thomas  Moore.  Here, 
again,  were  the  envious  and  malevolent  whisperings  of 
the  clique  at  work.  Models  for  the  design  of  this 
monument  were  advertised  for,  and  Hogan  sent  in  one. 
Now,  I  have  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing the  great  poet  personally — well  and  closely  did  I 
study  his  features.  I  have  heard  him  sing  his  own 
songs  accompanied  by  himself  on  the  piano  ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  song  there  was  uniformly  an  upturn- 
ing of  the  eyes,  which  flashed  and  sparkled  with  such  a 
radiance  of  inspiration  as  I  never  witnessed  before  nor 
ever  expect  to  witness  again.  Whether  John  Hogan 
ever  saw  Thomas  Moore  or  not  I  cannot  say — but   this 
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I  can  say,  that  the  model  which  he  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted for  his  monument  would  have  given  Moore  to 
the  world  in  the  very  fervour  of  inspiration  with  which 
he  usually  concluded  his  own  songs.  He  ^the  poet) 
stood,  in  Hogan's  model,  with  the  lyre  in  his  hand — his 
eyes  turned  up  to  Heaven — his  whole  countenance 
rapt,  inspired.  Now  the  public  may  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  my  description  of  it — with  this  exception, 
that  it  falls  far  short  in  depicting  the  divinity  which  it 
breathed  into  the  attitude  and  countenance  of  the  poet. 
Well,  I  need  not  tell  the  public  that  the  clique  re- 
jected this  beautiful  emanation  of  genius,  and  that  in 
its  place  was  substituted,  in  the  vde  spirit  of  one  of  the 
vilest  jobs  that  ever  disgraced  the  country,  such  a  stupid 
abomination  as  has  made  the  whole  kingdom  blush  with 
indignation  and  shame.  The  statue  of  Moore  in 
College  street  is  an  insult  to  taste — to  the  present  state 
of  the  arts — to  the  very  progress  of  civilization — to  his 
native  city  of  Dublin,  and  to  his  country  at  large.1     This 

1  John  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  a  still  greater  Irish  sculptor,  used  to 
tell  a  story  which  is  connected  with  this  atrocious  presentment  of 
Moore.  Foley  always  considered  his  statue  of  Goldsmith  outside 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  his  best  work.  A  friend  of  his  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Dublin,  asked  him, — 

"  Is  not  that  statue  of  Goldsmith,  near  Trinity  College,  one  of 
your  works  ? " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Foley. 

"  Well,"  said  his  friend,"  I  don't  consider  it  is  in  your  best  style. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Foley,  "  it  rather  pleased  me." 

"There  is  too  much  drapery  about  it  for  one  thing,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Perhaps  there  is,"  answered  the  modest  artis*. 

"  He  seems  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  lor  one  thing — " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  sculptor  :  "what  statue  do  you  speak 
of?" 

A  few  words  of  explanation  soon  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the 
Moore  statue  that  was  beingalluded  to.  This  has  no  inscription  upon 
it,  the  people  responsible  for  its  execution  being  ashamed  of  it. 
The  sculptor  who  did  it  was  Christopher  Moore. 
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disgusting  piece  of  stupidity  was  selected  by  a  committee 
consisting  principally  of  Irish  artists — his  enemies  and 
maligners — not  one  of  whom,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, ever  should  have  a  brush  in  one  hand  without 
having  a  shoe  in  the  other.  Hogan's  mind  was  too 
great,  too  grand,  to  flatter  those  biting  and  paltry 
vermin  ;  and  hence  their  hostility  to  him.  Such  was 
his  sensitiveness  to  insult  and  what  he  knew  to  be 
deliberate  injustice  and  jealousy,  that,  on  finding  his 
beautiful  model  for  the  Moore  Testimonial  rejected,  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  blood  fortunately  rushed  in  torrents  from  his 
nose,  he  would  have  died  of  their  enmity. 

On  a  second  occasion,  whilst  his  negotiation  with  the 
Limerick  Committee  for  the  O'Connell  Testimonial  was 
proceeding,  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  unless  he  exe- 
cuted it  upon  terms  that  could   not  remunerate  him,  it 
would  be  entrusted  to  other  hands.     It  was  a  letter,  I 
think    from    a    medical     gentleman    named    Kane,  in 
Limerick,  that  gave  him  this  intimation.     I  believe  that 
some  sculptor  in  London  offered  to  do  the  statue  for  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pounds,  whereas  his  demand  was  a 
thousand.     I    saw    him    that    day,    and    was   so    much 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  his   mind  (which    I   knew  from 
his   own    conversation,    at    least   from    the    spirit  of  it, 
resulted    from    the    consideration   of  his    large   family) 
that  I  wrote  at  once  10  Doctor  Cane,  of  Kilkenny,  using 
every  argument  I  could  urge  in    favour  of  Hogan.     By 
that  distinguished  gentleman's  reply  I  learned   that  I 
had  been  misled  by  the  coincidence  of  the  name,  and 
consequently   had    mistaken    the   individual.     On  that 
very  night,  such    were    Hogan's  apprehensions  for  his 
family,  that  he  was  seized  with  an  attack   of  paralysis, 
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which  rendered  his  right,  his  working  arm,  useless  for 
several  months.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  mentioning 
the  generous  and  successful  professional  services  ren- 
dered to  him  by  Doctor  Stokes,  of  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  of  Doctor  Wilde,  equally  eminent  in  his  depart- 
ment of  the  profession.  Owing  to  their  skill  and  exer- 
tions he  recovered  from  the  paralysis  of  the  arm,  but 
not  from  that  of  the  heart,  I  myself  saw  that  that 
heart  was  broken,  and  in  conversatiou  with  my  friends 
I  did  not  give  him  more  than  a  year  or  two  to  live. 

And  now,  John  Hogan,  I  stand  by  your  grave — not 
to  vindicate  your  memory,  the  virtues  of  your  private 
life,  or  your  genius,  because  they  require  no  vindica- 
tion— but  to  appeal  to  your  countrymen  and  mine  on 
behalf  of  your  destitute  wife  and  her  eleven  children.  I 
have  been  for  thirty  years  before  the  Irish  people  as  the 
historian  of  their  eccentricities,  their  rollicking  follies  and 
their  deeper  crimes — but  above  all  of  their  piety  and 
domestic  affections.  I  have  rendered  every  justice  to 
their  virtues — but  I  could  not,  nor  did  not,  pass  their 
vices  by  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  tenor  and  object 
of  all  my  works  were  beneficent  and  good.  If  I  have 
ever  softened  an  obdurate  heart  by  sympathy  for  sorrow 
and  for  suffering — if  I  have  ever  raised  a  sorrowful 
heart  from  its  own  sufferings  even  for  a  brief  period — if  I 
have  ever  pointed  out  to  them  the  right  path  in  life, 
religion  and  morals — remember  not  the  failings  of  the 
man,  because  when  the  pen  was  in  my  hand  I  felt  the 
sacredness  of  my  mission  : — I  say  if  I  have  ever  thus 
affected  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  let  my  voice  reach 
not  only  your  ears  but  your  hearts  on  behalf  of  John 
Hogan's  wife  and  her  eleven  orphan  children. 

But,  after  all,  what  can  you  do  but  provide  for  her  and 
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them  a  temporary  relief  ?     I  appeal  to  Lord   Eglinton, 
the  generous  and  chivalrous  nobleman — the  man  who 
has  the  honour  to   belong  to   the  country  of  men   of 
genius — to  the  country  of  Scott  and  Burns — I  appeal  to 
him   in  my    character    of  an    individual  who  has   been 
admitted  to  have  rendered  very  important  accessions  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.     I  am  now  in  earnest,  and 
do  not    write    one  line  of  this  from   vanity — for    I  am 
above  it  and  I  scorn  it  ;  but  I  put  it  forward  to  strengthen 
my  claims  upon  all    those  who   may   have  it  in    their 
power  to  rescue  the  wife  and  eleven  orphans  of  John 
Hogan  from  poverty  and  destitution.     I  appeal  to  Lord 
Clarendon — I    appeal    to    the   accomplished    Earl     of 
Carlisle — I  appeal  to  Lord  John  Russell  ;  but  lastly, 
and  above  all,  I  appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  a  man — 
for  I  will  not  degrade  him  by  calling  him  a  nobleman — 
who,  by  his  system  of  National  Education  for  Ireland, 
has  done  more  for  the  country  than  any  other  statesman 
that  ever  existed.     He,  surely,  will   not  see  the  widow 
and  orphans  of  this  great  man  unprovided  for.     I  can- 
not, and  I  will  not,  believe  it.     But  in  the  meantime,  I 
feel  certain  that  we  have  friends  at  home  who  will  press 
and  advocate  their  claims.    We  have  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
for  many  years  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Bar,  and  one 
of  the  profoundest  lawyers  that  ever  that  Bar  produced. 
We  have  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Whiteside,  of  whose 
eloquence  and  powers  as  a  lawyer  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
words  to  speak.     Will  they — for  they  are  Irishmen,  and 
proud  ought  their  country  to   be,  and  proud  she  is  of 
them — will  they,  I  say,   forget  that   Hogan  was   their 
countryman  ? 

I  am  a  poor  man,  and  incapable  of  giving  money  to 
the  fund  that  is  being  raised  for  the  wife  and  children  of 
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John  Hogan;  but,  as  I  said,  I  stand  by  his  grave  and 
offer  this  feeble  testimony  of  my  knowledge  of  his 
private  worth  and  wonderful  genius,  as  all  that  I  am  able 
to  afford.  Let  Ireland  for  her  own  sake  do  the  rest — 
but  above  all  things  let  a  British  Government  put  his 
wife  and  family  out  of  the  miserable  hopes  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  a  subscription,  which  at  most  will 
never  go  beyond  a  few  hundred  pounds.  The  neglect  of 
his  widow  and  orphans  would  be  a  crime  enough  to  bring 
down  the  censure  of  the  world  upon  any  Government. 
Such  men  as  Hogan  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
property,  as  well  as  the  pride  and  ornament,  of  their 
country,  and  provided  for  as  men  of  genius  ought  to  be, 
and  as  they  were  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
When  we  think  of  the  fate  of  Chatterton — "the  noble 
boy  who  perished  in  his  pride  " — of  Otway — of  Savage  — 
of  Goldsmith—  of  Burns,  and  a  host  of  other  names  that 
are  bright  and  glorious  constellations  in  our  literature, 
it  is  enough  to  make  us  blush  for  our  humanity — or  rather 
for  our  want  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  Hogan's  studio  was  deserted,  and  no 
man  living  knows  this  better  than  I  do,  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  was  a  frequent,  almost  the  only,  visitor  to  it.  Oh, 
shame  upon  the  taste  of  the  people  of  Dublin,  to  allow 
the  magnificent  works  of  art  that  are  to  be  found  there, 
glorious  and  honourable  to  Irish  genius  as  they  are,  to 
remain  unknown  to  them  !  There  is  to  be  seen  his 
"Drunken  Faun/'  a  work  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any- 
thing in  either  ancient  or  modern  art — certainly  by 
nothing  among  the  moderns  ;  and  there,  too,  is  to  be 
found  lying  unnoticed,  unknown,  and  unappreciated,  his 
"  Shepherd  Boy,"  a  production  which  I  have  been  told  by 
the  celebrated  Professor  Glukmann,  the  greatest  photo- 
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grapher  of  the  age,  who  was  himself  in  Rome  at  the  time 
it  was  produced,  put  the  whole  city  into  a  jurore  of 
admiration  for  months.  But,  of  all  his  great  works  I 
admire  his  "  Dead  Christ  "  beyond  any  other.  In  this  I 
believe  I  differ  from  some  ;  but  I  care  not  about  that, 
because  I  always  express  my  own  impressiom  and 
opinions.  There  is  a  solemn  and  terrible  grandeur  about 
it — a  sublimity  of  utter  lifelessness  which  has  never 
been  equalled.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  tremendous 
power  of  stamping  upon  our  hearts  the  most  awful  im- 
pression of  that  wonderful  death  which  brought  sal- 
vation to  mankind,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  faint  ex- 
pression of  the  undying  mercy  of  the  Mediatorial 
Divinity,  unextinguished  even  upon  the  features 
of  the  Christ,  who,  although  physically  dead,  yet 
(it  would  appear  from  this  noble  work),  even  in 
death  itself  He  could  not  suffer  to  be  effaced  from  His 
countenance  the  beneficent  character  of  mercy.  It  is, 
however,  quite  useless  to  eulogize  the  work  of  John 
Hogan.  A  man  might  as  well  begin  to  eulogize  the 
works  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

With  respect  to  myself,  this  letter  on  behalf  of  his 
widow  and  orphans  may  be  considered  as  my  farewell 
address  to  my  countrymen.  I  am  completing  the  last 
novel  I  shall  ever  place  before  them,  and  when  it  is 
closed  I  shall  consider  my  labours  done  and  my  mission 
accomplished.  I  now  conclude  this  appeal  to  my 
country  with  an  expression  of  the  sorrowful  and  melan- 
choly pride  which  I  feel  in  venturing  to  associate  the 
great  name  of  John  Hogan  with  the  far  humbler  one 
of 

William  Carleton. 

vol.  11.  T 
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John  O'Connell,  M.P.— Carleton  and  O'Connel!— R.  B.  Brough  — 
John  Cashel  Hoey-  Valentine  Greatrakes— "  The  Evil  Eye, 
or  the  Black  Spectre"— Edmund  Fitzpatrick,  A.R.H.A.— 
Carleton  in  Be  fast— Public  Reading— Dr.  T.  C.  S.  Corry— 
"  Redmond  Count  O'Han'on,  the  Irish.  Rapparee  ''—Traditions 
concerning  him— Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine — Carleton's 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

SHORTLY  after  the  powerful  appeal  made  by  Carleton 
for  the  Hogan  family,  there  was  a  movement  inaugurated 
in  the  Freeman  s  Journal  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
widow  and  children  of  John  O'Connell,  M.P.,  son  of  the 
Liberator,  who  had  died  in  anything  but  affluent  circum- 
stances.    The  Irish  people  were  well  aware  of  some  of 
John  O'Connell's  excellent  personal  qualities,  but  many 
of  them  did  not  approvehis  public  conduct,  and  especially 
the  undue  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his  father,  of 
whom  he  was  the  favourite  son.     Politically,  Carleton 
was  opposed  to  O'Connell    and  his  son,  but  he  had  a 
considerable   regard   for  the  latter,  which  he  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  written  with  the 
object    of    preventing    the    swamping    of  the    Hogan 
fund  by  that  for  the  O'Connell  family.     He  wrote  :— 
"  I  perceive  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
that  the  national  movement  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and 
orphans    of  the    late    John    O'Connell    is    progressing 
satisfactorily.     There  is  no  man  living  more  delighted 
with  it  than  I  am.     His  father,  except  upon    the  '  Re- 
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peal  of  the  Union,'  had  never  a  greater  admirer  than  I 
was.  But  setting  politics  aside,  I  am  about  to  mention 
a  circumstance  respecting  John  O'Conneli,  which,  apart 
from  every  other  consideration,  should  endear  his 
memory  to  his  countrymen.  It  occurred  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  great  John  Banim's  death — I  think  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  or  seven — I 
don't  remember  which,  for  I  have  a  bad  memory  for 
dates.  At  all  events,  a  meeting  was  held  in  an  upper 
room  in  the  Dublin  Library,  D'Olier  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  pension  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  late  generous  and  noble-minded  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  for  the  widow  of  John  Banim.  It  was 
conceived  that,  from  my  position  in  Irish  literature,  it 
would  be  appropriate  that  I  should  move  a  resolution 
on  behalf  of  John  Banim's  widow.  I  did  so,  and 
that  resolution  was  seconded  by  John  O'Conneli,  and 
never  did  I,  in  my  life,  witness  such  earnestness  and  such 
generous  sympathy  as  he  expressed  upon  that  most 
interesting  and  melancholy  occasion. 

"  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  that  his  heart  was  generou?, 
and  that  it  may  still  stimulate  the  tumult,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  that  is  abroad  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and 
orphans.  I  say  may  God  speed  it,  and  may  it  ulti- 
mately place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  want  during 
their  lives. 

"  But  now  I  come  to  another  and  very  similar  subject 
— I  mean  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  John 
Hogan.  It  is  well  recollected  and  felt  that  John 
O'Conneli  was  the  son  of  the  greatest  man  Ireland  ever 
produced,  but  I  beg  of  the  Irish  people  to  recollect  that 
as  a  sculptor  John  Hogan  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
that  whilst  I  would  not  allow    my    pen    to    check  the 
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generous  expression  of  public  sympathy  which  is 
abroad  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  orphans,  I  cannot 
but  recall  their  remembrance  to  the  widow  and 
orphans  of  Hogan.  .  . 

"  What  I  would  suggest  to  the  public  is  this:  let  their 
generous  benevolence  be  fairly  divided.  Let  not  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  John  O'Connell  be  forgotten, 
but  let  not  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Hogan's 
widow  and  orphans  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  move- 
ment of  benevolence.  Let  the  Irish  public  balance  the 
cases,  and  divide  their  bounty  fairly  and  liberally — one 
was  the  son  of  the  Liberator — the  other  was  a  man  of 
genius." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Maxwell,  the  London  .publisher  spoken  of 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  was  at  this  time  proprietor  of  a 
magazine  called  The  Welcome  Guest,  which  was  under 
the  editorship  of  Robert  B.  Brough,  the  song-writer, 
and  Carleton  was  invited  by  Maxwell  to  become  a 
contributor,  either  with  a  serial  story  or  with  a  series  of 
short  tales.  Brough  also  wrote  to  Carleton  with  the 
same  suggestion ;  but  Carleton  had  lost  all  hope  of 
writing  for  English  magazines,  and  did  not  contribute 
as  requested.  Brough's  letter  is  interesting  as  an 
evidence  of  the  opinion  held  in  England  concerning 
Carleton's  writings. 

7,  Craven  Terrace, 

Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Sir, — As  the  editor  of  the  forthcoming  new  series  of 

The  Welcome  Guest,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  learn 

that    there   is   a  prospect   of    securing   your   valuable 

co-operation  in  our  very  earnest  endeavours  to  elevate 
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that  journal  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Maxwell  (introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Cashel  Hoey)  has, 
I  understand,  already  communicated  with  you  on  the 
subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  introduce  myself  by 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  one  of  your  most  sincere 
and  I  may  say  enthusiastic  admirers.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  to  be  associated 
with  you  in  a  literary  undertaking  ;  and  if  such  an 
opportunity  is  really  about  to  be  afforded  me,  I  shall 
work  hard  to  merit  its  continuance  by  sustaining  such  a 
tone  in  the  periodical  generally  as  shall  make  it  neither 
discreditable  nor  distasteful  for  a  man  of  your  high 
standing  and  capacity  to  own  to  a  connection  with  it. 

Should  you  feel  disposed  to  assist  us  upwards  by 
the  powerful  leverage  of  your  pen,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  state  that  the  help  cannot  come  too  soon.  We  are 
anxious  to  display  as  much  as  possible  of  our  available 
strength  at  starting,  and  the  announcement  of  a  tale  or 
sketch  of  character  by  the  author  of  the  "Traits  and 
Stories"  would  be  a  valuable  "line  in  the  bills,"  as  the 
theatrical  folks  have  it.  In  these  commercial  times 
such  considerations  are  not  to  be  despised.  All  your 
instructions  with  regard  to  illustration,  announcement, 
forwarding  or  correcting  of  proofs,  etc.,  I  would  attend 
to,  and  see  carried  out  most  scrupulously. 

Waiting  your  reply  with  some  impatience,  I  beg  to 
subscribe  myself,  with  the  deepest  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Robert  B.  Brough. 

Carleton  having  decided  to  finish  the  novel  of  "  The 
Evil  Eye,"  which  he  had  commenced  in  1848,  as  already 
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mentioned,  he  asked  his  friend  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey,  who 
was  at  that  time  assistant  editor  of  the  Nation,  to 
direct  him  to  a  source  of  information  where  he  could 
discover  something  concerning  the  career  of  a  famous 
Irish  empiric,  Dr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  whom  he 
wished  to  introduce  into  his  novel. 

Mr.  Cashel  Hoey's  reply  may  be  quoted,  as  contain- 
ing useful  matter : — 

My  dear  Mr.  Carleton, — I  intended  to  have 
gone  out  to  see  you  yesterday,  but  two  appointments, 
not  very  punctually  kept,  one  at  Booterstovvn  and  the 
other  at  Drumcondra,  cut  the  core  out  of  my  day. 
Immediately  on  getting  your  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Greene,  who,  I  was  aware,  had  made  some  special 
studies  about  Greatrakes.  He  has  not  yet  answered 
me.  I  gave  an  hour  of  Saturday  to  a  search  in  the 
Dublin  Library.  In  Smith's  "  History  of  Waterford  " 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  curious  matter  about  him,  and 
the  notes  refer  to  several  papers  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Dublin  Society."  In  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  No.  50  or  51,  there  is  a  memoir,  and  a  portrait  of 
him  in  the  act  of  teaching.  Both  are,  however,  founded 
on  what  you  must  get — a  memoir  written  by  himself  of 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle. 
This  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  Dublin 
Library — but  it  must  be  in  either  Trinity  College  or  the 
Dublin  Society's  Library.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
naive  and  very  characteristic  revelation  of  the  man's 
notions  of  himself.     I  judge  from  the  extracts. 

The  Papers  in  the  "  Transactions  "  are,  I  fancy,  rather 
medical  essays  on  the  peculiar  faculty  he  possessed  than 
biographical.     Smith  gives  him   among  the  remarkable 
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characters  of  Waterford — and  I  think  he  gives  some  facts 
that  he  got  by  tradition,  which  you  may  not  find  else- 
where. But  I  am  sure  the  original  memoir  will  afford 
you  invaluable  material,  and  if  I  get  any  further  informa- 
tion I  will  instantly  send  it  to  you. 

Believe  me, 
Always  most  truly  yours, 
J.  Cashel  Hoey. 

Carleton,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  go  to 
much  trouble  in  searching  for  material  for  a  novel.  He 
certainly  introduces  Val.  Greatrakes  into  "  The  Evil 
Eye/'  but  he  gives  the  reader  none  of  the  curious  details 
he  may  have  obtained.  His  plan  was  seldom  sketched 
in  advance  ;  he  would  simply  sit  down  and  let  his  pen 
run  over  the  paper  as  fast  as  it  could.  When  describing 
the  peasant  life  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with, 
his  method,  or  lack  of  method,  was  sufficient  ;  but  where 
there  was  a  plot  to  be  invented,  or  scenes  and  characters 
other  than  those  connected  with  peasants,  the  work  fell 
far  short  of  what  his  critics  expected.  It  was  so  with 
"  The  Evil  Eye,"  which  is  probably  the  weakest  of  all 
his  works.  It  shows  a  sad  falling  off  in  Carleton's 
powers,  and  its  continued  circulation  is  a  menace  to  his 
reputation.  The  book  was  not  published  until  i860, 
and  was  coldly  received.  Even  his  friends  on  the  press 
found  it  difficult  to  praise  it  warmly.  It  was  illustrated 
by  Edmund  Fitzpatrick,  A.R.H.A.,  an  Irish  artist,  who, 
of  his  conversations  with  Carleton,  only  remembers  that 
he  candidly  described  himself  as  an  "apostate  " — that  he 
saw  Saycrs  and  Heenan,  the  prizefighters,  in  Dublin — 
that  Heenan  was  the  finest-looking  man  he  ever  saw, 
and  that  he  "  had  a  strong  notion  of  becoming  a  pugilist " 
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himself.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says :  "  Some  short  time 
before  '  The  Evil  Eye '  was  printed,  I  went  with 
Father  Meehan '  in  Mr.  Duffy's  brougham  to  visit 
Carleton,  and  got  a  most  kind  reception  from  him, 
After  taking  stock  of  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  said  : 
1  Come,  now,  tell  me  who  am  I  like  '  ?  I  said  he  was 
exactly  like  busts  I  had  seen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  '  So 
I  am/  said  he,  giving  the  table  such  a  whack  ;  '  I  am 
glad  you  perceived  the  likeness.'  Then  he  alluded  to 
the  proofs  he  had  seen  (of  the  drawings),  and  expressed 
himself  mightily  pleased  with  them.  He  insisted  I 
should  wait  for  dinner,  and  we  sallied  forth  for  a  walk 
while  it  was  preparing." 

James  Duffy,  in  accepting  "  The  Evil  Eye,"  said  : 
"  I  should  like  to  publish  a  national  edition  of  your 
excellent  works,  revised,  or  rather  getting  the  last 
finishing  touches  from  your  own  hand.  It  is  a  pity,  and 
a  national  disgrace  that  we  have  no  uniform  or  good 
edition  of  your  works,  and  if  I  can  succeed  in  securing 
the  copyrights,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  placing  them 
before  our  countrymen  in  a  respectable  form."  2 
Despite  the  fact  that  "The  Evil  Eye"  is  perilously 
near  the   ridiculous  in  style  and  plot,  it  has  secured  a 

1  The  late  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan  knew  Carleton  well,  but  did  not 
admire  him.  The  latter  was  frequently  called  upon  to  defend  his 
change  of  religion  against  the  caustic  criticism  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who  had  considerable  controversial  skill.  Father 
Meehan's  most  popular  works  are  "The  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  the 
Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyiconnell,"  and  "A  History  of  the 
Ge  aldines.'' 

2  1  he  firm  of  James  Duffy  are  the  publishers  of  "  Willy  Reilly," 
"The  Black  Baronet,""  1  he  Evil  Eye,"  "Redmond  O'Hanlon," 
naming  only  his  later  works,  and  of  "  Rody  the  Rover,"  "Art 
Maguire,"  "  Valentine  McClutchy,"  and  "Paddy-go-Easy,"  among 
his  earlier  works. 
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regrettable  popularity  in  the  cheap  form  in  which  it 
is  issued. 

At  this  time,  Carleton,  being  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  difficulties,  thought  that  he  might  possibly 
add  something  to  his  income  by  giving  readings  from 
his  novels  in  different  Irish  towns.  He  was  encouraged 
by  some  of  his  friends  in  this  idea,  though  they  ought 
to  have  been  wiser,  for  his  peculiarly  emotional  nature 
rendered  him  totally  unfit  for  even  the  private  reading 
aloud  of  his  own  works.  Besides,  his  once  resonant 
voice  was  failing,  or  had  failed.  His  friends,  never- 
theless, believed  that  his  presence,  however  deficient  his 
elocutionary  attempt  might  be  in  dramatic  excellence, 
would  be  sure  to  make  the  venture  a  pecuniary  success. 
Accordingly,  Carleton  went  to  Belfast,  and  began  what 
was  to  have  been  a  series  of  readings  there.  It  never 
got  beyond  the  first  reading.  Dr.  Corry  of  Belfast  has 
explained  Carleton's  failure  in  a  letter  from  which  the 
lollowing  extract  is  taken  : — 

"  I  well  recollect  the  evening  he  gave  his  first  and 
only  reading  before  a  northern  audience.  The  piece 
selected  was  '  Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Red  Well,'  and  I 
think  it  was  rather  an  unfortunate  one  to  bring  before  a 
mixed  assemblage,  as  the  sketch  is  of  a  sombre  and 
pathetic  character.  The  music-hall  was  fairly  well 
filled,  but  it  was  very  badly  lighted,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  Carleton  was  unable  to  decipher  correctly 
the  book  from  which  he  read.  Seeing  the  painful 
position  of  affairs,  I  went  out  and  procured  a  number  of 
candles ;  but  by  the  time  I  returned,  he  had  nearly 
completely  broken  down,  and  the  reading  had  soon  to 
be  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion."  Carleton  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  much   distressed   by  this  unfortunate 
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collapse,  and  shortly  after  wrote  as  follows  to  Dr. 
Corry,  explaining  more  in  detail  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  his  experiment : — 

Rathgar  Avenue,  Dublin, 
August  ioth,  1859. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  promised  your  lady  to  write  to 
you  that  I  might  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  and 
attention  on  the  evening  I  gave,  or  attempted  to  give, 
that  unfortunate  reading.  When  you  hear,  however, 
what  I  am  about  to  mention,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  I  failed.  For  three  days  before  I  read  I  was  ill.  I 
and  my  son  went  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  with 
my  old  friend  John  Birney,  of  Oakley,  near  Down- 
patrick.  On  Thursday  morning  he  went  to  bathe,  and 
we  both  accompanied  him.  The  distance  was  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  his  place,  and  as  we  went  along 
we  had  three  or  four  small  stiles  to  cross,  and  such  was 
the  sense  of  weakness  I  felt  about  my  knees  that  both 
Mr.  Birney  and  my  son  were  obliged  to  assist  me.  On 
Monday  morning  about  six  o'clock  I  ate  one  thin  slice 
of  dry  toast,  and  drank  half  a  cup  of  tea,  and  that,  I 
may  say,  was  all  I  tasted  that  day.  At  dinner  I  tried 
the  wing  of  a  chicken,  but  I  could  not  eat  half  of  it,  and 
even  that  half  did  not  rest  on  my  stomach.  I  tried 
a  glass  or  two  of  sherry,  but  that  also  went.  In  truth, 
if  it  had  been  possible  I  would  have  postponed  the 
reading  on  that  evening,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  some  of 
the  tickets  were  out.  Then  the  story  I  selected  was 
too  reflective  and  not  calculated  for  a  public  audience. 
It  is  certainly  considered  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  wrote, 
but  a  story  exhibiting  such  a  noble  specimen  of 
Catholic  piety  and  fortitude  under  great  suffering  was 
not  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Belfast.     My  sight,  how- 
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ever,  was  probably  more  against  me  than  anything  else. 
I  could  not  at  all  see  the  words  distinctly.  I  went  some 
months  ago  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Wilde,  the  celebrated 
oculist,  but  he  told  me  there  was  no  organic  complaint, 
and  not  to  feel  alarmed,  for  that  the  state  of  my  sight 
would  probably  remain  as  it  was  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  that  I  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  ever  getting  blind — 
for  this  had  been  my  apprehension.  My  son  advised 
me  to  take  a  couple  of  glasses  of  whiskey  punch,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  put  punch  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
Perhaps  I  was  right  and  perhaps  I  was  wrong,  but  I 
am  better  pleased  that  I  did  not  try  it. 

By  the  way,  I  suppose  Mrs.  Corry  made  you  smile 
about  my  mistake  concerning  her.  During  our  brief 
conversation  on  the  morning  I  wrote  my  autograph  in 
her  books,  I  could  not,  from  her  singularly  youthful 
appearance,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  she  was  married, 
and,  even  if  1  had  known  it,  I  did  not  know  that  she 
was  wife  to  the  gentleman  who  so  kindly  procured  me 
the  candles.  I  consequently  thought  the  gentleman 
she  alluded  to  was  her  father.  However,  with  great 
good  humour  she  set  me  right.  I  would  have  done 
myself  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  evening  with  you, 
but  the  state  of  my  health  hurried  me  home,  and  I  just 
arrived  in  time  to  take  to  my  bed  with  a  veiy  serious 
attack  of  gastric  fever,  which  subsequently  assumed 
something  of  a  nervous  type.  At  present  I  am  quite 
feeble,  relaxed,  apathetic  and  almost  utterly  prostrated, 
but  I  trust  I  will  soon  come  round.  Present  my  most 
respectful  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Corry. 
and  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Carleton. 

T.  C.  S.  Corry,  Esq,  M.D. 
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Carleton  was  invited  by  a  Drogheda  institution  to 
pause  in  that  town  on  his  way  back,  and  read  one  of  his 
sketches,  but  he  had  had  enough  of  readings  for  the 
time,  and  moreover  one  of  his  sons  was  ill.  He  wrote 
to  his  friend,  Dr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  asking  him  to  attend  to 
his  son,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  just  visited  Belfast  : 
"But,"  he  added,  "the  state  of  Belfast  is  beyond  the 
power  of  imagination  to  comprehend.  Revivals — 
revivals — revivals  !  I  have  been  very  unwell,  but  I  am 
getting  better,  and  must  dine  with  you  some  of  these 
days  to  give  you  a  description  of  them." 

The  revivals  of  which  Carleton  speaks  are  still  vividly 
remembered  by  old  Ulster  people.  Not  even  the  fervent 
religiosity  of  the  revivalist  meetings  described  in  Mrs. 
Trollope's  "  America,"  could  surpass  the  intense  and 
painful  exaltation  exhibited  at  these  Northern  Irish 
revivals.  They  strongly  impressed  Carleton,  who  gave 
a  powerful,  and  even  a  terrible  description  of  them,  in  a 
novel '  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  published. 

In  i860,  "The  Evil  Eye,  or  the  Black  Spectre,"  '  was 
published,  and  in  the  same  year  his  last  contribution  to 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  appeared.  It  is  entitled 
"  Utrum  Horum  ?  or  the  Revenge  of  Shane  Roe  na 
Soggarth,  a  Legend  of  the  Golden  Fawn,"  and  is  in  six 
chapters. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  severing  of  Carleton's 
connection  with  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  came 
the  inauguration  of  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine ;  and 
in  the  first  series   Carleton's  short  story,   called    "  The 

1  "  Anne  Cosgrave.'' 

2  A  translation  into  French  of  this  woik  appeared  five  years 
later. 
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Man  with  the  Black  Eye,"  and  his  well  known  tale  of 
"  Redmond, Count  O'Hanlon,  the  Irish  Rapparee,"  which 
ran  through  five  numbers,  appeared.     In  preparing  the 
latter  story,  Carleton  made  inquiries  among  those  likely 
to   afford    him    information   concerning  personal    traits 
of  O'Hanlon,  a  famous  traditional  hero    of  the  North. 
He  obtained  some  very  interesting  matter  concerning 
him,   from    prominent    Ulster  families,   whose    names 
are  associated  in  popular  story  with  that  of  the  redoubt- 
able outlaw.     The  subject   is  an   excellent  one  for   a 
novel,  but  Carleton's  work  falls  short  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  dramatic  power  such  a  theme  invited.1     John 
Sharman  Crawford,  of  Crawford's  Burn,  Belfast,  writing 
to  Carleton  about  O'Hanlon,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
supply  him  with  some  traditional  information  :  "  Most 
willingly,"   he  writes,  "  I    comply  with  your  request — it 
required  no  apology  from  you.  ...   I  have  derived  so 
much  pleasure  and  profit  from  your  numerous  works  on 
Irish    men  and  Irish  times  that  it  gives  me  most  sincere 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  you  even  the  smallest  assist- 
ance towards  the  furtherance  of  your  object.     I  regret 
that  more  ample  details  are  not  given.  .  .  .  My  father 
is  possessed  of  another  mansion  in  the  Co.   of  Down — 
Rademon,  five  miles  from   Downpatrick   (at  the   time 
of   our   'hero'    in    the    possession    of  the   Johnstons). 
Tradition   states  that  O'Hanlon  was  most  anxious  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  proprietor,  but  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  gaining  admittance.     At  last  he  succeeded 

1  A  correspondent  of  Carleton's— an  old  man  named  James  Fegan 
— informed  him  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  intended  to  introduce 
O'Hanlon  into  a  novel,  and  had  written  to  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow  to 
preserve  any  materials  which  she  might  meet  with.  The  corre- 
spondent added  :  "  With  all  my  regard  for  the  genius  and  heart  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  regret  not  that  he  did  not  perform  the  task — 
that  he  left  the  Irish  hero's  fame  to  be  illustrated  by  you." 
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by  imitating  the  whining  of  a  large  house-dog."  Mr. 
Crawford  added  that  he  would  obtain  what  assistance  he 
could  from  others  more  competent  to  help,  and  com- 
municated with  the  living  representative  of  the  family 
who  formerly  owned  Rademon.  This  was  Mr.  Robert 
Johnston,  of  Thrushfield,  Parkgate,  Belfast,  who  wrote 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  giving  him  the  following  account  of 
the  attack  upon  Rademon  House  by  O'Hanlon  '  : — 

"The  robbery  was  planned  in  a  hut  where  Redmond 
lodged  when  he  was  outlawed.  The  hill  or  field 
where  the  hut  was  is  still  called  Redmond's  Hill. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Piper's  Gate.  When  the 
family  retired  to  rest  he  and  his  followers  got  admis- 
sion to  the  house  by  imitating  the  growl  or  barking 
of  a  large  house-dog  (which  was  kept  in  the  house),  and 
by  their  scraping  as  he  (the  dog)  was  wont  to  do  at 
the  door  in  order  to  get  in.  When  he  and  his  followers 
got  in  a  fierce  encounter  ensued.  Counsellor  Johnston's 
father  and  uncles  were  in  the  house,  and  nearly  over- 
powered, when  they  managed  to  retreat  from  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen,  and  got  under  a  beam  or  brace,  and  beat 
Redmond  and  his  party  off  in  gallant  style.  I  have  been 
shown  the  brace,  under  which  the  conflict  took  place, 
with  the  appearance  of  some  sword  marks  upon  it.  .  .  . 
This  brace,  it  was  said,  saved  the  Johnstons'  lives." 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  in  sending  Mr.  Johnston's 
letter  to  Carleton,  wrote,  in  reference  to  the  latter's 
desire  to  know  where  Redmond  O'Hanlon  was  buried  ; 

"  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  clue  to  this.  On  the 
road  from  Portadown  to  Newry,  about  two   miles  from 

1  So  little  is  known  of  this  remarkable  Irish  outlaw  that  perhaps 
the  preservation  here  of  even  the  scanty  materials  collected  for 
Carleton  will  be  of  interest,  especially  as  several  historians  have 
endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  trace  the  author  of  his  death. 
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the  former,  there  are  two  very  small  and  apparently 
very  ancient  graveyards.  They  are  set  far  apart, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  coach  road.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  junction  railway,  the  day  mail  from 
Belfast  passed  these  churchyards,  and  I  remember  the 
coachmen  were  accustomed  to  point  them  out  as  worthy 
of  note,  as  one  was  used  by  Protestants  exclusively, 
the  other  by  Roman  Catholics — and  in  the  latter  was 
buried  Redmond  O'Hanlon.  Now  as  this  place  is  only 
a  few  miles  from  Eight  Mile  Bridge,  it  may  be  the 
ground  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
any  importance  to  ycu,  inquiries  can  be  easily  made  on 
the  point." 

Mr.  Crawford  also  sent  Carleton  a  very  curious  and 
scarce  tract,  printed  in  Dublin  in  1681,  and  entitled 
"  Count  Hanlan's  Downfall,  or  a  True  and  Exact 
Account  of  the  Killing  that  Arch-Traytor  and  Tory,1 
Redmond  O'Hanlan,  by  Art  O'Hanlan,  one  of  his  own 
party,  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1681,  near  the  Eight 
Mile  Bridge,  in  the  County  of  Down.  Being  the  copy 
of  a  Letter  writ  by  a  Country  Gentleman  (now  in 
Dublin)  to  a  Person  of  Quality  (his  Friend),  in  the 
Country." 

This  curious  tract  is  of  some  value,  as  it  describes  the 
manner  of  O'Hanlon's  death,  and  by  whom  it  was  com- 
passed, J.  P.  Prendergast,  the  historian,  and  others, 
having  been  unable  to  decide  this.  Carleton's  story, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  does  not  allude  to  the  death 
of  the  outlaw  at  all — it  concludes  with  Brian  Callan's 
wedding,  at  which  Redmond  O'Hanlon  dances  with  the 
bride.2 

1  "Tory"  is  used  here  in  its  oiiginal  signification-  which  was 
non-political. 

2  To  the  later  editions  of  the  tale  is  generally  added  an  appendix 
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"Redmond  O'Hanlon "  appeared  in  book-form  in 
1862,  shortly  after  "  The  Double  Prophecy,  or  Trials  of 
the  Heart,"  which,  like  it,  had  appeared  as  a  serial 
story  in  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine. 

In  1861,  Leon  de  Wailly,  a  popular  French  writer, 
who  had  previously  translated  several  English  novels, 
issued  in  Paris  a  version  of  three  sketches  in  the"  Traits 
and  Stories,"  under  the  title  of  "  Romans  Irlandais ; 
Scenes  de  la  Vie  Champetre/'  and  sent  Carleton  a  couple 
of  copies.  The  three  sketches  are,  respectively, 
"  L'Ambition  au  Village "  ("  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy 
going  to  Maynooth"),  "  Les  Trois  Epreuves  "  ("The 
Three  Tasks  ")  and  "  Wildgoose  Lodge."  The  trans- 
lation is  an  extremely  good  one,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  conversant  with  Irish  phraseology  the  French 
translator  was.  They  are  admirable  reading,  and  it  is 
a  pity  De  Wailly  did  not  make  *a  complete  version  of 
the  "  Traits  and  Stories."  In  his  preface  he  passes  a 
high  encomium  on  Carleton's  humour  and  pathos,  and 
those  qualities  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  version. 
He  has  a  word  of  explanation  for  Carleton's  inferior 
books.  ..."  II  a  du  vivre  du  produit  de  sa  plume. 
Cette  regrettable  necessite  explique  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  dis- 
parate dans  les  diverses  parties  de  son  ceuvre,  et  com- 
ment l'auteur  de  tant  d'exquises  peintures  est  aussi  le 
pere  de  plusieurs  de  ces  gros  romans  melodramatiques 
qui  jouissent  d'une  si  grande  consideration  aupres  des 

by  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  giving  some  details  of  O'Hanlon's  career 
derived  from  Cosgrave's  "  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Most  Notori- 
ous Irish  Highwaymen,  Tories  and  Rapparees."  The  Life  of 
O'Hanlon  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  historian  or  the 
novelist.  Luby.  who  wrote  a  "  Life  of  O'Connell,"  and  one  or  two 
other  works,  is  chiefly  remembered  as  one  of  the  Fenian  leaders 
arrested  in  1865,  when  the  Irish  People,  the  organ  of  the  Fenian 
movement,  was  suppressed. 
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editeurs  et  lecteurs  a  deux  sous."  Of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter displayed  by  Carleton,  he  says  :  "  Si  jamais  type 
national  a  reuni  les  conditions  de  l'interet  dramatique, 
c'est  bien  le  type  irlandais.  Si  jamais  physionomie  a 
du  inspirer  la  verve  d'un  romancier,  c'est  bien  la  tienne, 
cher  Paddy,  c'est  bien  celle  de  ta  race  impressionable 
et  mobile,  capable  des  plus  grands  contrastes  ;  tous  a 
tous  et  tout  ensemble  pleine  de  bonhomie  et  de  finesse, 
pleinede  ruse  etd'ingenuite,  ignorante,  grossiere,  ivrogne, 
brutale,  batailleuse,  vindicative,  en  proie  a  toutes  les 
superstitions,  a  tous  les  prejuges ;  avec  tout  cela 
adorable  d'esprit,  de  gaiete,  de  delicatesse  instinctive, 
de  galanterie  naturelle,  de  courtoisie  chevaleresque 
ct  d'exquise  sensibilite  ;  exploitee  outrageusement  par 
tout  le  monde,  amis  et  ennemis,  et  destinde  a  l'etre 
longtemps  encore,  cela  est  a  craindre,  a  cause  de  ses 
defauts  et  surtout  peut-etre  a  cause  de  ses  quaHt^s; 
c'est  bien  cette  race  de  joyeux  miserables  a  laquclle  il 
est  impossible  de  penser  sans  rire  et  de  penser  sans 
pleurer."  ' 

Notwithstanding  that  Carleton's  writings  were  un- 
deniably popular,  and  widely  read,  their  market  value 
had  been  gradually  decreasing.  He  often  bitterly  com- 
plained that  the  publishers  had  bargained  upon  his 
needs  rather  than  upon  his  merits,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly compelled  to  have  recourse  to  his  friends. 
The  gentleman  who  received  the  following  letter,  readily 

1  M.  Leon  de  Wailly  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  "G  orious  Three  Days"  which  overthrew  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  a  very  attractive  person,  and  achieved  a  feat 
which  has  not  received  sufficient  recognition.  His  "  Angelica 
Kaufmann"  is  free  from  any  of  the  blunders  of  the  French  writers 
upon  English  topics  so  frequent  in  his  time,  and  is  the  best  s.ory  of 
that  strange  life  we  have.  It  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  with- 
out acknowledgment. 
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responded  with  what  assistance  he  could.  But  such  help 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  slight,  and  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  Carleton,  who  in  this  letter  fairly  represents  his 
position  at  the  time  : — 

Dublin, 

Rathgar  Avenue, 

Jan.  19th,  1863. 
MY  DEAR  Dr.  CORRY, — I  think  you  will  read  this 
letter  with  regret,  as  I  write  it  in  sorrow  and  affliction. 
You  know  how  completely  I  broke  down  in  attempting 
to  give  "  readings  "  from  my  own  works  in  Belfast.  The 
truth  is,  my  health  was  beginning  to  break  at  the  time, 
and  my  sight  to  fail  me.  I  was  not  aware  of  my 
physical  incapacity  for  the  task  I  had  undertaken  until 
I  made  the  experiment.  The  effort  to  stand  so  long 
made  the  perspiration  to  flow  from  me  in  torrents,  as 
you  must  have  perceived,  and  the  difficulty  of  reading 
with  the  bad  light  that  was  before  me,  until  you  kindly 
and  considerately  replaced  it  by  better,  was  to  myself 
most  painful  and  disheartening.  I  little  anticipated 
then  that  the  symptoms  under  which  I  laboured  were 
premonitory  of  what  has  since  come  upon  me.  For  the 
last  twenty  months  I  have  all  but  lost  the  use  of  my 
lower  limbs,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  time 
I  could  not  walk  fifty  yards  without  assistance.  This 
weakness  was  not  the  result  of  rheumatism,  for  I  never 
felt  a  twitch  of  rheumatism  in  my  life  ;  it  was  simply 
decrepitude,  unaccompanied  by  any  pain.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  come  to  what  is  worse,  the  state  of  my  sight.  I 
have  got  incipient  cataract,  and  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
my  friend  Wilde,  who  is,  as  you  know,  the  first  oculist 
of  the  day.     He  is  striving  to  check  it  by  the  application 
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of  belladonna  drops  twice  a  day,  and  I  believe.if  it  were 
not  for  his  skill  I  would  not  be  able  to  write  this  letter  ; 
as  it  is,  I  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  features  of  my 
children  across  the  table,  and  frequently  mistake  the  one 
for  the  other.  I  use  what  are  called  cataract  glasses — 
otherwise  I  don't  think  I  could  either  read  or  write  at  all. 
So  much  for  my  physical  infirmities — but  now  I 
must  come  to  other  matters  of  an  equally  distressing 
nature.  During  the  last  four  years  I  have  had  no  less 
than  three  families  to  support  — my  eldest  son,  whom 
you  saw  in  Belfast,  and  in  whom  you  took  such  a  warm 
and  generous  interest,  his  wife,  and  his  three  children, 
a  married  daughter  (my  dearest  child)  and  her  three 
children,  and,  lastly,  my  own  family,  which  is  a  large 
one,  consisting  principally  of  daughters.  All  this  con- 
stitutes a  heavy  pressure  upon  me,  but  I  could  not  see 
those  who  were  so  dear  to  me  starve — as  they  must 
otherwise  have  done.  My  heart,  thank  God,  is  not  of 
such  obdurate  materials — but,  although  within  the  last 
month  I  have  been  relieved  from  the  support  of  these 
two  families,  yet  the  responsibilities  of  that  support  are 
still  upon  me,  and  will  for  some  time  to  come.  I  have 
been  always  a  poor  and  struggling  man,  with  large 
domestic  claims  upon  me.  My  publishers  knew  this,  and 
most  dishonestly  bargained  with  my  necessities  instead 
of  my  talents,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  and 
theirs  reaped  the  harvest  of  my  labours  instead  of  me 
and  mine.  Under  these  circumstances,  feeling  that  I 
would  die  a  poor  man,  leaving  my  family  nothing 
but  an  inheritance  of  destitution,  I  insured  my  life  for 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  year  1849 — with 
the  Britannia  Insurance  Company.  During  nearly  the 
last  fourteen  years  I  paid  the  premium  with  great  rcgu- 
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larity,  for  I  could  not  do  otherwise  without  forfeiting 
the  policy,  but  now  it  is  on  the  point  of  lapsing — the 
thirty-one  days  allowed  beyond  the  legal  time  have 
almost  expired,  and  if  not  paid  within  the  appointed 
time  it  is  lost  to  my  family  for  ever,  who  in  that  case 
will,  at  my  death,  be  left  without  the  very  means  of  life. 
This  is  a  dreadful  reflection  to  a  husband  and  a  father, 
a  reflection  which  of  late  has  kept  me  sleepless  for  half 
the  night,  and  driven  me  to  have  recourse  to  laudanum. 
It  is  strange,  or  rather  it  is  anything  but  strange,  that 
an  old  man,  worn  down  by  decrepitude  and  the  dread 
of  approaching  blindness,  should  now,  within  two 
years  of  seventy,  be  left  in  a  state  of  neglect  by  those 
who,  from  motives  of  empty  vanity,  have  often  lionized 
him  at  their  tables.  They  think  that,  because  I  have  a 
pension  from  the  Crown,  I  cannot  be  involved  in  any 
difficulties  that  require  sympathy  or  the  aid  of  friendship, 
and  with  this  irrelevant  and  unjust  argument  they  con- 
sole themselves,  while  a  man  whose  name — and  I  say  it 
with  pride — has,  by  the  important  accessions  which  he 
has  made  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  been  con- 
sidered an  honour  to  that  country,  is,  I  may  say,  without 
a  friend. 

Well,  I  have  a  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year,  but  they 
don't  know  that  the  amount  of  the  premium  which  I 
pay  for  the  insurance  of  my  life,  with  interest  upon  the 
sum  of  1 65/.  (which  on  different  occasions  I  was  forced 
to  borrow  from  the  company  at  five  per  cent)  amounting 
in  every  quarter  to  the  sum  of  13/.  iu.  id.,  together 
with  a  deduction  of  7/.  10s.  per  annum  from  it  of  income 
tax,  along  with  house-rent  and  taxes — altogether  bring 
my  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year  down  to  the  sum  of 
104/.   8s.     The  world   does    not   know  this,  nor  that  I 
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have  been  compelled  to  support  three  families  during 
the  last  four  years. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  had  either 
strength  of  mind  or  energy,  or  physical  powers,  to 
write  anything.  The  last  work  of  mine,  recently 
published,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Carlisle,  was  written, 
as  I  state  in  the  preface,  five  years  ago.  It  was 
then  paid  for,  and  most  miserably  paid  for.  I  was 
forced,  however,  to  take  whatever  I  could  get,  which, 
owing  to  my  necessities,  was  a  sum  that  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  name.  The  only  work  I  now  propose  to 
write  is  my  life.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  this 
before  my  sight  leaves  me,  although  I  fear  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  dictate  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  will 
certainly  be  an  important  work,  and  will  contain  the 
general  history  of  Irish  literature,  including  everything 
connected  with  it,  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  decline,  and 
its  natural  and  progressive  extension.  The  only  three 
names  which  Ireland  can  point  to  with  pride  are  Griffin's, 
Banim's,  and — do  not  accuse  me  of  vanity  when  I  say 
it — my  own.  Banim  and  Griffin  are  gone,  and  I  will 
soon  follow  them — ultimus  Romanorum,  and  after  that 
will  come  a  lull,  an  obscurity  of  perhaps  half  a  century, 
when  a  new  condition  of  civil  society  and  a  new  phase  of 
manners  and  habits  among  the  people — for  this  is  a 
transition  state — may  introduce  new  fields  and  new 
tastes  for  other  writers,  for  in  this  manner  the  cycles  of 
literature  and  taste  appear,  hold  their  day,  displace  each 
other,  and  make  room  for  others. 

I  am  now  tired  and  exhausted.  It  took  me  two  days 
to  write  this  letter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  know 
whether  you  will  befriend  me  in  this,  the  severest 
crisis   of  a  long  and  struggling  life.     I  know  not  any- 
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thing  about  your  private  circumstances,  or  whether  it 
may  be  in  your  power  even  to  save  my  family  from 
future  destitution,  or  myself  from  a  prison,  for  with  that 
I  am  threatened  ;  but  this  I  somehow  feel,  that  if  you 
can  take  this  oppressive  burthen  from  my  heart,  you  will 
do  it,  or  even  struggle  to  do  it.  I  have  never  spent  a 
pound  during  my  life  in  any  act  of  extravagance,  so 
that  even  as  I  stand  now,  I  do  not  require  more  than 
about  30/.  to  set  me  free  from  what  I  have  to  meet.  I 
would  not  have  thought  of  writing  to  you  but  for  my 
son,  who  said,  "  Father,  write  to  Doctor  Corry,  of  Belfast  ; 
he  proved  himself  a  warm  friend  to  me,  and  I  will  wager 
my  life  he  will  be  a  friend  to  you  if  you  candidly  explain 
to  him  how  you  are  now  circumstanced."  'Tis  true  I  may 
never  be  able  to  repay  you  this,  but  perhaps  when  I  am 
gone  that  act  of  kindness  to  me  will,  like  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton's friendship  to  Burns,  go  down  to  posterity,  and  last, 
as  an  honour  to  your  name,  and  to  that  of your  posterity > 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  shall  be  written. 

I    remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  best   wishes  to  you  and 
your  amiable  lady,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Carleton. 

T.  C.  S.  Corry,  M.D. 

The  fine  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  project 
and  the  clearness  and  foresight  of  his  anticipation  of 
the  immediate  future  of  Irish  literature,  that  are  revealed 
in  the  portion  of  this  letter  which  relates  to  Carleton's 
autobiography,  make  it  a  doubly  sensible  misfortune  to 
his  country  that  only  the  introductory  portion  of  that 
strange  and  moving  history  was  written.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  foot  of  Hercules  ;  would  that  we  might  have 
witnessed  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  ! 
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Proposal  to  dramatize  Carleton's  stories — Mrs.  Callan— Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley — Carleton's  sons — Effort  to  get  increase 
of  pension —Lord  Carlisle — Lord  Naas — Carleton  visits  Bel- 
fast— Writes  "  Anne  Co^grave  " — Reminiscences  of  Carleton 
in  the  North — Francis  Davis  -  Carleton's  characters — Carle- 
ton's life-policy — "Anne  Cosgrave  "  offered  to  Moxon — Sir 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness —  1  he  laundryman. 

Carleton's   struggles  against  poverty  were  incessant 
and  severe.     He   was   earning  very  little   by   his   pen, 
and    when    writers     who    wished    to     translate   or    to 
dramatize  his  stories  requested  the  desired  permission,  it 
was  quite  reasonable  that  he  should  decline  to  listen  to 
any  suggestion  which  was  unaccompanied  by  an  offer  of 
payment.     The  usual  plea  was  that  the  projected  trans- 
lation  or   adaptation  would  tend  to  enchance  his  popu- 
larity  and  to  increase   the  sale  of  his   works.     In  1863 
a    Mr.   Washington    Davies,  of  Belfast,  proposed  that 
Carleton    should    allow    several    of    his    stories    to  be 
dramatized    by    him,    explaining   that    he  had    already 
adapted  one   or  two  of  Fenimore    Cooper's    tales  with 
great  success,  and  that  his  versions  were  having  great 
vogue   in    England  and  America.     Carleton,  not  caring 
for  the  mere  fame  which  was  held  out  as  the  inducement 
to  him  to  consent,  offered  to  allow  the  adaptation  pro- 
vided   a    sum    of  50/.  were  paid  for   the    right.     This 
condition  settled  the  matter,  the  dramatist  declined  to 
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l^ay  for  the  privilege,  and  added  that  the  production 
of  plays  founded  upon  an  author's  works  helps  their 
sale,  furnishes  a  standing  advertisement,  and  is  sufficient 
remuneration  for  the  author  so  complimented. 

Mr.  Washington  Davies — the  1;  Washington  "  suggests 
American  notions  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  authors — failed  to  convince  Carleton,  and  the  drama- 
tization project  fell  through.  Possibly  Carleton's  fame 
suffered  no  deprivation  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Davies' 
sporting  offer. 

Carleton's  family  circle  was  now  narrowed,  and  the 
departure  of  Gavan  Duffy  and  Mrs.  Callan  for  Australia 
in  1855,  and  the  death  of  Hogan  and  other  friends, 
had  broken  many  of  the  links  which  bound  him  to 
life.  Next  to  the  parting  from  his  children,  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Callan's  intellectual  and  kindly  companionship 
affected  him  most  deeply.  He  kept  up  a  straggling 
correspondence  with  her.  But  he  had  no  heart  for 
correspondence  of  a  pleasant  kind.  He  could  not  write 
except  about  his  troubles,  and  from  this  cause  most  of 
his  later  letters  are  painful  reading.  To  Mrs.  Callan  he 
wrote  more  fully  than  to  others  concerning  his  pecuniary 
anxieties,  and  her  last  letter  to  him  is  an  outpouring 
of  sympathy  in  response. 

"  I  opened  your  letter,"  she  writes,  "  with  a  trepidation 
of  joy  and  impatience,  read  it,  and  laid  it  down  with 
a  sadness  of  heart  that  has  hardly  ever  quitted  me 
since.  .  .  .  What  can  I  say  cheerful  or  consoling  in 
the  light  of  that  terrible  home  picture  of  labour  and 
care  and  privation  you  have  painted  !  Heaven  alone 
can  give  patience  and  courage  to  bear  such  a  burden  ! 
I  am  sorry  the  young  people  returned  to  the  nest  ; 
believe  me,  it  is  not  good  for  them  more  than  you.     I 
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love  Ireland  as  well  as  most  people,  and  sometimes  my 
heart  is  very  sore  that  I  can  never  hope  to  see  the  sad 
old  land  again,  nor  lay  my  bones  to  rest  in  her  kindly 
turf;  but  I  would  not  go  back  if  I  could,  and  daily 
thank  God,  especially  when  I  happen  to  read  a  Nation 
(or,  indeed,  any  Irish  journal),  that  my  children  are  safe 
beyond  the  dangers  of  starvation  or  flunkeyism.  Poor 
Ireland  !  She  is  indeed  the  mother  of  starvation  to  the 
children  who  love  her  best,  and  of  whom,  generations 
hence,  she  will  be  proudest.  The  sorrows  you  have  to 
endure,  beyond  the  insufficient  means,  how  shall  I  touch 
upon  !  Carleton  blind !  Carleton  a  cripple  !  Such 
thoughts  cannot  be  uttered  in  words.'"  And  she  con- 
cludes :  "  Have  you  written  your  life,  or  done  anything 
towards  it  ?  What  a  book  it  would  be  if  you  manfully 
told  the  truth  !  " 

In  order  to  relieve  himself  of  a  portion  of  his  burden, 
Carleton  endeavoured  to  procure  for  one  of  the  sons  who 
still  lived  with  him  a  nomination  for  the  Civil  Service. 
He  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who 
had  previously  nominated  the  young  man,  who,  how- 
ever, had  proved  unable  to  pass  the  necessary  exami- 
nation. 

Rathgar  Avenue, 

May  10th,  1864. 
MY  LORD, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
giving  my  son  John  a  nomination  for  the  vacancy  of  a 
Probationary  Cierkship  in  the  London  Post  Office.  I 
know  it  was  owing  to  the  solicitude  of  Lord  Carlisle  to 
provide  for  the  boy  that  the  nomination  was  granted, 
but  as  the  act  on  your  lordship's  part  related  directly  to 
me  and  my  Son,  I  therefore  feel  bound  to  express    my 
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sense  of  obligation  to  your  lordship  first.  On  this 
occasion  I  feel  deep  and  serious  disappointment  at  my 
son's  want  of  success.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  in 
my  seventieth  year,  and  the  most  anxious  wish  of  my 
heart  is  to  see  my  two  sons  adequately  established  in 
life  before  I  may  be  called  upon  to  leave  them.  My 
object  was  to  give  them  professions,  but  I  became  too 
deeply  embarrassed  in  my  circumstances  to  carry  out  my 
intention  with  respect  to  them.  As  for  that  best  of  men, 
Lord  Carlisle,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  an  abuse  of  his  kindness 
to  me  and  mine  to  ask  him  to  interfere  a  second  time  for 
this  young  man.  He  gave  my  eldest  son  a  letter  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  late  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and 
I  expect  him  to  give  my  youngest  son  a  nomination 
tor  a  cadetship  in  the  Irish  constabulary,  which  I  know 
he  will  at  once  do. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  indelicate  to  trouble  him  again  to  exercise  his 
influence  with  your  lordship  for  a  second  nomination. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  spent  the  strength  of  my  manhood 
in  writing  works  such  as  have  p  aced  me  at  the  head  of 
Irish  literature  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  public  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  Such  a  man  may,  I  think,  without 
any  undue  presumption,  expecta favour  direct  from  your- 
self. I  ask,  then,  as  the  representative  of  the  literature 
of  my  country,  that  your  lordship  would  so  far  re- 
cognize both  it  and  my  position  in  it  as  to  give  my  son 
John  a  second  nomination,  not  for  the  London,  but  the 
Dublin  Post  Office.  I  have  already  stated  to  your 
private  secretary  my  reluctance  to  send  him  to  London. 
He  is  a  timid  young  man,  and  although  he  failed  in  this 
attempt,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  youth  of  far  more 
than  the  general  average   of  intellect.     He  is  besides, 
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pure  minded  and  uncontaminated,  uncorrupted  by  either 
profligacy  of  morals  or  vice  of  any  description,  and  it 
would  grieve  me  to  see  a  young  man  like  him, 
without  experience,  thrown,  without  a  friend  to  guide 
him,  into  a  city  where  temptations  under  so  many 
shapes  are  so  rife  and  destructive.  If  your  lord- 
ship, then,  would  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  him  a 
second  chance  by  giving  him  a  nomination  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  Post  Office  of  Dublin,  I  would  consider 
it  as  an  act  worthy  of  your  high  position  and  your  higher 
character. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  faithful  and  most  obliged   servant, 

W.  CARLETON. 

About  this  time  the  novelist  endeavoured  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  press  in  an  effort  to  get  an  increase 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  his  pension.  Some  of  h's 
friends  told  him  that  there  was  very  little  likelihood  of 
his  getting  any  further  assistance  from  the  Civil  List,  but 
they  as  well  as  the  Irish  press  warmly  seconded  his  appeal. 
Carleton  could  not  believe  the  grant  would  be  refused, 
and  characteristically  anticipated  it,  by  borrowing  on 
the  strength  of  it.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  papers,  re- 
ferring to  the  movement,  spoke  of  him  as  one  "  who  has 
no  equal,  and  can  have  no  superior,  for  the  national  life 
he  has  depicted  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  literary 
career  is  rapidly  dying  out  in  the  swamps  and  savannahs  of 
the  J  risk  exile's  distant  home.  This  man  stil  1  lives  amongst 
us — this  'Great  Peasant,'  as  he  has  been  named — but  he 
is  wearied  and  worn-out  with  the  literary  toil  of  half  a 
century,  broken  in  spirit,  enfeebled  in  frame,  with  dimmed 
sight  and  fainting  limbs,  the  chill    gloom    of  age    and 
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care  gathering  upon  his  lofty  brows  and  once  stalwart 
frame,  as  the    mist-wreath  upon    the   mountain."     The 
writer  went  on,  urging  Carleton's  claims   very  strongly 
upon  the  attention   of   his  countrymen.     The    Dublin 
provincial  papers  echoed  the  hope  that  the  Government 
would  respond  to  what  was  the  national  wish.     It  was  not 
claimed  that  Carleton  was  in  want,  but  that  he  was  un- 
able to  do  more  than  barely  exist  on  his  pension  of  200/. 
a  year.    Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  wrote  to  Carleton  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  a  further  grant  to 
a  writer  already  in  receipt  of  a  large  pension.     Carleton 
wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle  for  his  support  in  the  matter,  and 
that  benevolent  nobleman  told  him  frankly  he  thought 
the  chance  of  getting  any  increase   to  the  pension  alto- 
gether desperate.     "  Such  is  the  pressure  of  still  unsatis- 
fied claims,  that  while  a  great  number  are  still  wholly 
postponed,  in  most  recent  instances  the  amounts  granted 
have   fallen    to  50/.  or  100/."     Lord  Naas,1  then  Chief 
Secretary    for   Ireland,  also    wrote    sympathizingly    to 
Carleton.     His  letter,    indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging  Carleton    received   in    connection  with    this 
effort.     "  I  fully  concur/'  he  wrote,  "  in  everything  you 
say  as    to  the    high  position  your  works  hold   in   Irish 
literature,  and  the  universal  feeling  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  your  talents  that  prevails  among  our  country- 
men.    I  regret  extremely  to  hear  of  your  infirmities  and 
of  your   straitened  circumstances."     He  concluded    by 
saying  that  he  would   urge  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to 
grant  Carleton's  request,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it. 
Isaac  Butt  promised  to  use   his  exertions   with  some  of 
the  influential  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail.     In  England,  at  any  rate,  it  was  felt 

1  Afterwards  Earl  of  Mayo,  the  assassinated  Viceroy  of  India. 
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that  20c/.  a  year  was  the  maximum  amount  due  to 
Carleton's  claims,  and  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  that  sum 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Carleton  did  not  lose  all  hope, 
nevertheless,  though  easily  discouraged  in  such  matters. 
He  confidently  expected  that  the  Government  would 
increase  his  pension  of  200/.  to  300/.,  or  at  the  lowest, 
250/.  By  this  time,  the  policy  on  his  life  was  nearly  lost 
to  him,  and  in  letters  to  his  friend,  John  McKibbin,  of 
Belfast,  whom  he  had  met  in  Dublin,  he  explains  his 
position  in  alternately  hopeful  and  gloomy  words. 

He  went  to  Belfast  in  1864  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posal he  had  previously  made  to  the  Messrs.  Read,  of 
that  city,  to  write  a  story  for  them  embodying  his 
impressions  of  the  revival  meetings  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  North.  The  publishers  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  matter,  and  kept  Carleton  in  sus- 
pense for  a  couple  of  years.  When  they  actually  saw  the 
work  they  were  afraid  to  publish  it,  on  account  of  its 
outspokenness.  Mr.  McKibbin,  in  some  recently  pub- 
lished reminiscences  of  this  visit,1  has  described  his  talks 
with  Carleton,  and  no  apology  is  necessary  for  quoting 
largely  from  them. 

"  I  had  seen  him  in  Dublin  in  the  previous  year,  a 
short  time  after  he  had  been  to  Belfast  on  a  reading  tour, 
after  the  manner  of  Dickens,  and  he  had  explained  to 
me  various  reasons  why  this  tour  had  not  been  a 
pecuniary  success.  He  was  then  close  on  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  grown  stiff,  and  slower  in  his  move- 
ments than  formerly,  when  he  used  to  sally  forth  with 
his  dogs  and  gun. 

"He  stayed  with  us  about  ten  days,  and  we  had  a  few 

1   The  Weekly  Sun,  May,  1895. 
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pleasant  interviews  with  some  of  his  northern  admirers, 
some  of  whom  looked  upon  him  as  quite  phenomenal,  as 
the  paragon  of  all  delineators  of  Irish  life.  I  may  say  I 
was  myself  among-  the  most  ardent  and  impressionable 
of  his  admirers,  and  took  some  degree  of  credit  on  the 
score  of  this  appreciation,  and  could  read  his  stories 
with  a  relish  and  gusto  very  sympathetic. 

"  We  had  a  very  genial  red-letter  day  in  Hollywood  on 
the  occasion  of  Carleton  himself  reading  to  the  Messrs. 
Read  his  new  novel,  and  it  was  a  memorable  revival  of 
the  feelings  which  had  evidently  inspired  him  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  its  passages,  when  he  appeared 
to  be  completely  overcome,  and  heaving  with  emotion  in 
the  recital  of  some  striking-  and  heartfelt  detail,  and  ex- 
hibiting  to  us  how  sincerely  his  stories  were  transcripts 
of  portions  of  his  own  experience  or  observation.  The 
discrimination,  the  naturalness,  the  tender  naivete^  the 
rustic,  arch  simplicity  of  its  exuberant  wit,  came  out  in 
his  own  pathetic  tones,  that  made  us  feel  how  this 
master  of  the  heart  could  feel  even  in  retrospect  the 
throbbing  pulsations  of  bygone  scenes. 

"We  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  on  this  delight- 
ful Downshire  shore,  and  Carleton  became  so  much 
enamoured  with  the  scene,  and  the  convivial  character 
of  our  entertainment,  that  in  after  letters  he  had  strong 
tendencies  to  return  to  the  North  and  live  somewhere 
on  the  margin  of  these  tranquil  waters.  Our  entertainers, 
who  were  fervid  Nationalists,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  Belfast  Morning  News,  took  him  good-naturedly  to 
task  over  his  rather  exaggerated  portrayal  of  some 
features  of  the  priestly  order  as  tending  to  caricature, 
and  exhibiting  elements  of  duplicity  and  arrogance  ;  but 
he   defended    himself   on    the  ground    that  in    drawing 
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characters  of  public  men  he  had  given  the  lights  and 
shadows  as  they  appeared  in  his  actual  outlook,  and 
he  added  that  most  of  the  cases  were  taken  with  slight 
variation  from  actual  incidents  of  former  days. 

"  We  had  some  animated  jousts  over  these  and  some 
political  aspects  of  his  books,  for  instance,  in  his  'Valen- 
tine McClutchy '  and  '  Paddy  Go-Easy'  ;  but  he  had 
still  the  shield  of  local  tradition  and  obscure  facts  to 
defend  him,  and  he  alleged  that  the  details  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Wild  Goose  Lodge,  and  the  facts  bearing  on  it, 
were  matters  of  current  knowledge  in  County  Louth  at 
the  time.1  We  spoke  of  some  of  his-  brother  authors, 
such  as  Maxwell,  Lever,  Banim  and  Lover.  He  had  an 
admiration  for  all,  chiefly  for  Banim,  and  alleged  as  an 
obvious  reason  why  his  own  Irish  dialogues  were  more 
readable  and  graphic  than  any  of  these  that  he  was  born 
and  reared  amid  the  scenes  he  portrayed,  and  was  at 
home  in  describing  the  wakes,  funerals,  fairs,  and  faction 
fights  that  were  then  common  activities  of  a  rural  popu- 
lace. '  I  only  let  my  pen,'  he  said,  '  keep  clos,*ly  to  the 
truth,  and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  my  countrymen  have 
seen  their  own  virtues  and  foibles  in  their  native 
colours  in  my  vivacious  mirror.' 

"  The  Messrs.  Read  did  not  after  all  publish  this  novel, 
nor  do  I  know  if  any  other  publisher  took  it  up  since. 

"  I  lived  at  that  time  in  a  healthful  suburb  on  Belfast 

Lough,  on  the  down  bend  of  the  estuary  near  Avoneil, 

one  of  the  baronial  retreats  of  the  O'Neils,  who  at  one 

time   had    pleasant    messuages    on  the  Conswater  and 

at  Owen   o'   Cork.     This  locality  has  been  devoured  by 

!  D'Alton  and  O'Flanagan's  "  History  of  Dundalk,"  mentions 
th's  tragedy,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
hanged.  'I  he  infamous  Leonard  McNally  defended  them  at  the 
trial. 
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the  remorseless  builder,  and    is  now   covered   by   two- 
floor  tenements,  like  our  own  sylvan  solitudes. 

"  Francis  Davis,  who  wrote  in  The  Nation  under  the 
riom  de  plume  of  '  The  Belfast  Man,'  was  delighted  to 
hear  of  Carleton's  advent,  and  joined  a  little  party 
at  Avoneil  to  hail  his  great  countryman.  Davis  had 
obtained  some  fame  as  a  patriotic  lyrist  in  the  Young 
Ireland  days.1 

"  We  had  also  as  casual  visitors  three  or  four  farmer 
friends  from  the  Mourne  regions,  who  had  been  of  old 
readers  of  the  '  Traits  and  Stories,'  and  looked  on  our 
guest  as  a  most  genuine  son  of  the  soil,  as  the  one 
above  all  others  whose  heart  was  in  his  native  home 
and  hills.  The  temperance  lecturer  had  not  then 
advanced  far  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  genial 
novelist  woke  the  echoes  in  fervent  fellowship  and  with 
racy  vigour.  Davis  was  an  enthusiast  in  tea-drinking — 
nervous  and  querulous — and  looked  on  Carleton  as  a 
prodigy  of  social  and  healthful  stamina. 

"Carleton  stood  nearly  6ft.  in  height.  His  face  was 
ruddy,  and  his  eye  as  steady  and  contemplative  as 
thirty  years  before. 

"  Davis  and  he  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  the  former 
was  anxious  to  hear  of  his  great  namesake,  Thomas 
Davis,  the  'famous  prodigy  of  The  Nation.  Carleton 
deemed  the  young  fiery  fanatics  of  The  Nation  as  the 
most  brilliant  men  that  ever  broke  a  lance  with  the 
English  in  Ireland.  Davis  was  their  mentor,  and 
Mitchel  and  Meagher  the  heralds  of  a  new  oriflamme, 
but   they   had    not  the   conscience   of  O'Connell,  nor 

1  Davis  was  really  a  Cork  man,  like  his  greater  namesake, 
Thomas  Davis,  but  had  lived  in  Belfast  for  many  years.  He  wrote 
innumerable  poems,  which  a  e  preserved  in  several  volumes 
published  by  him.     He  dkd  on  Oct.  7th,  1885,  aged  75. 
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his  blended  good-humour  and  circumspection,  that  could 
sow  seed,  and  satirize,  and  speak  as  Curran  said,  '  to  the 
king  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  to  the  people  in 
the  hearing  of  the  king.' 

"  Davis  and  Carleton  both  admired  Moore,  and  con- 
trasted him  with  O'Connell,  Sheil,  and  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  all  devious  types  of  one  constraining  idolatry — 
country. 

" '  Now,'  said  Davis,  'may  I  ask  you,  were  your 
characters  imaginary  for  the  most  part,  or  did  you  find 
them  ? ' 

"  •  I  found  them,'  said  Carleton,  '  and  only  gave  them 
a  linked  embodiment,  some  at  school  or  at  college,  or 
amid  the  lanes  and  hill-sides  of  my  native  Tyrone.  I 
found  them  at  Mass,  in  "  stations,"  and  pilgrimages,  in 
dances  and  diversions,  and  in  the  company  of  the 
priests.  I,  too,  was  like  Curran  when  young.  I 
had  no  access  to  the  higher  orders,  and,  except  an 
occasional  peep  into  a  squire's  house  or  an  outside 
glance  at  a  courtly  gathering  I  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  their  ways.' 

"  '  Your  drawing  of  the  poor  scholar  is  very  pathetic.' 

" '  Yes,  I  passed  through  pretty  much  of  all  that 
narrative  myself,  and  I  sat  for  the  portrait — not  very 
self-redeeming  — of  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  going  to 
Maynooth,  and  the  love  episode  that  followed,  and 
heard  the  fatherly  rebuke  that  so  startled  the  novi- 
tiate : — "My  sowl  to  glory,  you  larned  vagabond  ;  is 
this  the  way  you're  preparing  yourself  for  the  Church  ?  " 
Carleton  added  that  many  curious  episodes  in  this 
humorous  tale  are  far  from  being  imaginative. 

"One  of  our  farmers  interposed,  and  said  he  thought 
this  one  of  the  most  telling  of  all  his  stones. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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"'Well/  said  Carleton, 'at  the  time  I  wrote  this 
story  I  could  afford  to  be  laconic  and  contemn  all  pride 
of  the  literary  art,  as  I  had  found  out  by  long  and 
wearisome  defeat  and  failure  that  the  true  road  to 
acceptance  is  by  following  life  and  nature.  The  Rev. 
Caesar  Otway  took  my  first  MS.,  the  "Lough  Derg 
Pilgrim,"  and  this  story  I  made  as  graphic  and  as  close 
to  the  veritable  as  my  hands  could  write  it,  and  since 
then  I  have  learned  to  copy  and  convey  the  scattered 
lineaments  of  native  growth  as  I  have  found  them.' 

"  Then  he  went  on  :  '  I  knew  "  Paddy-Go-Easy"  and 
"  Neal  Malone,"  "  Dick-of-the-Grange,"  and  "  Phelim 
O'Toole,"  and  I  knew  well  that  prince  of  women  who 
graces  The  Geography  of  an  Irish  Oath,  Ellish  Connell. 
I  have  talked  over  his  visits  to  England  with  the 
notorious  Phil  Purcel,  the  pig-driver,  and  I  was  brought 
into  the  world  myself  by  "  Rose  Moan,  the  Irish  Mid- 
wife." I  can  now  see  '*  Buckram  Back,"  the  dancing- 
master,  making  his  curvettes  and  attitudes,  or  smoking 
a  pipe  with  the  Irish  hedge-schoolmaster  at  an  Irish 
wake, ' '"' 

Mr.  McKibbin,  continuing  his  impressions,  gives  what 
he  recollects  of  Carleton's  allusions  to  his  earlier  career. 

Ahe  latter  related  that  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  his  "  Black  Prophet  "  and  "  Emigrants 
of  Ahadarra,"  Lord  Clarendon,  the  then  Viceroy, 
sent  for  him  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  acknowledged  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  best  interests  of  Ireland.  Soon  after 
his  name  was  set  down  for  a  pension  of  2007.  a  year. 

"'Tt  this  time,'  added  Carleton,  '  I  had  gradually 
acquired  a  number  of  sympathetic  friendships  in  Dublin, 
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and  among  the  officials  of  the  Castle,  who  had  heard 
by  many  gossips  of  my  easy-going  simplicity  in  treat- 
ing with  publishers.  All  parties  acknowledged  that 
my  work  was  patriotic  and  underpaid.' 

Thomas  O'Hagan,  afterwards  Lord  O'Hagan,  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  novelist's  warmest  friends,  and 
his  wife  was  an  entranced  reader  of  his  works. 

"'Yes,' declared  Carleton,  'even  Sir  Thomas  Lar- 
com,1 the  far-feared  terror  of  gun  clubs  and  Ribbon- 
men,  was  one  of  my  unsought  patrons  ;  and,  who  will 
deny  it,  John  of  Jarlath,  the  great  McHale,2  and  that 
Goliath  of  polemics,  Tresham  Gregg,  were  fain  to  be  my 
friends,  and  for  a  time  I  helped  to  temper  the  blasts 
of  party  zeal  to  the  shorn  lamb  of  Irish  hope,  and  was 
a  picturesque  peace-maker  with  an  utilitarian  ideal.' " 

After  his  return  from  the  North,  Carleton  wrote 
several  times  to  McKibbin,  who  had  hospitably  enter- 
tained him  at  his  house,  and  had  been  always  a  good 
friend.     In  the  earliest  of  the  letters,  he  says  : — 

"  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  I  expect  an 
additional  hundred  to  my  pension  in  next  June,  that 
being  the  period  at  which  the  pensions  are  bestowed. 
I  have  friends  at  headquarters  who  will  work  it  out,  or 
know  why.  They  all  admit  that  I  am  entitled  to  the 
highest  literary  pension  which  is  given,  and  that  is 
three  hundred  a  year.  The  moment  I  get  it  I  shall 
move  to  Belfast,  and  take  a  house  somewhere  near  you, 

1  Larcom  was  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  is  best  known 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey.  It 
was  a  saying  of  the  time  that  "  Government "  in  Dublin  meant 
"  Larcom  and  the  Police.'' 

1  Archbishop  Vic  Hale,  who  occupied  the  See  of  Tuam,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Irish  prelates.  "Jarlath"  is  St-  Jarlath's 
College,  Tuam. 

X    2 
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perhaps  at  Hollywood.  I  am  going  into  town  to-day 
again,  but  only  to  call  upon  my  friend  of  long  standing, 
the  Under-Secretary,  with  whom  I  wish  to  confer  about 
the  pension. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
and  most  enthusiastic  admirers  I  ever  had  is  dead — I 
mean  Lord  Carlisle,  our  late  amiable  and  accomplished 
Viceroy.  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  or  rather  had  he 
remained  a  little  longer  in  this  country,  he  would  have 
gi\en  public  appointments  to  both  my  sons.  I  have 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  Lord  Wodehou/  ;,  but  I 
soon  will  be,  through  Sir  Thomas  Larcom." 

This  hopeful  letter  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  a 
very  mournful  nature,  describing  how  his  life  policy  had 
lapsed,  and  explaining  that  he  was  dependent  upon  the 
agents  to  the  insurance  company  for*  an  extension  of 
time  in  which  to  pay  the  arrears.     He  adds,  however  : — 

"  My  eldest  son,  William,  went  to  Australia  with  his 
family,  where  he  published  some  beautiful  poems  in 
the  Melbourne  Argus  and  the  Australasian,  signed 
William  Carleton,  junior.  The  public  were  struck  and 
delighted  with  them,  and  the  Minister  of  Mines 
asked  was  he  the  son  of  the  celebrated  William 
Carleton,  the  distinguished  Irish  novelist.  When 
satisfied  of  this  fact,  he  sent  for  my  son,  and  gave  him 
a  public  appointment  of  two  hundred  a  year,  at  a  place 
called  Heathcote,  with  a  rising  salary.  The  duties  are 
merely  nominal,  and  my  son  having  taken  to  literature, 
is  at  this  moment  the  most  distinguished  literary  man 
in  Australia.  The  Minister  of  Mines  said  to  him  :  '  Mr. 
Carleton,  I  give  you  this  appointment  for  your  father's 
sake!'     He  is  courted  and  sought  after  by  the  highest 

!  The  new  Irish  Viceroy,  now  Earl  of  Kimberley. 
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people  in  Melbourne,  who  ask  him  a  thousand  questions 
about  his  father." 

Messrs.  Read  having  definitely  declined  to  publish 
Carleton's  novel,  which  he  had  entitled  "  Anne  Cos- 
grave,"  '  he  next  offered  it  to  Moxon,  the  London  pub- 
lisher, who  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have  been 
favoured  with  the  offer.  Carleton  explained  the  circum- 
stance in  a  characteristic  fashion,  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  blarney  and  simplicity.  After  expressing 
sympathy  with  Moxon  in  the  action  taken  against  him 
for  publishing  Shelley's  poems,  and  paying  his  tribute 
of  admiration  to  Moxon's  verses,  he  goes  on  to  detail 
the  merits  of  his  own  book  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  novel  which  I  offer  to  you,  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  it  is  anything  but  a  sensation 
novel,  yet  it  wiH  do  what  the  sensation  rubbish  has 
never  done.  It  will  exhibit  the  most  truthful  characters 
— characters  which  will  make  themselves  be  recognized 
as  faithful  portraits  of  life.  It  will  make  the  reader  shed 
tears,  it  will  excite  him  to  laughter,  it  will  teach  him 
valuable  lessons  upon  life  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  under  painful  and  extraordinary  trials.  .  .  . 
The  language  of  the  peasant  characters  is  purely  and  to 
the  life  that  of  Ulster.  .  .  .  Above  all  the  characters  in 
the  book,  that  of  Sam  Coote,  an  old  Presbyterian 
bachelor,  who  is  a  logician  and  areasoner  upon  theology 
and  the  different  creeds,  is  for  humour  and  benevolence 
the  best.  This,  in  short,  is  the  first  work  that  has  ever 
described  Northern  manners  as  they  actually  exist.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  North  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  it  will 

1  The  publishing  rights  of  "Anne  Cosgrave"  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Downey  and  Co.,  who  will  issue  the  novel 
shortly. 
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run  like  wild-fire,  espec'ally  when  it  comes  to  the  cheap 
edition.  Hitherto,  I  have  always  published  in  Ireland, 
so  that  this  will  be  my  first  public  appearance  upon  the 
great  metropolitan  stage  of  London,  where,  however, 
I  am  well  known."  He  asked  an  extravagant  sum  for 
the  work,  and  Moxon  was  obliged  to  decline  it. 

If  Carleton  were  judged  by  the  standard  applied  to 
less  impulsive,  more  matter-of-fact  writers,  he  would 
probably  be  harshly  judged.  His  naive  confidences,  his 
harmless  vanity,  and  his  lack  of  all  business  capacity, 
will,  however,  excuse  some  of  these  curious  letters  of  his. 
They  are  the  only  indices  to  his  character  which  may  be 
safely  relied  upon.  In  a  peculiar,  stereotyped  manner, 
he  was  prone  to  boast  of  his  acquired  fame,  and  used 
this  factor  so  constantly  when  seeking  to  advance  his 
interests,  that  it  ceased  to  influence  those  whc  knew 
anything  at  all  of  him.  From  asking  next  to  nothing 
for  his  books,  he  finally  came  to  expect  sums  which  few 
publishers  could  have  afforded  to  offer  for  his  very  best 
productions,  and  such  demands  for  the  writings  of  his 
old  age  led  to  a  speedy  break  up  of  the  negotiations. 
"  Anne  Cosgrave  "  is  a  vigorous  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  especially  the  religious  feel- 
ings, of  the  Ulster  people.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  very 
graphic,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  Carleton's  peculiar 
humour. 

Writing  to  his  friend  McKibbin  in  September,  1865, 
Carleton  informs  him  that  though  the  policy  of  insurance 
on  his  life  was  legally  forfeited,  it  was  finally  saved 
through  the  consideration  and  kindness  of  the  insurance 
agents,  and  the  promptness  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness,  the  great  brewer.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I   wrote  to  my  old  friend  Benjamin,  Lee  Guinness, 
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who  instantly  responded  to  the  statement  of  my  position, 
which  I  sent  him,  and  at  once  enabled  me  to  pay  my 
premium.  He  and  I  were  once  neighbours  in  Dolly- 
mount,  a  beautiful  little  village  on  the  Clontarf  coast. 
His  residence  there  is  called  St.  Anne's,  and  so  beautiful 
a  spot,  including  his  extensive  grounds,  or  I  should 
rather  say  demesne,  I  never  had  my  foot  in.  The 
manner  of  our  acquaintance  was  this  : 

"  I  was  then  a  sportsman,  and  probably  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  One  morning  in 
winter  he  sent  down  a  servant,  with  his  compliments, 
and  informed  me  through  him  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
kill  whatever  game  I  could  find  on  his  property.  I  wrote 
him  a  polite  note,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
the  first  day  I  entered  on  his  property  in  my  shooting 
costume,  accompanied  by  my  dogs,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  call  upon  him.  He  received  me  with  the  highest 
respect  and  kindness,  and  as  they  were  sitting  down  to 
lunch,  insisted  that  I  should  join  them.  After  lunch,  he 
showed  me  some  of  the  finest  paintings  by  the  Old 
Masters  which  I  had  ever  seen.  Alter  that  our  intimacy 
commenced,  and  was  kept  up  until  I  left  Dollymount. 
You  are  aware  that  he  spent  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  renovating  the  old  and  dilapidated, 
but  magnificent  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick."  J 

This  year  saw  a  further  secession  from  the  family  circle 
at  Rathgar  Avenue.  A  second  of  Carleton's  married 
daughters  went  to  America,  accompanied  by  her  young- 
est brother,  and  though  Carleton's  household  was  still 
numerous  enough  to  cause  him  anxiety,  he  did  not  the 

1  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  founded 
the  famous  brewery  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  present  Lords  Ardilaun 
and  lveagh  are  his  sons. 
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less  keenly  feel  the  deprivation.  Provided  that  he  was 
assured  of  the  presence  of  his  children,  he  felt  able  to 
bear  all  his  trials  with  comparative  equanimity.  When- 
ever any  of  them  returned  to  the  parental  roof  after 
being,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  settled  comfortably  else- 
where, he  did  not  demur,  but  rather  welcomed  the 
addition  to  his  burdens,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  urged 
his  children  to  refill  the  void  they  had  created.  In  their 
rompany  he  would  regain  some  of  his  old  humour  and 
spirit — without  them  he  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
despondency.  But  his  earlier  gaiety  was  gone  never  to 
return.  His  debts  and  his  fears  for  the  future  effectually 
deadened  the  cordiality  and  pleasant  manner  which  were 
at  one  time  his  most  striking  characteristics.  He  could 
be  genial  at  times,  however,  even  to  the  world. 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  humour  may  be  given 
here.  One  day,  whilst  choosing  a  book  at  a  Dublin  cir- 
culating library,  of  which  he  had  the  free  use,  he  saw  a 
person  enter  who,  he  was  aware,  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  leading  laundries  of  the  city.  The  individual  in 
question  was  most  pompous  and  self-important,  and 
did  not  deign  to  notice  the  pleasant  "  Good  morning  " 
which  Carleton  addressed  to  him.  After  Carleton  had 
left,  the  clerk  in  charge  informed  the  laundryman  of  the 
former's  identity.  A  few  days  after,  the  laundryman 
met  Carleton  in  an  omnibus,  and  obsequiously  remarked 
that  it  was  beautiful  weather.  "  Yes,"  replied  Carleton, 
curtly  and  significantly,  "  it's  a  fine  drying  day." 
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In  these  declining  years  of  Carleton's  life,  he  was  more 
closely  in  touch  with  his  Ulster  friends  than  at  any 
previous  time.  His  avowed  intention  to  migrate  to 
Belfast  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  desire  to  get  nearer  to 
them,  and  to  leave  Dublin,  where  he  complained  that  he 
was  neglected.1  From  his  correspondence,  it  is  clear 
that  his  admirers  in  the  North  were  more  numerous  and 
appreciative,  and  the  usual  requests  for  autographs,  and 
admiring  tributes  from  readers  of  his  works,  were 
generally  from  the  North.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  was  well  known  as  a  writer  in  the  South  or  West  of 
Ireland.  His  readers  were  certainly  fewer  there,  and  he 
knew  as  little  of  the  South  as  its  people  knew  of  his 
books.  Among  his  northern  admirers  was  Robert 
Wilson,  otherwise  "  Barney  Maglone,"  of  whom  mention 

1  The  circle  of  his  old  friends  had  been  broken  up  by. death, 
emigration,  and  promotion  in  life,  and  the  new  generation  knew  him 
not  personally  as  the  old  had  known  him. 
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has  already  been  made,  and  he  wrote  from  Ennis- 
killen  suggesting  that  Carleton  should  devote  his 
attention  to  the  writing  of  a  treatise  on  the  Irish  land 
system.  "Barney"  was  an  enthusiastic  Tenant  Right 
advocate,  and  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
question  had  been  appointed  sub-editor  of  the  Nation 
when  that  journal  was  actively  propagating  the  principles 
of  the  Tenant  Righters.  Carleton,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
did  not  adopt  the  suggestion. 

The  following  is  Wilson's  letter  : — 

Reporter  Office, 

Enniskillen. 

DEAR  Sir, — I  trust  you  pardon  my  presumption  for 
the  sake  of  my  motives.  The  reading  of  the  "  Squanders  " 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  has  strongly  impressed  me 
with  a  feeling  of  the  public  good  you  would  do  by  re- 
cording, in  one  work,  the Jacts  relating  to  the  Irish  Land 
Question.  You  have  nearly  exhausted  the  question  in 
your  different  works,  but  those  opposed  to  your  views 
have  always  the  excuse  "  Oh,  it's  only  a  novel — this  is 
all  fiction."  A  recital  of  the  many  strange  facts  that 
you  have  accumulated  would  be  different,  and  would 
tell  with  intense  power.  It  would  be  a  noble  legacy  to 
leave  your  country,  for  which  you  have  already  done  so 
much.  No  man  living  could  do  this  thing  but  you;  no 
man  will  ever  live  again  capable  of  doing  it. 

I  was  at  Friday's  Lammas  fair  of  Clogher,  and 
neither  for  love  nor  for  money  could  I  get  sleeping 
room,  lying  room,  or  standing  room,  in  the  whole  famous 
city.  My  companion  and  I  employed  the  good  services 
of  the  police,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  in  despair,  we  went 
to  the  poor-house,  scaled  the  walls,  knocked  up  porter 
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and  master,  and  boldly  claimed  temporary  relief,  as 
destitute  persons.  Audacity  triumphed,  and  we  were 
lodged  like  princes.  Had  you  been  there,  and  younger, 
you  would  have  made  a  splendid  sketch  of  it. 

By  the  way,  your  friend  "  Crackenfudge  "  '  is  abso- 
lutely the  best  magistrate  in  Fermanagh,  or,  I  think,  in 
Tyrone.  He  is  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  especially  of 
little  rural  tyrants. 

I  have  somehow  never  got  a  sight  of  your  "  Evil  Eye." 
It  cannot  have  been  well  pushed,  or  it  would  have 
reached  this  town. 

Praying  your  pardon  for  this  liberty, 
I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  ardent  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

Robert  Wilson. 

An  artist  friend  of  Carleton  (W.  F.  Wakeman),  whom 
he  had  lost  sight  of  for  some  years,  also  wrote  from 
Enniskillen  about  this  time.  Having  heard  that  Carleton 
was  about  to  write  his  own  life,  he  offered  to  make 
sketches  for  it,  a  task  for  which  he  was  admirably 
qualified.     The  letter,  like  that  of  Wilson,  is  not  dated. 

DEAR  old  Friend, — Here  am  I  settled  in  the  Black 
North  as  drawing-master  to  Portora  Royal  School.  The 
salary  is  not  much  (cne  hundred  a  year)  but  the  duty  is 
very  light,  only  two  and  a  half  hours  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  with  a  whole  holiday  every  Monday.  There  are 
besides,  three  months  holidays  in  the  vacation.  I  shall, 
therefore,  have  what  I  never  have  had  hitherto,  plenty  of 
time  to  paint  and  write. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  as   I  am  settled  very  near 

'  A  character  in  "  The  Black  Baronet." 
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your  old  part  of  the  country  I  might  make  a  number 
of  sketches  with  which  to  illustrate  your  "  Life,"  a  work 
which  you  mentioned  as  likely  soon  to  appear.  Indeed, 
quite  apart  from  any  pecuniary  consideration,  it  would 
afford  me  sincere  gratification  to  be  the  illustrator  of 
such  a  work. 

This  part  of  the  country  must  be  greatly  changed 
from  what  you  will  recollect  of  it.  All  the  young  people 
appear  to  have  emigrated.  The  land  is  almost  entirely 
under  grass.  Yesterday  I  had  a  glorious  walk  from  this 
town  through  Derrygonnelly  to  Knockmore,  and  home 
by  the  shore  of  Lough  Erne.  In  that  march  of 
about  twenty-two  miles  I  did  not  see  more  than  eight 
people. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Mr.  Carleton, 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

W.  F.  WAKEMAN.1 

To  these  letters  may  be  added  one,  written  by  one 
of  the  best  of  Ulster's  humbler  poets,  Henry  McDonald 
Flecher,  who,  in  sending  Carleton  a  copy  of  a  volume 
of  poems  which  he  had  just  issued,  said  : — ■ 

"Accept  the  accompanying  little  book  (just  out  of 
press)  as  a  token,  though  a  very,  very  inadequate  one, 
of  the  deep  respect  I  feel  for  Ireland's  greatest  novelist. 

'•  Allow  me  too,  sir,  to  takethis  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  the  rich  pleasures  I  have  a  hundred  times  reaped 
from    your  beautiful    writings,  and    the  moral  benefit  I 

1  Mr.  Wakeman  is  still  living,  and  working  with  undiminished 
ardour  in  the  fie'd  of  Irish  antiquities.  His  wel. -known  "  Hand- 
book" to  the  subject  has  been  recently  enlarged.  There  is  hardly 
a  square  foot  of  Irish  ground  he  has  not  been  over,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  his  extreme  y  valuable  drawings,  which  are  very 
numerous. 
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have  derived  from  your  exquisite  portrayal  of  character, 
and  your  powerful  advocacy  of  pure  and  lofty  principles 
of  action.  Accept,  too,  my  grateful  thanks  as  an  Irish- 
man, for  your  having  redeemed  the  national  character 
from  contempt,  and  secured  for  it  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  civilized  world. 

"  May  every  cloud  of  misfortune  and  sorrow  vanish 
from  the  evening  of  your  life,  and  may  you  yet  have 
many  years  to  enjoy  in  undisturbed  serenity  the  fame 
and  honour  you  have  so  abundantly  won."  l 

Early  in  1866,  Carleton  had  an  experience  in  Dublin 
which  he  relates  in  the  following  letter  to  his  son 
James,  who  had  accompanied  one  of  his  daughters 
to  America  : — 

"  There  was  a  strange  scene  here  since  you  left  us.  On 
the  1 2th  of  last  month  (Feb.)  a  conversazione  was  held 
by  a  literary  and  highly  intellectual  society  called  'The 
Athenaeum.'  They  sent  out  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
me  with  a  request  that  I  would  read  a  passage  from  one 
of  my  works  on  that  night.  This,  in  consequence  of  my 
sight,  I  declined  to  do,  but  added  that  if  my  presence 
there — as  they  might  advertise  it  in  the  newspapers — 
would  serve  the  society,  I  would  go.  Well  and  good  ; 
the  rascals  went  home  and  deliberately  published  by 
advertisement  that  'the  celebrated  novelist'  would  read 
a  passage  from  his  own  works.  Now  I  had  no  notion 
of  doing  any  such  thing;  but,  at  all  events,  the  night 
arrived,  and  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum,  dressed 
in   full   dress,  called  upon  me   with  a  beautiful   cab,  to 

'  Flecher,  whose  poems  are  often  very  racy  and  sometimes 
genuinely  poetical,  was  a  Co  Antrim  man,  and  is  probably  still 
living  in  Texas,  U.S.A.,  whither  he  went  in  1871.  His  two 
volumes  are  "  Rnymes  and  Ravings  of  a  Co.  Antrim  Lad,"  1859, 
and  "  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,"  1866. 
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bring  me  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where  the  great  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held.  Sizzy  and  May  came  with  me. 
A  sofa  was  appropriated  to  our  special  use.  It  was 
placed  nearly  opposite  to  a  rascally  booth  where  a 
mountebank  juggler  named  Dr.  Lynn  was  to  exhibit. 
The  crowd  was  immense — the  largest  I  ever  witnessed 
in  Dublin — consisting  as  it  did  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  persons.  Well,  the  d — d  juggler  com- 
menced his  operations,  and  the  literary  and  intellectual 
'Athenaeum  '  expected  that  I  would  make  my  appear- 
ance after  the  juggle.  Now  there  were  officers  for  the 
night  with  white  cravats,  and  ribbons  in  their  button- 
holes, going  through  the  immense  multitude  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  After  the  performance  of  the  quack  I 
called  one  of  them,  and  desired  him  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  I  and  my  family  were  about  to  leave  the 
meeting,  and  proceed  home — that  I  could  not  think  of 
degrading  my  own  character  as  a  literary  man  or  the 
literature  of  my  country  by  appearing  after  the  mounte- 
bank. This  message  was  delivered  to  the  committee, 
and  my  darling  James,  you  never  witnessed  such  a  scene. 
They  said  they  would  be  ruined  if  I  did  not  appear — 
that  it  was  my  name  that  brought  such  an  immense 
multitude  there  that  night,  and  they  took  God  to  wit- 
ness that  hundreds  came  from  England  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  me. 

"  I  was  resolved,  however,  to  go,  and  only  for  Sizzy  I 
would  have  gone.  At  all  events,  I  consented  to  appear, 
but  refused  to  show  myself  in  the  booth  where 
the  juggler  appeared.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should 
appear  in  a  different  part  of  the  building — to  which  we 
went,  and  the  whole  multitude  followed  us.  I  went  up- 
stairs, and  found  myself  on  a  gallery  about  twenty  feet 
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over  the  people.  There  I  sat  with  three  or  four  of  the 
committee  along  with  me.  Ball,  your  old  master  for 
three  months,  screamed  out  some  passages  from  Shake- 
speare. After  him  came  your  father,  whose  name  was 
announced  to  them  by  one  of  the  committee.  But,  my 
darling  James,  such  a  scene  was  never  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  O'Connell.  The  enthusiasm  of  my  reception 
was  frantic,  almost  mad — near  seven  thousand  persons 
clapping  hands,  stamping  feet,  and  shouting  till  the  very 
roof  rang.  I  addressed  them  briefly — entreated  their 
support  for  such  an  admirable  institution  as  the 
'  Athenaeum,'  regretted  that  the  state  of  my  sight 
prevented  me  from  giving  a  reading  from  any  of  my 
own  works,  and  trusted  that  they  would  accept  that 
melancholy  fact  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  not 
reading.  My  dear  James,  one  would  think  they  had 
gone  mad — absolutely  mad — and  when  I  descended  the 
stairs  to  pass  through  the  crowd,  I  thought  they  would 
have  committed  cannibalism,  and  eaten  me  alive.  I 
cannot  at  all  describe  it,  but  it  took  me  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  get  through  the  crowd.  '  I  and  my 
four  daughters  came  here  to  see  you,  Mr.  Carleton.' 
'  Enable  me  to  say  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
shaking  hands  with  you,  Mr.  Carleton,'  etc.  The  only 
thing  that  alarmed  me  was  Sizzy — her  face,  you  know, 
is  naturally  pale,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  flushed  and 
scarlet  by  the  excitement  produced  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  reception." 

The  correspondence  of  this  period  includes  a  letter  by 
George  Linnaeus  Banks,  whom  Carleton  had  known  in 
Dublin  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Express.  In  this  letter,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  given   here,   Banks,  who  was  a 
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writer  of  pleasant  books,  recalls  the  many  enjoyable 
hours  he  had  spent  in  Carleton's  company,  and  it  is 
quoted  from  as  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  less  public 
side  of  the  novelist's  life  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Carleton,— Gone  are  the  days  when 
you  were  wont  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  homestead  in 
Whitehall  Terrace,  and  handle  a  knife  and  fork  with  us, 
and  delight  in  your  punch  and  your  cutty,  and  tell  us  all 
sorts  of  wild  and  amusing  stories  about  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  people !  Gone  are  those  days,  never,  never  to 
return  !  Yet  live  they  in  the  memory,  rich  and  glowing 
as  the  recollections  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  sunset,  and  a 
sweet  incense  hovers  as  it  were  around  them,  like  the 
breath  of  violets  which  retain  their  odour  even  in  death. 
And  thus,  though  separated,  I  fear  for  ever,  in  this  world, 
there  is  an  invisible  bond  which  nothing  can  destroy 
while  time  and  sense  remain.  And  because  of  this  bond 
I  feel  that  I  can  talk  to  you  with  the  pen,  hundreds  of 
miles  distant,  as  freely  and  familiarly  as  I  should  with 
my  tongue  if  you  were  here  just  now  (and  I  wish  you 
were),  with  your  grand  old  head  in  the  corner,  encircled 
by  clouds  of  Virginian  glory — and  make  a  request  of 
you,  which  I  know  you  will  grant  if  you  can,  just  as 
though  it  was  but  yesterday  we  last  walked  and  talked 
together. 

The  request  was  that  Carleton  should  join  other 
writers  in  producing  a  book  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  labouring  poor.  The  work  was  to  be 
gratuitous.  Carleton,  however,  was  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  once  vigorous  faculties,  and  had  given 
up  all  intention  of  writing  anything  save  his  Autobio- 
graphy.    Physically  he   was  almost   a   wreck,  and   he 
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was  well  aware  that  his  days  were  numbered.1  He  had 
by  this  time  completed  "  Anne  Cosgrave,"  and  had  also 
written  a  novel  called  "The  Red-Haired  Man's  Wife."2 
Writing- to  his  friend  McKibbin  in  June,  1867,  Carleton 
has  a  painful  story  to  tell  of  growing  physical  infirmity,  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  of  illness  in  his  family. 
He  was  utterly  broken  down  by  his  troubles,  but  nerved 
himself  somewhat  for  the  task  of  writing  the  story  of  his 
life.  He  made  one  attempt  in  1867  to  do  some  literary 
work  for  an  Irish  periodical,  and  it  was  his  last,  the  terms 
offered  being  disheartening.  The  periodical  in  question 
was  the  Shamrock,  the  editor  was  Richard  Pigott,  un- 
favourably known  even  then,  and  afterwards  to  be  ranked 
with  the  most  notorious  wrong-doers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.   As  Carleton  could  not  be  induced  to  write  stones 

1  In  a  most  melancholy  letter  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher 
(Dr.  McNally),  Carleton  describes  his  increasing  physical  infirmi- 
ties : — 

"  Since  your  lordship  saw  me  last  a  woful  physical  change  has 
come  over  me.  I  have  lost,  or  all  but  lost,  the  use  of  my  lower 
limbs,  a  complaint  which  was  hereditary  in  our  family — but  alas  ! 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  our  family  is  extinct.  ...  I  am  not 
able  to  walk  a  hundred  yards  without  the  assistance  of  some  one  of 
my  sons.  I  am  also  all  but  blind,  and  do  not  expect  to  have  my 
sight  more  than  six  months.  The  paper  on  which  I  now  write  is 
not  more  than  three  inches  from  my  eyes.  Then  I  am  quite  deaf, 
and  cannot  hear  with  distinctness  what  my  family  say,  unless  they 
sit  near  me  and  speak  loudly.  I  could  bear,  however,  to  be  a 
cripple,  but  the  utter  loss  of  my  sight  would  be  dreadful  to  me." 
He  alludes  to  his  wife  in  this  letter  as  his  "  right  hand  "  : — "  Of  all 
the  frugal  and  economical  women  that  ever  lived  she  is  the  most 
so."  It  was  under  conditions  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Carleton 
that  he  wrote  one  or  two  of  his  works,  and  began  to  plan  his 
Autobiography.  Henceforth  until  his  death  his  life  was  to  be  a 
mournful  struggle. 

2  A  curious  accident  befell  the  manuscript  of  the  latter  work.  It 
was  partialy  burnt  in  a  fire,  and  the  missing  portions  were  supplied 
after  Carleton's  death,  by  a  person  named  MacDermott,  who 
published  it  in  the  Carlow  College  Magazine,  in  1870.  From  this 
Catholic  periodical  it  was  republished  in  volume  form  by  a  Dublin 
firm  as  recently  as  1889. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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for  seven-and-sixpence  per  page  of  two  columns  (the 
remuneration  offered),  even  in  his  least  prosperous 
days,  Piggott  suggested  the  republication  of  some  of 
the  "  Traits  and  Stories."     His   letter  is  as  follows  : — 

MY  dear  Sir, — Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
my  reprinting  some  of  your  early  sketches  of  Irish  life 
in  the  Shamrock,  such  as  certain  of  the  "  Traits  and 
Stories."  I  would,  if  you  see  no  objection,  gladly  pay 
you  any  reasonable  sum  for  the  privilege,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Shamrock  is  not  a  very  paying  specula- 
tion as  yet.     An  early  answer  will  oblige, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  PlGOTT. 

Carleton,  not  being  aware  that  the  copyright  of  the 
sketches  belonged  to  Tegg,  the  London  publisher, 
consented  and  arranged  terms  with  Pigott.  When 
he  found  subsequently  that  he  owned  no  right  in  them, 
he  sent  the  following  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  in  which  Pigott  had  adver- 
tised the  fact  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  Tegg 
for  the  infringement  of  his  rights  : — 

Sir, — I  see  by  advertisements  in  your  paper  that 
two  short  sketches  from  my  "  Traits  and  Stories  "  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  by  their  appearance  in  the 
Shamrock,  have  occasioned  a  misunderstanding,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  which  I  must  set  right.  By  the 
last  advertisement  that  appeared  in  your  paper  I  am 
brought  in  for  something  like  blame,  without  any 
reference  to  the  mistaken  impression  from  which  I  acted. 
The  charge  against  me,  under  the  circumstances,  seems 
correct  enough,  but  the  real  nature  of  the  charge  is    not 
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understood.     Before  I  go  farther,  I  must  say  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  blame  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Pigott. 
If  there  is  any  blame,  it  is  to  be  attached  to  me,  and  the 
erroneous    impression   under  which,   without   due  con- 
sideration, I  acted.     The  first  edition  of  the  work  from 
which  the  two  short  sketches   in    question    were  taken, 
appeared  so  far  back  as  the  year  1830,  which  is  a  very 
long  distance  of  time.     About  three  months  ago  I  was 
positively  assured  that  the  copyright  of  the  "  Traits  and 
Stories"  had  lapsed,  and  reverted  to  myself.     My  error 
was  that  I  did  not  make   further  inquiries,  because  I 
now  find  that  even  if  the  copyright  had  expired  it  would 
not  revert  to  me  at  all,  but  would  become  common  pro- 
perty so  far  as  the  publishing  trade  is  concerned.     Such 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  authors  are  protected. 
In    the   meantime,  as   the  matter   has   involved  Mr. 
Pigott   in    expense    I    will    place    unpublished    manu- 
scripts   in    his    hands    which   will    cover   the   loss    he 
has   sustained.     It  is    not  just  that  he   should    suffer 
because  I  was   unconsciously   misled.     I    thought   the 
information  I  received  and  which  misled  me  was  correct, 
considering  the  great  length  of  time  since   the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  from  which  the  sketches  were  taken. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  Parliament   that  there  is 
not  a  clearer  and  more  intelligible  Law  of  Copyright. 
There    is  scarcely  a    living  author  whose  works    have 
been    so    largely    and   frequently    pirated    as  my  own. 
There    ought     also    to    be    an    international    law    of 
copyright.     In  America  there  have  been  ten  editions  of 
my  works  published  for  one  that  has  appeared  here, 
and  yet  I  never  gained  sixpence  by  that  circumstance. 

The    stories    actually    reprinted     by      Pigott    were 

Y  2 
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"  Neal  Malone  "  and  "  Phil  Purcel,  the  Pig-driver,"  and 
one  of  the  illustrations  in  each  case  is  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  clever.1  Pigott  announced  the  first  of  the 
two  original  contributions  sent  to  him  by  Carleton  in 
these  terms  : — "  In  a  week  or  two,  not  later,  so  soon  as 
the  illustrations  arrive  from  the  pencil  of  a  distinguished 
artist,  we  shall  place  before  our  readers  an  original  tale 
by  William  Carleton  written  expressly  for  the  Shamrock. 
We  can  with  confidence  say  that  our  veteran  and 
eminent  novelist,  in  this  new  tale,  has  surpassed  many 
of  his  previous  triumphs.  He  has  opened  a  new  mine, 
conjured  up  weird  and  wondrous  gnomes,  and  the 
metal  they  guard  is  sterling  and  resplendent  gold." 
This  story  was  entitled  "  The  Weird  Woman  of  Tav- 
niemore,  or  Milking  the  Tethers  ;  a  tale  of  witchcraft," 
and  ran  through  April  and  May,  1868,  with  admirable 
illustrations  by  the  late  Edward  Shiel,  R.H.A.,  of  Cork. 
Prefixed  to  the  tale  is  a  letter  from  Carleton,  dis- 
sociating himself  from  the  political  flavour  of  the 
Shamrock  : — 

Sir, — In  order  to  prevent  myself  from  being 
wrongfully  identified  with  any  political  principles  that 
may  appear  in  your  very  clever  weekly  periodical,  in 
which  principles  I  may  not  concur,  I  beg  to  state 
publicly,  or  rather  to  repeat  a  fact  which  has  been  for 
many  long  years  generally  known,  and  when  necessary 
avowed  by  me — that  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a 
fair  yet  liberal  Conservative,  but  at  the  same  time,  like 
the  majority  of  those  who  profess  the  same  rational 
creed,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  legitimate    progress  and 

'  These  were  by  one  of  the  younger  Greys,  already  referred  to  as 
excellent  artists. 
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improvement  which  the  advances  of  society  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  general  welfare  of  my  country,  render 
necessary. 

Edmund  Fitzpatrick,  the  Irish  artist  previously 
alluded  to,  wrote  as  follows  to  Carleton  on  learning  that 
a  story  of  his  was  to  appear  in  the  Shamrock,  requesting 
to  be  allowed  to  illustrate  it  '} — 

London,  Jan.  12th,  1868. 

I  perceive  it  advertised  in  yesterday's  Shamrock  that 
a  tale  from  your  pen  will  shortly  grace  its  pages,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  illustrated.  I  should  very  much  like,  if 
possible,  to  be  employed  to  do  the  illustrations.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  write  a  line  to  Mr.  Pigott  on 
the  subject,  for  should  you  wish  to  have  me  do  them  I 
hardly  think  he  would  object  to  it. 

There  has  lately  been  invented  a  new  process  by 
which  drawings  are  produced  in  facsimile,  something  in 
the  style  of  wood  engravings,  but  with  the  advantage  of 
being  tinted,  the  manipulation  appearing  through  the 
tints.  I  am  doing  several  designs  just  now  in  that  style. 
I'm  sure  it  would  be  an  immense  improvement  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Shamrock,  and  would  be  a  great 
novelty  besides. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  enjoying  good  health, 
and  that  all  your  kind  family  are  well  and  happy — 
please  to  give  them  my  kind  remembrance.  I  have  been 
here  now  more  than  two  years,  amd  have  been    well 

1  Among  the  other  artists  who  then  or  later  made  drawings  for 
the  Shamrock  were  the  Greys,  Gustave  Dore\  G.  Montbard,  Harry 
Furniss,  Francis  S.  Walker,  Sheil  of  Cork,  and  others  who  have 
since  become  notable.  The  contributors  numbered  Dr.  R.  D.  Joyce, 
Dr.  Sigerson,  William  Dowe,  J.  A.  O'Shea,  J.  F.  O'Donnell,  and 
many  other  Irish  poets  and  novleists. 
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treated  by  the  "Saxon."  I  expect  to  go  to  Ireland 
next  May,  and  will  do  myself  ^the  great  pleasure  of 
calling  upon  you. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Edmund  Fitzpatrick. 
P.S. — Please  let  me  know  if  you  think  well  of  writing 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Pigott,  for  although  I  have  lots  of 
work  on  hand,  I  have  a  particular  ambition  to  illustrate 
anything  from  your  pen. 

The  second  of  the  two  contributions  which  Pigott 
obtained  from  Carleton  is  called  "  The  Romance  of 
Instinct."  It  appeared  just  after  Carleton's  death,  in 
five  numbers.  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  simple  stories 
relating  to  animal  instinct,  and  is  a  rather  feeble  pro- 
duction. 

Carleton  removed  from  Rathgar,  in  1868,  to  No.  2, 
Woodville,  Sandford,  a  part  of  Dublin  lying  between 
Ranelagh  and  Clonskeagh.  His  house  was  only  a  few 
yards  away  from  Sandford  Church.  The  rector  was  then 
the  Rev.  William  Pakenham  Walsh,  now  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  Carleton  had  been  for  many  years 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  religion,  but  he 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  church,  and  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  its  rector  and  curate.  Curiously 
enough,  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance,  about  the 
same  time,  of  one  or  two  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
Jesuit  house  at  Miltown  Park,  and  for  one  of  these,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Carbery,  he  felt  great  regard.  He  often 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  grounds  of  the  Jesuit 
establishment,  walking  and  talking  with  Father  Carbery, 
who  was  naturally  grieved   at  the  novelist's   abandon- 
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ment  of  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  believed  that  he 
would  have  returned  to  that  faith  if  left  to  his  own 
inclinations. 

Dr.  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  says : — 

"  He  took  a  great  delight  in  coming  to  my  day-school, 
and  giving  secular  instruction  to  the  children,  especially 
in  history  and  general  literature,  and  used  to  listen  to 
me  very  attentively  when  I  gave  them  Bible  instruction. 
He  made  it  no  secret  that  in  past  days  his  mind  had 
been  much  distracted  by  religious  doubts,  but  that  he 
had  come  to  see  his  way  through  them  to  the  merits  of 
his  Saviour.  .  .  . 

"Two  things  I  distinctly  remember  with  regard  to  his 
religious  life  and  feelings — that  in  late  years  they  had 
been  deepened  by  the  faith  and  patience  of  a  daughter 
of  his  who  had  died,  and  whom  he  deeply  loved,  and 
who  had  often  spoken  to  him  on  vital  subjects — the 
other  was  that  he  was  greatly  struck  by  the  argument 
derived  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  so 
often  referred  to  by  Christ  Himself." 

Another  friend  of  Carleton's,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  some  years,  was  at  this  time  a  clergyman  in  Durrow, 
and  as  his  name '  is  one  of  some  importance  in  Irish 
literature,  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  Carleton  is  here 
quoted  : — 

My  dear  Carleton, — Your  letter  afforded  me,  in 
many  ways,  much  pleasure.     I    deeply  feel   your  kind 

1  The  Rev.  James  Wills,  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  Illustrious  Irish- 
men,'' who  published  also  several  volumes  of  creditable  verse.  His 
son,  William  Gorman  Wills,  became  a  notable  dramatist,  and  was 
known  a'so  as  a  painter.  Dr.  Wills  was  born  in  Co.  Roscommon 
in  1 790,  and  died  November,  1868,  shortly  after  the  above  letter 
was  written. 
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and  gratifying  reception  of  my  drama,  and  your  dis- 
criminative comments.  In  your  views  respecting 
modern  poetry  I  fully,  indeed  earnestly,  concur.  I 
have  long  felt  the  success  of  the  one  you  so  forcibly 
designate  a  serious  discouragement,  as  an  indication  of 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age.  I  have  been,  so  far, 
agreeably  disappointed.  This  may  be  due  only  to  the 
jury  to  which  my  appeal  has  yet  been  made — men  of 
tried  talent  and  high  intellectual  learning.  Public 
opinion  may  speak  differently. 

Since  you  and  I  met  last,  some  years  have  gone 
over  our  heads.  Time  has  not  passed  all  of  us  by  un- 
touched, and  has  thinned  our  circle  of  old  associates  by 
many  sad  and  deeply  felt  removals — also  by  growing 
infirmities  which  tend  to  sunder  those  who  remain.  I 
am  now  and  then  reminded  of  you  in  a  way  in  which 
you  are  not  to  be  forgotten — but,  God  willing,  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again,  and  if  I  should  be  able  to  go  to  town 
during  the  summer,  I  shall  manage  to  meet  you  some- 
how. 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction  that  the  decline  you 
describe  is  so  cheered  by  the  communion  which  of  all 
others  is  likeliest  to  soothe  the  weariness  of  our  age, 
and  to  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  the  only  hope  that  can 
never  desert  us. 

Always,  my  dear  Carleton, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
James  Wills. 

Carleton's  daughter,  Rose,  who  had  returned  from 
Canada,  died  in  the  August  of  1868,  to  the  intense 
grief  of  her  father,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  her. 
A  few  months  before,  the  terrible  disease  of  cancer  had 
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begun  to  attack  Carleton's  tongue,  and  soon  destroyed 
his  articulation. 

Even  in  this  last  and  worst  trouble,  however,  Carleton 
did  not  forget  his  cherished  hope  of  writing  his  Auto- 
biography, and  continued  to  work  at  it  whenever  he 
could.  He  was  still  as  sympathetic  as  of  old  towards 
the  books  of  the  younger  writers  who  sought  his 
opinion,  and  found  time  to  criticize  them.  Almost 
his  last  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan, 
who  had  sent  him  his  "  Story  of  Ireland,"  then  just 
issued. 

2,  Woodville,  Sandford, 

Aug.  17th,  1868. 

My  dear  Alexander, — It  was  only  since  Friday 
week  that  I  read  your  "  Story  of  Ireland."  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  the  illness  of  my  darling  and  dying 
daughter,  and  the  preparation  of  my  dear  sons  for 
their  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  prevented  me  from 
paying  attention  to  almost  anything  else.  After  the 
interment  of  my  daughter,  however,  and  the  departure 
of  my  poor  boys,  I  felt  anxious  to  occupy  my  mind 
with  something  that  might  engage  my  attention,  and  if 
possible  check  or  modify  the  sorrows  which  I  felt. 
I  accordingly  commenced  your  book,  and  never  ceased 
until  I  had  finished  it.  Now,  to  admit  the  truth,  I  com- 
menced it  with  a  shrug  of  reluctance.  In  the  first 
place,  I  possess^too  much  imagination  to  have  a  taste 
for  history.  I  have  read  so  many  histories  of  Ireland, 
said  I  to  myself,  that  I  will  find  very  little  either  of 
freshness  or  variety  in  a  subject  so  commonplace  and 
familiar  as  this.  However,  said  I,  in  God's  name,  I'll 
undertake  the  task,  painful   as  it  must  be,   and  as  the 
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Scotch  say,  "  I'll  set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stigh  brae"  and 
wade  through  it. 

Well,  I  commenced  the  book,  and  I  went  on — on  — 
on.  I  paused  from  time  to  time.  What  is  this  ?  I 
asked.  Why,  I  have  read  almost  every  history  of 
Ireland  that  ever  was  written,  and  why,  then,  do  I  read 
one  on  the  same  threadbare  subject  with  such  an  ex- 
traordinary novelty  and  delight !  The  truth  is,  my 
dear  Alexander,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  style,  and 
such  a  lucidus  ordo  in  the  narrative,  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  reading  Irish  history  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  clear,  and 
possesses  both  a  graceful  and  masterly  familiarity  of 
style  which,  while  admirably  adapted  for  youth,  would 
delight  a  philosopher.  I  have  known  for  years  that 
you  were  an  able  man,  but  notwithstanding  that,  I 
really  did  not  expect  such  a  book  from  you.  It  is 
full,  and  consequently  minute,  without  being  either 
burthened  or  obscured  by  a  tedious  sentence  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  But  it  really  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  that  is  new  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, especially  that  relating  to  the  period  when  the 
New  Irelanders  made  their  appearance,  and  down,  I 
may  say,  to  the  present  date.  Altogether,  I  never  read 
a  book  with  more  delight.  These  opinions  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  more  gratifying  to  you  because  they 
are  those  of  a  man  who,  whilst  he  differs  with  you  in 
general  politics,  loves  Ireland  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  would  serve  her  as  zealously,  but  in  a  different 
manner. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Alexander, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
W.  Carleton. 
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A.  M.  Sullivan  acknowledged  this  tribute  in  an  even 
more  enthusiastic  tone  : — 

MY  dear  Mr.  Carleton, — I  really  do  not  know 
how  to  thank  you  adequately  for  your  to  me  invaluable 
letter  in  reference  to  my  little  book,  the  "  Story  of 
Ireland."  When  I  reflect  that  it  comes  from  the 
highest  living  authority  on  Irish  literature — the  greatest 
of  Irish  novelists — not  unfitly  called  the  Walter  Scott 
of  Ireland — and  read  over  its  warm  and  generous 
praises,  I  am  overwhelmed,  one  moment  with  pride, 
another  with  friendly  gratitude  to  you,  the  veteran  of  a 
hundred  literary  triumphs,  who  have  thus  applauded  my 
very  humble  attempt. 

I  have  received  many  kind  letters  about  the  "  Story," 
but  not  one  of  them  all,  if  I  may  except  a  truly 
beautiful  note  from  Lady  Wilde,  has  caused  me  such 
pride  and  pleasure  as  this  from  the  man  whose  name  is 
"a  household  word  "  in  Ireland  as  the  National  Author 
and  Novelist  of  the  Irish  people. 

With  grateful  thanks, 

My  dear  Mr.  Carleton, 
Yours  ever  obliged, 

A.  M.  Sullivan. 
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Last  illness — Public  notices — Carleton's  last  letter — Religious 
views — Death — Dr.  Baxter — The  press  on  the  event — Funeral 
—  The  Daily  Telegraph — Will  of  Carleton-  Death  of  Mrs. 
Carleton— Public  subscriptions — Portraits  of  Carleton. 

In  November,  1868,  when  Carleton  began  in  real  earnest 
to  write  his  life,  he  was  suffering  terribly  from  the  dread 
disease  of  which  he  died — cancer  of  the  tongue.  He 
could  hardly  speak,  and  was  obliged  to  express  his 
wishes  by  writing  on  a  slate.  Knowing  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  leave  to  his 
family,  he  continued  to  write,  though  physically  unable 
for  the  task.  The  physical  pain  which  he  suffered  was, 
however,  as  nothing  compared  with  his  mental  distress  at 
the  thought  that  his  wife  and  children  might  be  left  in 
direst  poverty  if  his  pension  were  not  continued  to  them. 
His  one  idea  now  was  to  get  an  assurance  from 
Government  that  they  would  not  be  left  without  some 
provision.  The  Dublin  papers  of  the  day  made  feeling 
allusion  to  his  illness,  the  news  of  which,  the  Nation 
declared,  would  be  "  sorrowfully  received  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  Irishmen  who  are  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  his  genius — works  which  in  their  own  line  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  probably  never  will  be."  The 
Daily  Express  spoke  of  him  as  one  "  who  will  bequeath 
to  his  country  a  literary  legacy  of  which  it  may  well  be 
proud  ;  who  has  portrayed  some  of  the  most  interesting 
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phases  of  the  national  character  with  beauty  and 
power;  who  has  illustrated,  in  works  which  shall 
embalm  his  name  for  generations,  all  that  is  true  and 
tender  in  Irish  peasant  life  and  character." 

Carleton's  friend,  Dr.  Baxter  (the  jovial  bacchanalian 
to  whom  he  refers  in  one  or  two  of  the  letters  already 
printed),  seeing  that  the  references  to  his  illness  in  the 
newspapers  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  his  recovery, 
wrote  promptly  from  Emsworth,  Hants,  to  express  his 
scepticism,  addressing  the  letter  to  "  William  Carleton, 
author  of  the  '  Poor  Scholar/  Dublin." 

My  dear  Carleton, — The  papers  have  killed  you 
— they  lie.  You  can  never  die — while  one  Irishman 
remains.     But  you  don't  seriously  mean  to  leave  us  ? 

Well,  I  have  had  a  correspondence  with  a  dear  friend 
who,  without  any  suggestion  or  request  from  me,  had 
been  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  Minister,  and  your 
pension  is  as  certain  to  go  to  your  widow  and  unmarried 
daughters  (if  any)  as  anything  in  the  world  can  be. 
Hoey1  had  been  to  headquarters  before  my  friend,  and 
no  doubt  you  have  heard  of  it.  If  you  die  before  I  see 
you  in  the  flesh  (and  spirits  also — Jameson  or  Findlater, 
I'm  not  particular)  "  be  the  vestment"  I'll  never  forgive 
you.  I  don't  want  to  be  thrapesing  off  to  Mount  Jerome, 
or  wherever  they  may  plant  you,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel 
and  immortelles  under  my  arm  to  hang  upon  your 
headstone.  ...  I  have  been  in  Tartary,  Asia  Minor 
(Troad),  Greece,  Italy,  etc.,  since  I  last  heard  from  you 
in  1853,  but  I  never  forget  dacent  Andy  Cavanagh,  of 
Lisbuie,  Bartle  Corcoran,  of  Nurchasy,  Darby  More,2 
and    Jimmy,  the    "  Poor    Scholar,"  that  can  never  die. 

'  John  Cashel  Hoey.  a  Characters  in  Carleton's  stories. 
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It  would  break  my  heart  to  read  that  true  story  now. 
I  never  can  again,  for  a  reason  I  have.  Tell  someone 
to  write  to  your  old  admirer  and  friend, 

Baxter. 

Carleton  was  on  his  death-bed  when  he  received  this 
wild  letter,  and  did  not  answer  it.  He  was  troubled  about 
his  family,  and  was  attending  to  the  administrations 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh.  He  wrote  just  before  his  death 
to  Father  Carbery,  thanking  him  warmly  for  the  interest 
he  had  taken  in  his  "  eternal  welfare," — adding,  "  For  half 
a  century  or  more  I  have  not  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,"  and  expressing  a  hope  that  they 
would  both  meet  "  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  created 
us,  and  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all."  One  of  his  latest 
acts  was  to  dictate  a  letter  to  Lord  O'Haean,  which 
was  sent,  with  the  following  prefatory  observations  by 
one  of  his  daughters  : — 

"  Yesterday  the  accompanying  letter  was  dictated 
by  my  father  and  written  in  pencil  at  his  bedside,  but 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  violent  haemorrhage 
came  on  and  continued  until  past  six  in  the  evening, 
so  that  I  did  not  get  it  copied  out  until  to-day,  when, 
as  you  will  see,  he  was  hardly  able  to  put  his  signature 
to  it.  He  is  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of  debility,  but 
the  nearer  he  approaches  death,  the  stronger  grows  his 
anxiety  concerning  us.  If  he  could  only  be  assured 
his  pension  was  transferred  to  us,  he  would  be  content 
to  go,  he  says.  I  trust,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  you  will 
pardon  this  intrusion  upon  you.  We  ourselves  never 
contemplated  such  a  step  being  taken  as  an  application 
for  the  pension  during  our  father's  life,  and  it  is  only 
the    constant   anxiety   he   shows    to    have    this   done, 
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trusting  as  he  does  to  your  influence,  that  makes  us  feel 
a  desire  that  any  such  effort  should  be  made  before  his 
death." 

My  dear  Lord  Chancellor, — I  thought  to  get 
some  of  my  friends  out  to  consult  with  them  as  to  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  future 
welfare  of  my  family,  but  I  am  becoming  so  incapable 
of  holding  a  lengthened  conversation  with  anyone, 
owing  to  the  state  of  my  mouth,  that  I  think  I  shall 
just  leave  it  to  yourself  to  do  the  best  you  can  for 
them.  If  a  memorial  were  drawn  up,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  of  influence  in  the  country  who  would 
refuse  to  sign  it.  I  feel  convinced,  however,  that  from 
the  high  position  you  hold,  an  application  from  your- 
self to  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  sufficient,  and  I  fear 
that  if  there  is  any  time  lost,  I  may  pass  out  of 
life  with  the  uncertainty  of  their  future  fate  pressing 
upon  me  in  my  last  moments.  The  certainty  that 
they  would  not  have  to  battle  with  poverty  and 
distress  when  I  am  no  longer  with  them — ill  adapted  as 
they  are  for  such  an  encounter — would  indeed  pour 
sunshine  on  my  bed  of  death.  You  have  been  a  true 
friend  through  life,  and  your  assurance  that  you  will 
aid  in  carrying  out  my  last  wishes  has  given  me 
comfort  and  consolation  in  my  pain  and  weariness  such 
as  nothing  else  connected  with  this  life  could  have 
done. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Chancellor, 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Carleton. 

The  dying  man's  dearest  wish  was  realized,  and  his 
widow   was    granted   a  pension    of   100/.    On  January 
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30th,  1869,  he  breathed  his  last.  One  of  his  daughters, 
speaking  of  his  last  illness,  says :  "  Some  few  months 
before  his  daughter  Rose's  death,  the  disease  of  which 
he  died  became  troublesome,  and  he  often  said  he  knew 
it  would  be  fatal,  but  we  thought  he  was  needlessly 
alarmed.  At  length,  my  mother,  unknown  to  him, 
called  upon  Surgeon  Colles  and  requested  he  would  tell 
her  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  disease.  We  then  learned 
the  bitter  fact  that  he  also  was  about  to  be  taken  from  us. 
He  himself  has  testified  to  my  sister  Mary's  devotion  to 
him.  Night  and  day  his  slightest  movement  brought 
her  to  his  bedside.  .  .  .  He  told  my  mother  just  before  he 
died  that  we  were  to  remember  him  to  that  kind  and  good 
woman,  Mrs.  Callan.  Lady  Wilde,  for  whose  genius  he 
had  the  strongest  admiration,  came  to  see  him.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  sympathy  shown 
to  us  by  both  Sir  William  and  Lady  Wilde  at  this  time 
of  suffering  and  sorrow." 

Carleton's  end  was  peaceful  ;  he  passed  away  with- 
out any  struggle,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  he  had  been  lying 
white  and  motionless  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  actual  decease.  He  was  attended  by  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Walsh  and  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Leet,  of  Sand- 
ford  church,  hard  by.  He  was  buried  in  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery,  Dublin,  where  his  daughter  had  been  laid 
a  few  months  before,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by,  among  others,  Lord  O'Hagan,  Dr.  John  Kells 
Ingram,1  Stephen  Nolan    Elrington,2  James  Duffy,  the 

1  A  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  known  to  Irish  people 
all  the  world  over  as  the  author  of"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ? "  a 
lyric  written  in  his  youthful  days.  He  has  of  late  years  produced 
some  exce  lent  works  on  political  economy  and  kindred  subjects. 

2  Elrington's  real  name  was  Nolan.     He  was  a  barrister  vand  a 
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publisher,  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde.  A  sum 
of  30/.  was  contributed  towards  the  funeral  expenses 
by  a  few  literary  men  in  Dublin,  and  a  further  sum  of 
80/.  was  granted  by  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  and  Sir 
William  Wilde.  Lord  O'Hagan,  on  hearing  of  the 
death,  wrote  as  follows  ; — 

"  I  have  just  received  your  note  conveying  the  sad 
intelligence  of  your  father's  death.  I  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  sorrow  of  your  family,  and  I  write  only 
to  say  that  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  my  utmost  to 
secure  for  them  the  provision  which  was  the  subject  of 
his  anxiety  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life." 

This  object  had,  however,  been  already  attained. 
Speaking  at  his  grave-side,  the  Rev.  William  Pakenham 
Walsh,  now  theProtestant  Bishop  of  Ossory,  said  : — 

"  The  last  words  ever  written  by  William  Carleton — 
written  when  disease  prevented  him  from  speaking,  but 
had  not  dimmed  his  intellectual  faculties — were  in  the 
form  of  a  request  that  my  fellow  labourer  and  myself 
should  officiate  whenever  this  solemn  occasion  might 
arrive.  In  obedience  to  that  request  we  have  taken  our 
parts  in  the  appointed  service  of  the  Church,  and  having 
done  so,  we  have,  perhaps,  fulfilled  all  that  might  be 
expected  of  us.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  assured,  from 
constant  intercourse  with  him  during  his  long  and 
fatal  illness,  that  he  never  contemplated  in  that  request 
that  we  should  pronounce  any  eulogy  on  his  life,  or  even 
rehearse  those  claims,  which  he  had,  as  a  literary  man, 
upon  the  remembrance  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  not 
of  these  things  that  our  departed  friend  thought  in  the 

poet,  and  for  some'time  previous  to  his  death  in  April,  1890,  was 
librarian  of  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

VOL.    II.  Z 
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overshadowed  evening  of  his  life,  when  the  curtains  of 
death  were  closing  round  him,  and  the  solemnities  of 
another  world  were  crowding  in  upon  his  soul.  At 
such  a  time  and  from  such  a  standpoint,  any  man  who 
is  enabled  to  consider  things  aright,  is  too  much  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness,  unworthiness 
and  sin,  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from  his  attainments 
or  his  fame,  or  to  wish  that  even  his  best  performances 
should  be  made  the  theme  of  boasting.  There  is  ever 
in  such  a  heart,  at  such  a  time,  when  truly  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  we  believe  his  was,  such  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  manifold  defects,  so  much  left  undone, 
and  so  much  done  amiss,  as  make  the  thought  of  human 
praise,  even  when  that  praise  is  deserved,  a  thing  to  be 

deprecated  rather  than  desired 

"  It  was  only  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  that 
I  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  it  is  only  of 
that  period  that  I  desire  to  speak.  Why  recur  to  the 
story  of  his  early  life  ?  It  has  been  sketched  by  his 
own  hand  with  a  vividness  and  power  that  no  other 
hand  could  imitate.  Why  rehearse  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  his  literary  career  ?  They  have  been 
narrated  again  and  again  by  those  who  watched  them 
with  interest  and  sympathy.  Why  speak  of  those 
'  Traits  and  Stories  '  of  Irish  life  and  character,  which 
have  won  their  own  immortality,  and  need  no  praise 
of  ours.  He  has  been  called  'The  Walter  Scott  of 
Ireland,'  achieving  in  some  measure  for  his  native  land 
what  that  great  author  did  for  his,  and  investing 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  smiles  and  tears,  with  an  interest 
unknown  before.  .  .  .  How  little  did  I  dream  when  as 
a  ravished  boy  I  pored  over  Carleton's  sketches,  that  it 
would  one  day  be  my  privilege  to  read  to  him  those 
words  of  deeper,  because  eternal,  interest,  which  were  to 
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become  the  solace  of  his  pain,  and  the  joy  of  his  dying 
hours,  and  to  see  more  interest  awakened  in  his  mind  by 
the  story  of  redeeming  love  than  ever  was  kindled  in  my 
own  by  his  thrilling  narratives.  .  .  .  And  so  he  sank  to 
rest,  tended  by  the  hands  of  those  he  loved,  and  watched 
over  by  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him,  committing 
them  in  faith  to  the  care  of  that  God  who  had  been 
gracious  to  him,  and  cheered  by  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  forgotten  when  he  was  taken  from 
amongst  them.  I  trust  that  what  cheered  him  in  the 
prospect  as  a  probability  may  cheer  and  comfort  them 
in  a  generous  reality,  and  that  his  widow  and  orphan 
daughters  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  considerate 
Government  that  help  and  sustenance  of  which  his 
death  has  deprived  them. 

"And  now  to  conclude.  There  is  much  in  William 
Carleton's  writings  to  instruct  and  delight  us.  There 
are  some  things  which  we  might  wish  altered  or  for- 
gotten ;  but  if  the  best  lines  that  he  recorded,  and  these 
feeble  words  which  have  sprung  from  them,  may  lead 
any  of  us  nearer  to  Him  in  whom  he  found  his  peace, 
then  his  death  will  prove  of  more  value  than  his  life, 
and  his  last  words  more  than  all  the  rest." 

The  Irish  papers  were  unanimously  eulogistic  in  their 
notices  of  Carleton's  life  and  works.  The  Nation  for 
Feb.  6th  contained  a  poem  by  Lady  Wilde,  from  which 
one  or  two  verses  may  be  quoted.     He  is  described  as 

"  Cradled  in  the  lore 
Of  our  loved  country's  rich  humanity, 
The  weird  traditions,  the  old  plaintive  strains, 
The  murmured  legends  of  a  vengeful  past. 

He 
Sprung  from  amongst  the  people,  bathed  his  soul 

In  their  strong  passions,  stormy  as  the  sea, 
And  wild  as  skies  before  the  thunder-roll  ; 
Yet  was  he  gentle  ;  with  divinest  art 
Z    2 
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And  tears  that  shook  his  nature  over-much, 
He  struck  the  keynote  of  a  people's  heart, 

And  all  the  nation  answered  to  his  touch. 
Even  as  he  swayed  them,  giving  smiles  for  gloom" 

And  child  like  tenderness  for  hate  that  kills — 
As  rain-clouds  threat'ning  with  a  weight  of  doom 

Flash  sudden,  silver  light  upon  the  hills. 

But  he  had  faults,  men  said.     Oh,  fling  them  back, 
These  cold  deductions,  marring  praise  with  blame  ; 

When  earthquakes  rend  the  rocks  they  leave  a  track 
For  central  fires  issuing  forth  in  flame  ; 

And  by  the  passionate  heat  of  gifted  minds 
The  rudest  stones  are  crystallized  to  gems 

Of  glorious  worth."  ' 

The  Nation^  in  an  article  defending  Carleton  from 
a  harsh  criticism  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  declared  that  it 
regarded  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  our  Irish  story- 
tellers. "  He  hassentthe  light  and  purity  of  Irish  life  into 
the  homesteads  of  his  race  all  over  the  earth,  and  made 
the  typical  Irish  maiden  the  model  by  which  to  mould 
Irish  purity  and  goodness  in  the  forests  and  prairies  of 
the  West  and  on  the  vast  plains  that  stretch  beneath 
the  light  of  the  Southern  Cross." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  struck  the  only  discordant  note 
in  the  chorus  of  commentary  on  Carleton's  death.  It 
not  only  compared  Carleton  disadvantageously  with 
Banim   and    Griffin    and    Miss  Edgeworth    and  Lady 

1  His  admirer,  "  Barny  Maglone,"  paid  a  tribute  in  homely  verse 
to  Carleton's  genius ;  a  verse  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  its 
quality. 

"  The  hand  that  moved  the  magic  pen 
Lies  nerveless  in  the  clay  : 
The  brain  that  stirred  the  souls  of  men 
Has  passed  to  dull  decay. 

The  limner  of  the  Irish  heart 

Shall  never  paint  again  ; 
Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  mortal's  part 

To  sketch  with  such  a  pen." 
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Morgan,  but  attacked  the  Irish  character  itself.  Because 
Carleton  confined  himself  to  Irish  life,  his  critic  accused 
him  of  holding  "  the  superstition  that  a  true  national 
literature  must  be  written  by  Irishmen,  on  Irish  topics 
alone,  and  must  be  printed  and  published  in  Ireland,  upon 
Irish  paper,  and  bound  in  Irish  cloth  of  the  real  Irish 
colour." 

The  weight  of  this  critic's  authority  may  be  gauged 
from  such  expressions,  and  his  allusions  to  Irish- 
women as  pictured  by  Carleton  will  serve  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  "  Chastity  in  a  housemaid," 
says  this  virtuous  writer,  who  is  horror-stricken  at  the 
crimes  of  Irishmen,  "scarcely  compensates  for  breakages 
and  dirt."  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  English  critic 
considered  Carleton's  merits  asa  delineator  of  Irish  female 
character ! 

The  Nation,  commenting  on  this,  truly  says  that 
"  the  faithful,  tender  wife,  the  chaste  and  beautiful 
maiden,  pure  as  the  sunshine  that  nestles  in  her  hair( 
have  no  parallel  as  types  of  female  beauty  and  goodness 
in  the  pages  of  any  other  writer  in  or  out  of  Ireland." 
The  article  in  the  Daily  TelegrapJi,  which  occupies 
nearly  two  columns,  is  written  in  the  most  detestable 
style  of  insular  prejudice,  and  is  teeming  with  indications 
of  ignorance  and  spite  ;  but  its  writer  does  not  deny  that 
Carleton  had  some  merits.  "Although,"  he  says,  "it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  his  stories  works  of  art,  they  are 
fraught  with  passages  of  true  pathos  .  .  .  the  humour 
pertaining  to  some  of  his  stories,  also,  is  often  pure,  rich 
and  true."  For  the  rest,  the  Telegraph  declares  "  he  was 
Irish,  and  nothing  else."  Its  allusions  to  Carleton's  "  im- 
providence" and  "  unwisdom/'  seeing  that  he  was  barely 
cold  in  the  grave,  and   keeping  in   view  the  fact  that 
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animus  is  clearly  discoverable  in  every  line  of  the  article, 
were  in  execrable  taste,  and  the  writer's  references  to 
the  attempts  being  made  to  obtain  a  continuance  of 
Carleton's  pension  to  his  family  are  equally  discredit- 
able. 

But,  after  all,  this  splenetic  effusion  was  the  only 
instance  of  depreciation  of  Carleton's  position  in  Irish 
literature,  and  it  is  more  pleasant  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  press  in  general  took  up  a  much  more 
sympathetic  attitude.  It  would  be  impossible  to  quote 
their  testimonies,  but  the  Freeman's  Journal  was  not 
alone  in  thinking  that  "  Carleton  was  greatest  where 
Lever  and  Lover,  Griffin  and  Banim,  Maria  Edgeworth 
and  '  The  Wild  Irish  Girl '  were  conquerors.  He 
painted  simply,  gracefully,  truthfully,  without  effort, 
without  pains,  the  dark  scenes  in  the  history  of  our 
people  ;  and  mere  literary  skill  in  others  could  never 
compete  with  that  personal  knowledge  and  manifest 
sympathy  which  are  stamped  on  his  pages  alone."  The 
Freeman  concluded  by  the  words  : — "  In  his  grave  lies 
one  who  lighted  up  many  a  dark  Irish  home  on  the 
tempest-riven  hill  and  far  away  beyond  the  rolling 
ocean ;  one  who  has  cheered  the  dull  heart  of  the 
despairing  serf  and  his  ragged  little  ones  ;  who  has 
made  them  forget  for  a  time  in  the  light  laugh  and  the 
joyful  tear  that  deep-rooted,  ineradicable  sorrow  which 
weighs  upon  the  national  heart." 

Some  time  after  Carleton's  death,  his  family  caused 
a  tomb,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  to  be  placed  over  his 
grave,  bearing  upon  it  a  sculptured  portrait  by  James 
Cahill,  a  pupil  of  John  Hogan,  the  sculptor.  The  in- 
scription was  written  by  Miss  Jane  Carleton,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 
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WILLIAM  CARLETON. 


Born  in  Prillisk, 
Parish  of  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone, 

March  4th,  1794 ' 
Died  at  Sandford,  Co.  Dublin, 

Jan.  30th,  1869. 


"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 


This  monument 

Was  erected  by  his  widow  and  children 

Lovingly  to  mark  the  place 

Wherein  rest  the  remains 

Of  one  whose  memory 
Needs  neither  graven  stone 

Nor  sculptured  marble 
To  preserve  it  from  oblivion. 


Here  also  rest  the  remains  of  his  widow 

JANE  CARLETON. 

Who  died  Dec.  13th,  1882,  aged  78. 


"  Them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
Bring  with  Him." 

1  Thess.  IV.  xiv. 

On  the  side  is  written  : — 

Here  also  lie  the  remains 

Of  his  third  daughter 

Rose  Brush 

Who  died  August  4th,  1868 

Aged  37. 

"  Gather  My  saints  together  unto  Me." 

Carleton  left  a  will,  in  which  he  mentions  "The 
Black  Baronet "  as  having  become  his  property.  But 
his  family  have  never  received  any  benefit  from  the 
book  from  that  day  to  this. 

'  Compare  this  date  with  that  given  by  Carleton  in  his  Auto- 
biography. 
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This  will  enables  one  indirectly  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  remuneration  which  he  received  for  his 
literary  labours  of  nearly  forty  years.  Even  at  his  most 
active  period,  when  his  name  was  one  to  conjure  with  in 
Ireland  and  America,  he  calculated  that  his  earnings  for 
sixteen  years  yielded  an  average  of  no/,  a  year.  From 
the  time  he  obtained  his  pension  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
his  income  from  the  same  source  did  not  average  50/.  a 
year.     The  following  is  the  text  of  the  will : — 

"  I,  William  Carleton,  of  Sandford,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  gentleman,  being  of  sound  mind,  memory  and 
understanding,  but  weak  in  bodily  health,  do  make  and 
publish  this  as  and   for  my  last   Will   and  Testament, 
hereby  revoking  and  making  null  and  void  all  former 
Will  or  Wills  by  me,  at  any  time  heretofore  made  or 
executed.     I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dearly  beloved 
wife,  Jane  Carleton,  all  my  estate  and  effects,   of  every 
nature  and  description,  of  which  I  may  die  possessed, 
except  those  hereafter  named,  and  I  hereby  direct  that 
she  shall  thereout  pay  my  just  debts,  funeral  and  testa- 
mentary expenses,  and  after  payment  thereof  I  hereby 
direct  that  my  said  wife,  Jane  Carleton,  shall  retain  the 
surplus  of  my  said  estate  and  effects,  and  apply  same  as 
she  shall  think   right  towards  the  clothing    and  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  of  my  four  surviving  daughters> 
Mary   Anne    Carleton,    Jane    Carleton,    Susan    Brush 
otherwise  Carleton,  widow,  and  Margaret  Carleton  re- 
spectively, and   inasmuch  as   I  have  now,  in  my  posses- 
sion, undisposed  of,  a  manuscript  novel  in  three  volumes 
named   '  Anne    Cosgrave,  or   the  Chronicles   of  Silver 
Burn,'   I  hereby  bequeath  it  to  my  daughter  Mary  Anne„ 
my  first-born,    who   has   been    to  me,   ever   since   she 
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reached  the  growth  of  woman,  a  domestic  blessing,  a 
tender  and  angelic  nurse  during  my  illness,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  consolations  of  my  life.  In  saying  this  I 
take  nothing  from  the  dutiful  and  tender  affection  of 
my  other  children,  who  all  loved  me  with  an  affection 
which  constituted,  amidst  the  severe  struggles  of  the 
world  which  I  have  been  compelled  so  frequently  to  en- 
counter, one  of  the  greatest  and  most  gratifying  sources 
of  my  domestic  happiness.  There  is  another  work  of 
mine,  published  originally  in  three  volumes,  but 
recently  condensed  into  one,  called  the  '  Black  Baronet, 
or  Chronicles  of  Ballytrain,'  which  is  now  my  own 
property — this  I  bequeath  to  my  dear  daughter,  Jane 
Carleton,  my  second  daughter,  with  such  other  of  my 
works  as  may  fall  out  of  print,  and  to  which,  if  it  should 
appear  according  to  law,  she  may  have  a  claim  in  force 
and  consequence  of  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 
and  I  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  my  said 
wife,  Jane  Carleton,  sole  executrix  of  this  my  Will,  in 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal,  this  third  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

"W.  Carleton." 

Mrs.  Carleton  enjoyed  her  pension  of  100/.  till  1882, 
when  she  died,  leaving  two  unmarried  daughters  unpro- 
vided for.  All  who  knew  her  spoke  highly  of  her 
qualities.  She  was  a  most  devoted  wife  and  an 
admirable  woman  in  every  respect.  Her  friends,  and 
those  who  knew  Carleton,  desirous  of  obtaining  perma- 
nent assistance  for  her  daughters,  started  a  public 
subscription,  and  inserted  an  appeal  in  the  Irish  papers, 
but  this   was   withdrawn   in   deference  to  the  wishes  of 
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the  Misses  Carleton,  who  were  unwilling  to  make  public 
their  poverty.  The  committee  which  had  been  formed 
thereupon  issued  a  private  circular  to  various  notable 
and  sympathetic  people,  inviting  their  assistance  in 
making  the  fund  known.  After  mentioning  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Carleton,  the  circular  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
position  of  the  Misses  Carleton,  "  both  of  them  advanced 
in  years,  and  both  in  delicate  health,  and  wholly  un- 
provided for.  An  application  on  their  behalf  for  a 
continuance  of  some  portion  of  the  lapsed  pension  has 
not  been  successful,  and  nothing  now  stands  between 
them  and  absolute  want  but  the  assistance  of  one  young 
relative  who,  out  of  small  weekly  earnings,  aids  them 
from  Liverpool,  and  such  response  as  their  father's 
name  may  elicit  from  the  friends  of  Irish  literature. 
In  the  hope  that  the  daughters  of  a  man  whose 
genius  has  given  our  generation  so  much  blameless 
pleasure,  and  an  insight  so  valuable  into  the  character 
of  our  countrymen,  will  not  be  left  unassisted  in  this 
emergency,  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  allow  your 
name  to  appear  with  ours  on  a  committee  for  promoting 
the  object  of  this  appeal  by  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the 
Misses  Carleton." 

Those  who  signed  the  document  were  Lord  O'Hagan, 
Mr.  John  O'Hagan  (afterwards  a  judge),  translator  of 
"The  Song  of  Roland  "and  the  author  of  some  vigorous 
national  lyrics,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Dr.  John  Kells 
Ingram,  and  the  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  result  of  this  private 
appeal  was  that  a  sum  of  227/.  8s.  ^d.  was  collected. 
60/.  of  this  were  granted  to  the  daughters  for  the  first 
year,  and  40/.  per  annum  afterwards  until  the  death  of 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Carleton,  which  occurred  in  December, 
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1885,  when  the  remainder,  while  it  lasted,  was  given  to 
Miss  Jane  Carleton,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  per  annum. 
After  a  considerable  interval  Mr.  Gladstone  was  induced 
to  make  a  grant  of  100/.,  out  of  the  Royal  Bounty 
Fund,  to  Miss  Jane  Carleton  and  a  younger  sister. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  careful  management,  this 
generous  assistance  could  not  be  made  to  last  for 
many  years,  and  when,  early  in  this  year  (1895),  the 
present  writer  heard  by  chance  of  the  fact  that  Carleton's 
daughters  were  living  in  Upper  Tooting,  they  were  in 
very  indigent  circumstances,  having  been  compelled  to 
depend  for  subsistence  upon  such  needlework  as  they 
could  obtain  from  various  sources.  The  three  daughters 
then  living  were — Miss  Jane  Carleton,  Mrs.  Brush  (nee 
Susan  Carleton),  and  Mrs.  Fox  (nee  Margaret  Carleton). 
Only  the  first  and  last  of  these  were  actually  in  poverty, 
Mrs.  Brush  being  provided  for  by  her  sons.  At  this  time 
a  correspondence  concerning  Irish  literature  was  appear- 
ing in  the  Dublin  Daily  Express,  and  several  of  the  con- 
tributors had  placed  Carleton  almost  at  the  pinnacle  of 
that  literature.  Having  joined  in  the  discussion,  the 
present  writer  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
poverty  of  the  daughters  of  Carleton  as  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
appreciation,  and  the  high  position  in  literature  accorded 
to  the  novelist.  The  Daily  Express  started  a  fund, 
which  reached  only  a  small  amount,  and  it  was  left  to 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M  P.,  in  whose  journal,  the  Weekly 
Sun,  the  present  writer  had  also  called  attention  to  the 
matter,  to  really  relieve  Carleton's  daughters  from  their 
sad  position.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  pressing  and 
deserving  nature  of  the  case,  Mr.  O'Connor  appealed  to 
the  public  for  subscriptions,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
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nearly  1 50/.  was  collected  from  various  contributors,  who 
in  most  instances  recorded  their  warm  admiration  of 
Carleton's  writings — Sir  George  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady  Martin,  Miss 
Braddon,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Wm.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  John 
Dillon,  M.P.,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  amongst  many  others. 
The  Irish  Literary  Society  of  London  also  exerted  itself 
in  the  matter,  and,  obtaining  influential  support  in  many 
quarters,  organized  a  concert  of  Irish  music,  at  which 
almost  every  notable  Irish  singer  and  composer  in 
London  assisted.  This  concert,  which  took  place  on 
June  29th,  1895,  resulted  in  the  addition  of  nearly  60/. 
to  the  fund.1 

A  word  or  two  about  the  portraits  of  Carleton  will 
fittingly  conclude  this  chapter.  Those  reproduced  for 
this  work  are  probably  the  best.  That  by  Charles  Grey, 
R.H.A.,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  very 
characteristic.  It  represents  Carleton  as  he  really  was 
about  1843.  The  portrait  which  is  given  in  the  present 
volume  is  from  a  photo  taken  by  Miss  Margaret  Allen  of 
Dublin,  an  excellent  Irish  artist  (afterwards  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy),  in 
the  last  years  of  Carleton's  life.  The  portrait  by  an  Irish 
artist  named  William  Roe,  which  is  reproduced  in  one 
of  Routledge's  editions  of  the  "Traits  and  Stories,"  is 
a  bad  one,  not  at  all  resembling  the  novelist.  A  week 
after  his  death  the  Shamrock  printed  a  clever  and  not 
unfaithful  drawing  of  Carleton's  head,  by  an  artist 
signing  himself  "  W.  M."2     But  the  best  and  most  life- 

1  The  particulars  here  given  of  the  various  funds  established  in 
aid  of  Carleton's  daughters  have  been  considered  necessary  to 
complete  the  present  narrative. 

2  Walter  C.  Mills,  a  clever  artist,  still  working  at  his  art  in 
Dublin. 
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like  presentment  of  Carleton  in  existence  is  the 
half-length  portrait  by  J.  J.  Slattery,  which  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Dublin.  This  portrait  realizes  what 
one  expects  in  the  matter  of  Carleton's  personality,  and 
in  it  he  is  seen  to  the  very  life. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Carleton's  writings — His  position  in  Irish  literature — His  style — 
His  exaggerations — His  illustration  of  the  Irish  character— W. 
M.  Rossetti's  opinion — Carleton  as  a  caricaturist — The  pig  in 
Irish  fiction— Carleton's  best  works — The  Quarterly  Review 
on  Carleton — The  Dublin  Review — Darby  O'Drive  and  Mick 
McQuaid — Carleton's  faults  and  excellences. 

IT  is  an  easy  task  to  define  Carleton's  position  in  Irish 
literature.  He  is  unquestionably  supreme  so  far  as 
fiction  is  concerned.  But  his  position  in  literature 
generally  is  not  easy  to  define.  Judging  him  by  his 
best  work  only — by  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  not  by  his  style — he  should  occupy  one  of 
the  proudest  places  in  the  whole  gallery  of  masters  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  impera- 
tive to  consider  for  this  purpose  only  the  truest  revelations 
of  his  genius.  Judged  otherwise,  his  average  merit  is 
not  great.  There  is  hardly  another  writer  between 
whose  best  and  worst  writing  there  is  so  wide  and  deep 
a  distinction.  Any  writer  who  has  written  so  much 
must  needs  have  produced  something  unworthy  of  his 
highest  powers  ;  but,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  no  writer 
has  given  to  the  world  work  more  essentially  unfit  to 
live  than  are  Carleton's  weakest  efforts. 

When  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  best  and  truest 
side  of  the  Irish  character  his  work  was  wholly  exquisite  ; 
and  for  all  time  his  descriptions  will  remain  to  instruct, 
amuse,  and  thrill  the  reader.      At  his  best,  therefore, 
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his  writings  will  compare  in  truth  and  power  with  those 
of  any   novelist.      As  his   French  translator  says,  his 
necessities  are  explanatory  of  the  existence  of  his  in- 
ferior works  (though  even  his  struggles  do  not  excuse 
the  presenting  of  religious  and  political  invectives  to  the 
public  in  the  guise  of  novels),  for  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  all  Carleton's  works,  good  and  bad,  were  born  of 
those  necessities.  In  the  belief,  then,  that  only  his  finest 
stories  will  live,  let  those  only  receive  special  consideration 
here.     He  has  been  blamed  for  confining  himself  exclu- 
sively to  Irish  human  nature,  instead  of  attempting  to  take 
the  whole  world  into  his  ken.    But  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  in  all  countries,  and  Carleton,  in   depicting  so 
faithfully  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  is 
also  exhibiting  the  thoughts  which  come  to,  or  suggest- 
ing the  influences  which  reach,   every  civilized   being. 
He  is  not  a  mere  local  chronicler — not  more  so,  at  any 
rate,  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  universal  testimony 
declares  to  be  a  great  writer,  notwithstanding — for  Irish 
people  have  too  many  points  of  similarity  with  those  of 
other  nations  to  be  reckoned  a  race  apart.     While  local 
enough  for  the  purely  Irish  reader,  Carleton's    genius  is 
sufficiently  catholic  to  interest  and  move  all  readers,  who 
but  for  the  phraseology  which  localizes,  would  instantly 
recognize  and  proclaim  his  types  to  be  true  anywhere 
in  the  world  of  man.     The  reader  most  ignorant  of  Irish 
life  no  more  questions  the  fidelity  of  Carleton's  portraits 
(not  to    his    originals   merely,    but   to  average    human 
nature)  than  do  those  with  the  fullest  qualifications  doubt 
his  Irish  pictures. 

His  style  is  not  remarkable  for  excellence,  but 
in  a  painter  of  manners,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  style  is  not    everything.     It    is    of  comparatively 
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little  importance  to  the  readers  of  one  country 
whether  the  great  writers  of  another  are  excellent 
stylists  or  otherwise — the  thought  and  the  dramatic 
gift  are  the  essentials.  Some  of  Carleton's  shorter 
sketches  are  admirably  written,  others  are  of  much 
poorer  quality  in  that  respect.  That  he  was  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  more  than  one  style  without  losing 
his  individuality,  the  Battle  of  the  Factions  in  the 
"  Traits  and  Stories  "  will  prove.  It  is  a  tour  de  force 
of  versatility. 

His  earlier  characters  are  generally  invested  with 
something  of  his  own  individuality.  This  is  plain  to 
those  who  will  read  his  life.  There  was  a  little  of 
Phelim  O'Toole  and  a  good  deal  of  Denis  O'Shaughnessy 
in  him.  In  his  latest  stories  this  individuality  is  still 
evident,  but  it  is  weaker,  and  often  forms  the  least  attrac- 
tive feature.  His  habitual  over-emphasis,  so  much  less 
noticeable  in  his  earlier  works,  becomes  in  after  life  his 
most  marked  defect :  his  later  novels  are  much  defaced 
by  this.  He  will  not  let  the  actions  of  his  characters 
suggest  their  motives,  but  insists  upon  labelling  them 
as  dangerous  or  angelic,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  must 
speak,  too,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  author. 

His  best  work  is  not  quite  free  from  this  vice,and  there- 
fore we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  a 
great  artist.  He  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  the  requi- 
site neatness  of  workmanship  into  his  scenes  ;  he  did  not 
stop  to  polish  or  to  prune  ;  he  showed  no  deftness  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  colours.  But  if  he  was  not  an  artist, 
he  was  a  poet,  and  a  notable  one.  Only  a  true  poet 
could  have  shown  such  feeling  for  nature  as  we  recog- 
nize over  and  over  again  in  the  "  Traits  and  Stones." 
These  sketches    are,  for   the  most   part,  worthy  of  all 
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praise,  as  vigorously  painted  canvases,  where  every 
figure  is  boldly  and  energetically  drawn,  with  few  strokes 
and  no  tricks.  Carleton  knew  his  ground  so  well  that 
he  could  not  go  wrong  unless  he  did  so  deliberately.  It 
is  true  that  he  occasionally  exaggerates  of  set  purpose, 
but  this  exaggeration  is  rare  in  his  worthier  work.  In 
his  "  Traits  and  Stories  "  he  rarely  ventures,  in  cha- 
racter drawing,  where  he  is  not  sure  of  his  footing. 
When  he  does  venture,  he  stumbles  badly.  Observe 
how  in  his  "Poor  Scholar"  and  "  Tubber  Derg "  the 
interest  and  reality  of  the  story  dwindle  during  those 
moments,  happily  brief,  when  the  good  (and  conven- 
tional) landlords  pass  across  the  stage  uttering  their 
moral  platitudes  and  preachings.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  "  genteel  "  character  in  the  whole  of  his  writings 
from  first  to  last,  who  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
being  a  true  portrait.     They  are  almost  all  bad  failures. 

In  the  present  meaning  of  the  word  Carleton  was  not 
a  first-rate  novelist.  He  was  not  a  good  novelist  in 
this  sense,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  skill  to  construct 
a  first-rate  plot.  His  more  ambitious  works,  issued  as 
novels,  are  badly  put  together.  Gerald  Griffin  excels 
Carleton  in  this  particular,  as  do  other  Irish  novelists. 
Carleton  tries  to  depend  upon  the  characters  rather  than 
upon  the  incidents  in  his  (so-called)  novels  proper. 

He  resembles  Dickens  in  relying  chiefly  upon  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Neither  was  capable  of 
arousing  and  enchaining  attention  by  their  stories  as 
suc/i  ;x  it  is  their  rich  fund  of  humour  or  (as  in  Carlcton's 
case  especially)  their  pathos  which  keeps  the  reader  to 

1  This  opinion  is  not  advanced  without  reserve.  "  Barnaby 
Rudge  "  and  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  serve  as  a  double  exception. 
Both  have  good  plots,  well  worked  out. 
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their  pages.     Dickens  strikes  many  a  false  note  before 
he  obtains  the  true  chord  of  naturalness.     Carleton,  in 
his  earlier  years  as  a  writer,  had  no  difficulty  in  steering 
clear  of  unreality.     His  pathos  is  never  at  fault  in  his 
"  Traits    and    Stories  " — his    humour  is  abundant   and 
genuine,  and  his  tragic  power  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
His  satire  is  often  ineffective  because  it  is  too  explicit. 
In  one  or  two  instances  his  zeal  for  what  he  would  con- 
sider the  cause  of  morality  has  led  him  astray,  and  he 
has  done  his  countrymen  some   injustice.     But  these 
faults  are  not  serious  in  their  effect,  and  there  is  to  be 
set  against  them  the    general     tenour  of  the  stories, 
which  are  calculated  to   cause   those  who  do  not  like 
the  Irish  character  to  revise  their  opinions  of  it,  and 
those  who   do   not  understand    the  people  to  become 
their    admirers.     Mr.    W.    M.    Rossetti,   in    a   recently 
published  letter,  tells  of  their  effect  on  him  :  "  Carleton's 
'  Traits  and   Stories,'  "  he  says,  "  is  among  the  earliest 
books  I  read  towards  the  remote  year  1836.    It  delighted 
me  enormously,  and  gave  me  my  first  idea  of  what  the 
noble-hearted  Irish  are  like  ;  and  perhaps  to  this  day  it 
influences  to  some  extent  my  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  nation.  My  sister  Christina  and  others  of  the  family 
were  almost  or  quite  as  fond  of  the  book  as  I  was. 

In  each  of  the  "  Traits  and  Stories "  there  is  sur- 
prising knowledge  of  the  peasantry,  but  they  are  not 
notable  on  that  account  alone.  The  extraordinary 
narrative  power  displayed  in  several  of  them,  and  the 
immortal  pathos  and  humour  of  others,  justify  what 
may  seem  to  be  the  extravagant  praise  of  those 
Mho  know  them  well.  By  his  insistence  on  the 
nobler  qualities  of  his  countrymen,  Carleton  has  done 
them  an  indelible  service.     There  is,  however,  a  touch 
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of  caricature  here  and  there,    and  especially  in  "  Phil 
Purcel,  the  Pig-driver."     The  character  of  the  cunning 
oldConnaught  man  is  an  excellent  study  of  duplicity,  but 
Carleton  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been  the  cause  of 
much  burlesqueof  the  national  character.  It  is  to  be  feared 
thatthe  Saxon  notion  ofthe  inseparablenessof  Paddyand 
the  pig  was  originally  derived  from  this  sketch.     Phil's 
endearments  to  the  pig  were  very  seriously  accepted  by 
many  English  readers  as  quite  the  national  custom,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  like  it  before  in  literature,  succeed- 
ing writers  in  England  and  elsewhere  have  adopted  the 
idea  of  Pat  and  his  Pig  as  central  figures  in  Irish  storv 
and    anecdote.     When     Phil    Purcel    is    remonstrated 
with  for  allowing  the   pig  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet 
will  all  over  the  domicile,  his  answer  is  that  "  nobody 
has  a  bether  right  to  the  run  of  the  house  than  him 
that  pays  the  rint."     Hence  the  hackneyed  allusion   in 
English   and  other  comic  papers   to   the  "gintleman  " 
who  performs  that  duty.     The  association    of  Pat  and 
the   pig  squares  so   well   with  such  foreign  notions  of 
Irish  comfort  and  decency,  that  even  were  the   truth  of 
Carleton's   more  patriotic  delineations  recognized,  the 
probabilities  would  be  still  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  this  bit  of  burlesque.1     The  manner  in 
which  the  sketch  comes  to   an  end  is  not   satisfactory. 
In     fact,   Carleton's    conclusions    are    too    often    most 
impotent.       In     his    "  Hedge    School  "    and    "  Phelim 
O'Toole's   Courtship  "  we  are  irritated   by  an  intended 
moral  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  almost  to  destroy 
the  pleasure   derived  from  the  sketches.     In   his  desire 

1  Carleton,  however,  might  with  reason  repeat  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  remark,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  find  his  readers  with 
understanding,  and  add  that  it  is  not  a  humorist's  business  to 
label  his  jests. 
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to  expose  the  dangers  of  Ribbonism,  Carleton  has 
made  it  his  bugbear,  and  he  is  too  anxious  to  display 
his  detestation  of  the  evils  of  secret  societies.  A  story 
based  upon  the  Ribbon  conspiracy  would  be  instructive 
even  to-day,  and  was  doubtless  very  useful  when 
Carleton  wrote  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  little,  if 
any  excuse  for  thrusting  the  subject  upon  the  reader's 
attention  where  he  least  expects  to  find  it.  The  very 
"  lame  conclusions  "  already  referred  to  might  be  removed 
not  only  without  injury  but  with  positive  advantage  to 
the  sketches  in  question.  No  novelist  with  the  artistic 
instinct  would  have  endangered  his  reputation  by  per- 
mitting such  tags  to  remain,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Carleton,  when  in  subsequent  editions  he  per- 
formed some  necessary  revision,  did  not  do  a  little 
more  pruning.  No  writer  more  urgently  required  a 
judicious  editor. 

Despite  the  faults  already  suggested,  and  others 
which  it  would  be  futile  to  ignore,  the  "  Traits  and 
Stories  "  are  still  the  greatest  collection  of  stories  in 
Irish  literature.  No  Irish  writer  has  given  us  such 
characters  as  Ned  and  Nancy  McKeown,  Peter  and 
Ellish  Connell,  Billy  Cormick  and  Neal  Malone,  Darby 
More,  Mat  Kavanagh,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy  and  his 
father,  Phelim  O'Toole,  Jimmy  McEvoy,  Owen  Mc- 
Carthy, and  so  many  others.  With  humour  equal  to 
that  of  Moliere,  and  tenderness,  passion,  and  sympathy 
almost  unsurpassable,  he  has  illustrated  all  phases  of 
Irish  life  and  types  of  Irish  character  as  no  one  else 
has  ever  done.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  masterly  ex- 
position and  analysis  of  the  complex  Irish  nature  which 
Carleton  has  given  to  the  world  does  not  require  to  be 
further  emphasized.   It  has  been  insisted  upon  by  almost 
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every  writer  who  has  discussed  the  merits  of  the  different 
Irish  novelists.  "  No  one,"  said  the  Quarterly  Review, 
in  i84i,"has  caught  more  accurately  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Irish  life  .  .  .  his  tales  are  full  of  vigour, 
picturesque  description,  and  genuine  pathos,"  and  an 
expression  of  regret  is  added  that  he  did  not  write 
"  for  the  people  as  well  as  of  them/'  And  the  Dublin 
Review,  a  few  years  earlier,  in  spite  of  its  necessarily 
limited  sympathy  with  Carleton,  declared  that  "No  one 
has  so  well  sounded  the  depths  of  the  Irish  heart;  no 
one  has  so  admirably  portrayed  its  kinder  and  nobler 
feelings."  '  These  views  have  been  and  are  shared  by 
all  who  know  Ireland  well,  and  even  those  who  have 
a  very  natural  feeling  of  resentment  against  him,  for 
certain  uncharitable  allusions  in  his  works  to  those 
from  whom  he  differed,  do  not  dispute  his  right  to  the 
highest  position  among  Irish  novelists. 

In  description,  whether  it  be  of  a  faction  fight  or 
a  peaceful  natural  prospect,  he  is  always  excellent. 
There  is  great  charm  in  some  of  his  bits  of  landscape, 
and  the  scene  of  the  storm  in  "  The  Midnight  Mass  " 
is  surprisingly  vivid. 

Where  he  fails  in  expressing  emotion,  it  is  generally 
because  such  emotion  cannot  be  rendered  in  words  ;  and 
he  rarely  falls  short  in  the  expression  of  the  passions, 
unless  where  they  are  inarticulate.  Where  his  pathos 
does  not  reach  the  heart,  it  is  probably  because  the 
reader's  sensibility  is  less  acute  than  his ;  and  thus 
"  Fardorougha,"  which  is  almost  wholly  emotional 
in  its  character,  is  overwhelmingly  and  distressingly 
pathetic   to  some   people,  while  it  strikes  others  as  not 

1  The  Dublin  Review  article  was  written  by  Ellen  Fitzsimon, 
daughter  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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being  properly  pathetic  at  all.  Apart  from  the  pathos 
of  that  work,  it  has  other  salient  merits.  The  character 
of  the  Miser  is  a  superb  study  of  strongly  warring 
emotions,  and  the  man  himself,  as  when  he  goes  to 
the  Bodagh's  to  ask  the  hand  of  Una  O'Brien  for  his 
son,  is  described  in  an  inimitable  manner.  The  work- 
ings of  Fardorougha's  mind  are  remorselessly  shown, 
and  the  despair  of  Harpagon  in  "  L'Avare,"  when  he 
loses  his  "  caisse,"  is  not  so  frantically  real  as  that  of 
Carleton's  miser  when  he  finds  the  county  treasurer  has 
gone  off  with  his  money. 

In  that  most  gloomy  of  his  novels,  "  The  Black 
Prophet,"  some  of  Carleton's  greatest  qualities  will 
be  discerned.  Inexpressibly  painful  as  they  are,  the 
famine  scenes  depicted  in  the  eleventh  and  seven- 
teenth chapters  of  "  The  Black  Prophet "  stand  out, 
luridly  and  awfully  suggestive  of  the  commanding 
genius  of  the  author.  This  terrible  book  might 
seem  over-coloured  to  the  English  reader,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  women  introduced  into  it  are  splendidly 
drawn,  and  Carleton,  admittedly  superior  to  all  other 
Irish  novelists  in  the  delineation  of  Irish  female 
character,  never  did  better  than  in  this  work.  Mave 
Sullivan,  and  Sarah  McGowan,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Black  Prophet  are  admirable  creations ;  and  Darby 
Skinadre,  Dick  o'  the  Grange  and  Jimmy  Brannigan, 
not  to  mention  the  Black  Prophet  himself,  are  almost 
equally  vivid. 

If  "  Valentine  McClutchy  "  had  been  rigorously  re- 
vised by  Carleton,  it  would  have  been  a  great  novel.  As 
it  is,  it  is  too  diffuse  and  too  strongly  coloured  to  rank 
as  a  masterpiece,  although  Carleton  has  put  into  it 
something  of  his  best.     It  bears  evidence  of  haste,  and 
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was  undoubtedly  written  against  time.  "  I  wrote  it  in 
three  months,"  he  tells  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick ;  "and  I 
could  have  written  it  in  two,  I  think — and  I  never  wrote 
more  than  three  days  in  the  week."  There  are  scenes 
of  great  power  and  interest  in  the  novel,  but  it  badly 
needs  compression.  Darby  O'Drive,  Solomon  McSlime 
and  old  Deaker,  who  dies  drinking  "  the  immortal 
memory,"  are  wonderful  creations  ;  but  Valentine 
McClutchy  and  his  son  are  too  diabolical  for  humanity. 
Darby  O'Drive  is  clearly  the  prototype  of  the  cele- 
brated knave  whose  name  is  more  familiar  to  Irish 
people  than  that  of  any  other  character  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction — namely,  Mick  McQuaid.1  With  the 
exception  of  "  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra,"  no  other 
work  by  Carleton  deserves  special  mention,  except, 
indeed,  "  Art  Maguire."  The  former  work  contains 
some  of  the  most  admirable  characters  conceived  by 
Carleton.  The  MacMahons  and  the  Burkes  and  the 
Hogans  are  drawn  from  life,  and  Dora  MacMahon  is  pro- 
bably the  most  delightful  female  creation  in  all  Carleton's 
writings.  But  everywhere  in  this  novel  one  discovers 
an  unwonted  excellence.    Biian  MacMahon,  Mrs.  Burke, 

1  About  thirty  years  ago,  an  Irish  authoi  named  Capt.  W.  F. 
Lynam  wrote  a  story  called  "  Mick  McQuaid's  Conversion,''  which 
in  its  serial  form  in  the  Shamrock  became  extraordinarily  popular 
in  Ire  and.  It  was  followed  by  "  Mick  McQuaid,  Evangelist,"  "Mick 
McQuaid,  Scripture-Reader,''  etc.  etc.,  every  occupation  taken  up 
by  Mick  forming  an  excuse  for  a  new  serial.  There  was  plenty  of 
humour  in  these  stories,andalso  some  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and 
readers  were  insatiable  for  fresh  instalments  of  Mick's  adventures. 
Down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  1894,  the 
autnorwas  constantly  employed  in  seeking  fresh  fields  for  Mick  to 
conquer  in,  and  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to 
stop  the  endless  narrative  sent  the  circulation  of  the  paper  down 
by  many  thousands.  Now  that  the  author  is  dead,  the  Shamrock 
has  obviated  the  difficulty  by  reprinting  afresh  the  whole  series  of 
stories  A  thirty  years'  serial  is  surely  an  essay  in  fiction  without 
a  parallel  ! 
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Jimmy  Burke,  Hycy  Burke,  Kate  Hogan,  O'Finigan, 
and  Kathleen  Cavanagh,  are  all  glowing  with  life,  and 
are  not  like  the  lay  figures  to  be  met  with  in  the  less 
important  books. 

But  for  its  inexcusable  bitterness,  "  The  Tithe  Proc- 
tor" would  deserve  a  higher  place  than  it  holds  among 
Carleton's  novels.  A  few  of  its  characters  are  very 
cleverly  outlined,  notably  Mogue  Moylan,  Fitzgerald 
O'Driscol,  and  diabolical  Darby  Hourigan.  But  its  pur- 
pose is  to  assail  the  popular  movements  in  Ireland  formed 
against  the  landed  interests,  and  it  presumably  served 
that  purpose.  In  any  case,  Carleton  used  his  literary 
position  unscrupulously  and  with  needless  offensiveness, 
and  as  in  the  analogous  instance  of  "  The  Squanders  of 
Castle  Squander,"  few  Irishmen  will  read  the  book  with- 
out resentment.  Carleton's  mistakes  or  delinquencies  of 
this  description  must  be  admitted,  and  either  condemned 
or  condoned.  It  would  be  pleasanter  to  dwell  upon  the 
frequent  emphatic  testimony  he  has  borne  to  the  virtues 
of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  upon  the  memorable  pictures 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  all  that  is  best  and  brightest 
and  most  worthy  of  imitation  in  Irish  life,  but  it  would 
be  criminal  to  deny  that  in  some  of  his  aberrations  he 
has  put  forward  an  entirely  slanderous,  because  partisan 
view,  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  people  from  whom 
he  sprung.  The  vices  of  the  Irish  people  are  obvious 
enough,  and  have  been  not  unjustly  condemned  by  a 
host  of  writers,  but  Carleton  has  not  been  content  in 
such  instances  with  denunciation  of  the  crimes  of  his 
race,  but,  to  suit  certain  exigencies,  he  has  made  some  of 
the  virtues  for  which  they  have  often,  even  by  himself, 
been  eulogized,  appear  detestable. 

Those  who  have  read,  or  who  shall  read,  the  works 
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particularly  referred  to,  will  admit  the  necessity  of  some 
severe  criticism  on  a  few  of  them.  It  is  with  the  sole 
desire  of  seeing  him  judged  by  his  best  rather  than  by  his 
worst  works  that  these  observations  are  made.  The  latter 
count  so  largely  among  the  material  upon  whose  evi- 
dence he  is  to  be  judged  that  they  should  long  since  have 
ceased  to  circulate.  His  failures  are  actually  more  easily 
accessible  than  his  finest  work,  and  it  behoves  a  writer 
with  the  present  opportunity  to  warn  readers  that  if 
they  measure  Carleton's  merits  by  "  The  Tithe  Proctor," 
"The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander,"  "  The  Evil  Eye," 
or  "  The  Black  Baronet,"  et  hoc,  they  are  doing  him 
and  Irish  literature  a  grave  injustice.  As  the  Nation 
reminded  his  enemies,  he  wrote  unforgettable  and  in- 
effably touching  stories  ;  and  while  censuring  his  more 
reckless  outbursts,  few  critics  are  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
the  many  exquisitely  humorous  and  tenderly  pathetic 
tales  he  has  woven  out  of  his  recollections  of  a  troubled 
past.  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Tales  of  Ireland,"  one  of 
his  first  books,  he  says:  "  With  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
people  my  heart  and  feelings  are  identified,  and  to  this 
object,  in  all  its  latitude,  have  my  pen  and  my  knowledge 
of  their  character  been  directed.  I  found  them  a  class 
unknown  in  literature,  unknown  by  their  own  landlords, 
and  unknown  by  those  in  whose  hands  much  of  their 
destiny  was  placed.  If  I  became  the  historian  of  their 
habits  and  manners,  their  feelings,  their  prejudices,  their 
superstitions,  and  their  crimes  ;  if  I  have  attempted  to 
delineate  their  moral,  religious,  and  physical  state,  it  was 
because  I  saw  no  other  person  willing  to  undertake  a  task 
which  surely  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  one." 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  does  not  exaggerate  when  he 
describes  Carleton  as  "one  of  the  Titans  of  literature," 
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and  the  first  and  last  words  upon  the  author  of  "  Traits 
and  Stones"  may  well  be  those  of  the  same  critic,  who 
terms  him  "  a  man  who  has  enriched  the  literary  world 
for  ever  with  unsurpassed  pathos — with  a  laughter  as 
spontaneous  and  as  human  as  that  of  Cervantes,  and 
has  given  the  world  a  truer  key  to  the  heart  of  Ireland 
than  any  writer  who  ever  lived." 


THE   END. 
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